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ror Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 


apparatus, or other work of lit- 


erature, art, Mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
Museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 
Penal Code of California 
1915, Section 623 


INV EECA 





Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2012 with funding from 
internet archive 


http://archive.org/details/architecturaldig48jullosa 
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TH A FLAIR FOR DRAMA. 








Clean lines. . . geometric forms; sparked by emplu.tic accents 


of glass and gleaming brass. Here is furniture for today, 
with an arresting sculptural presence. Dramatic dining 
rooms, bedrooms, tables, consoles, cabinets — each Charisma 
design is inspired by the timeless simplicity, the elegance of 
neoclassic forms; with a lively touch of theatre. And the 
finish is fresh, neutral. . . discreetly applied by expert hands, 
so that the surface interest of the underlying wood grain can 
show through. . .adding a special depth and character to 
this very contemporary collection. This is furniture of infinite 
beauty and refinement; with the kind of confidence. . . 
correctness of scale and size and shape that is at home 
anywhere; that blends perfectly with any period. . . any style. 
Charisma: infused with a 

subtlety, a serenity that 

redefines contemporary 

design. To see it all in loving 

detail, send $7.00 for the 

Charisma catalog to 

Henredon, Dept. A71, 

Morganton, North Carolina 

28655. If you prefer, you 

can order by MasterCard o 

Visa by calling us at, 

1-800-444-3682. We'd be 


delighted to talk to you. 











loThose Who Have | 
lo Mdvance,We Ofer Th 


ost likely your days are filled 





with ringing telephones, 

mounting pressures and im- 

pending deadlines. All of which make 

your commute that much more crucial 
to your peace of mind. 

Accordingly, the cabin of the LS400 

was designed to serve as your sanctuary. 

Step inside. The door seals shut with 

a solid hush. The steering column auto- 


matically lowers itself into your hands. 

















You reach for the ignition. —_ you lies a 250-hp, V8 engine, powel 
Under the _ yet efficient. With the twist of your Wi}, 


Be hoodbefore it springs to life. At least you thin} » 











he Opportunity 
portunity lo Retreat. 


audio systems, including the optional 








Lexus/Nakamichi Premium Sound Sys- 
tem with Compact Disc auto-changer. 

But why imagine all this? You have 
to drive the LS400 to appreciate every- 
thing that makes it several quantum 
leaps above whats normally considered 
aluxury car. And in any case, now that 
youve gotten so far ahead in life, it's 
time to get behind. 


The wheel, that is. 











;the cabinisso library-quiet, you —_ finger, you can summon all the sound 


} to listen carefully to be sure. you want from seven speakers. Each LEeaxLlis 


Of course, with the touch of your LS400 comes with either of two superb The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 








© 1990 Lexus, A Division Of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seat belts and obey all speed laws. For more information, call 800-872-5398 (800-USA-LEXUS). 
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Sir Yehudi Menuhin demands virtuoso 
performance from his instruments. 


His parents gave him a tin 
violin when he was three. It 
made disagreeable sounds, so 
he smashed it. 

By the time he was four, he 
had taken his first lesson. At 
seven, he performed profes- 
sionally. When he was barely 
ten, he made his New York 
debut. The following year the 
police were called to control the 
overflow crowd at his Carnegie 
Hall recital. 

Sir Yehudi Menuhin un- 


Day-Date, Oyster Perpetual and President are trademarks 


a 
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Write for brochure. Rolex Watch US.A., Inc. 


derstandably became one of 
this centurys most celebrated 
virtuosi. Sought after as a solo- 
ist by some of the world’s great 
conductors. Acclaimed as a 
conductor of internationally re- 
nowned orchestras. 

But he is revered as much 
for his humanitarianism as for 
his musicianship. 

Today he holds France's 
Legion of Honor, Belgium's 
Order of Leopold, Greece's 
Royal Order of the Phoenix and 


ce 





© 1986 Rolex Watch US.A., Inc. 


tual in I8kt gold with matching Prea 


the Jawaharlal Nehru Award 
for International Understand- 
ing. And he has been named a 
Knight Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire. 

A man attuned to the 
subtleties of a Stradivarius or a 
Guarnerius expects the ex- 
traordinary from his instru- 
ments. Which makes his choice 
of a timepiece especially 


significant. | | 


Sir Yehudi's 
ROLEX 


is a Rolex. 





, Dept. 599, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022-5585. 







hen you settle 
in at a typical 

Caribbean resort, you're 
settling for just a small slice 
of the Caribbean. 

But when you take a Royal 
Caribbean vacation, you enter 
a world of bewitching islands, 
bustling markets, ancient ruins, 
vivid gardens and, of course, 
your choice of the most beauti- 
ful beaches in the world. 

In fact, we give you twenty 
enchanting Caribbean ports. 
Like Martinique, St.Thomas, 
Grand Cayman, and Labadee, 
our Own private paradise, in 
7, 8 and 10-night itineraries. 


Of course, the only thing 
























that can equal the splendor Perhaps you'd like to h 


of our Caribbean destina- : _ your golf swing? You'll find 
tions is the gleaming ship that the tee on the sun deck. Aj 


‘“ massage, you say? The 






carries you there. We give you -_ 


an option of six of the most masseuse is waiting for 


i 
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| 
luxurious in the world. ~ .°-*~ youin the fitness cen 





d you greet the dawn in our departures from Miami and ALASKA 


9 . = BAHAMAS 

0? We will be happy to San Juan year-round. Book Sa 

e you breakfast in bed. 6 months in advance and save EA ee an 

; : oh 
Prices for our Caribbean up to 15%. For details, see your See uoan 
cations, including airfare, travel agent. MEXICO 
RUSSIA 

art as low as $1,095*, with Have a wonderful vacation. SCANDINAVIA 


ARIBBEAN RESORT 
ITH 622 BEACHES. 
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FC ROYALYCARIBBEAN 


eee eee = *Rate is per person, double occupancy, for economy season sailings. Ships aiorwcgian, Liberian and Bahamian Registry.© 1991 RCCL. 








MICHAEL CRAG 


OUR NEW AMERICAN ORIGINALS 
ARE MADE UNDER THE WATCHFUL 
EYE AND THE STEADY HAND OF 
PERFECTIONISTS. WE PROUDLY 
FASHION, IN LIMITED QUANTITIES, 
UNIQUE FURNISHINGS OF THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY. 


TO THOSE WHO APPRECIATE 
THE BEST, TO THOSE WHO CAN 
ACCEPT No LESS, WE OFFER THE 


OPPORTI rY TO INVEST IN 








M.Cra'2 & Company 


EXCELLI WHICH WILL ENDURE. 
( 3 IN 
911 LADY STR LA, Si 
ATI eB 
COLUMBIA, M. Craig © ( LA 


MIAMI, Decorator's Walk ¢ New 
SAN FRANCISCO, Neville N 


MAKERS 


{ CAROLINA 29201 


803-254-5994 


YON, M-( gh Company, Inc. 

ECD * Los ANGELES, Frederic Bruns 

»r Gallery, | * SAN DikGo, Designer's Showcase 
) © WASHIN \ DC, The Rist Corporation 
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THE SWISS HAVE 
ALWAYS HAD AN 
APPETITE FOR 
BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 
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The designers who crafted 
Euroflair cooktops and ovens 
believe that beauty starts, but 
does not end, on the surface. So: 
they designed a system that func- 
tions as elegantly as it looks. 

In Switzerland, a menu might 
be French, German or Italian, so 
flexibility is a must. Euroflair sur- 
face cooking systems let you mix 
hobs, so the perfect heat source 
for any creation is at your finger- 
tips. Start with a halogen cooktop 
for fast, precise cooking. Add a 
pair of gas hobs for sautéing. 
Theres even an indoor electric 
grill and a high-volume downdraft 


ventilator. 





Our ovens are equally appeal- 
ing. With seven cooking modes, 
you re prepared for any culinary 
need. True convection provides 
quick, even baking of a delicate 
souffle or 25 pound turkey. The 
exclusive atomizer introduces 
moisture while baking for perfect, 
crusty finishes. 

Since the entire Euroflair col- 
lection is modular, you can place 


Furoflair’ 


Imported by Frigidaire. 


individual hobs and ovens wher- 

ever they will be most useful. The 

design possibilities are infinite. 
And with the backing of 

Frigidaires national service net- 

work, youll enjoy this beautiful 

relationship for years to come. 
For information call 


1-800-272-7992. 


A MODULAR COLLECTION OF EUROPEAN KITCHEN APPLIANCES. 


© 199] White Consolidated Industries, Inc. 


ARMSTRONG IE HEIGHT OF FASHION RIGHT AT YOUR FEET. 








A return to traditional 


values is in the making. 









And with it, a return to 
traditional decor. Which 
makes this Armstrong 
Designer Solarian® II floor 
a timelessly elegant choice 
indeed. 

Its simplicity makes this 
sumptuous room's rich woods 
and color-drenched GEAR” 
fabrics, wallcoverings and 
accessories stand out. 

Floors that fit in beautifully, 
after all, are an Armstrong 
tradition. 

For the names of your 
nearest Armstrong Floor 
Fashion Center® and GEAR 
retailers, call 1 800 233-3823. 
Ask for Dept. Neotraditional. 


(Armstrong 


sO nice to come home to ™ 














Fine DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES and GIFTS for the HOME 


available through selected interior and home furnishing design studios. 
Great City Traders, 537 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, CA 94103-1636. 


' Adéle Cygelman, Gayle Moss Rosenberg 











PRINCIPALITY 
OF MONACO, 


7 aoe ae rival the sweeping splendor that is 
Bake ae 
utstanding accommodations at the Hotel de Paris, 
ashe uhinee pa or Monte Carlo Beach Hotel. 
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name Mitsubishi means “Three Diamonds: 
d for 75 years, the triple diamond has 
resented the company’s unbending 
lity standard. 


NTRODUCING DIAMANTE. 
NEW LUXURY PERFORMANCE SEDAN, 
RILLIANT IN EVERY FACET 


performance, luxury and technological 
innovation than many established luxury 
cars. Even some costing considerably more. 


porates ETACS-IV"—a system that quiet- 
ly extends ten courtesies, from automatic 
doorlock above 12 mph, to automatic 
headlight shutoff. 


engineering: from rigid passenger shell 
buffered by a crumple zone, to driver-side 
airbag and ABS anti-lock brakes: 

All told, the Diamante offers more 


Every object in the cabin exudes 
quality, both to the eye and to the touch. 
The computer-designed front seats provide 


_— 


ny 


Now, on the eve of its diamond anniver- 

‘Mitsubishi Motors proudly announces 
highest expression of that standard— 
new Diamante. A new luxury perfor- 
nce sedan so thoroughly accomplished, 
as already won Japan's coveted “Car 
he Year” award. Against a field that 
luded the Acura Legend, Acura NSX and 
niti G20. 

Everywhere, the Diamante's design 
lects a quest for integration and balance. 
Beginning with a V6 engine that Is 
erful, achieving 202 horsepower in the 
valve version. Yet also serenely smooth 
d quiet, befitting a luxury sedan. 

Likewise, the suspension is fully inde- 
ndent, with a multi-link rear design, to 




















ike a balance between tenacious road- 
Iding and a gentle ride. 

These handling traits can be enhanced, 
the Diamante LS, with optional Active- 
S" (electronically controlled suspension) 
id 1CL" (dual-mode traction control). 

A gracious host, the Diamante incor- 


S optional on Diamante, standard on Diamante LS 


extra support at anatomical centers of 
gravity. Virtually every luxury amenity is 
available, from leather seating surfaces 
to complete prewiring for an optional 
cellular phone. 

Of course, this wealth of performance 
and luxury is blended with exhaustive safety 


You are invited to take a test drive and 
judge for yourself. Please call 1-800-447- 
4700 for your nearest Mitsubishi Motors 
dealer. 


MITSUBISHI". 


The word is getting around’ 
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PIGEON POINT LIGHTHOUSE, SAN MATEO COUNTY, CA 


PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a 
house, saving a landmark, 
reviving your neighborhood? 
Gain a wealth of 
experience and help 
preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join 
the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. 
Make oreservation a 
blueprin e future. 


Write: 
National T) 

for Histo: n 
Departmen 
1785 Massa Ave, 
Washington 


N.W. 








LETTERS FROM KRE-IDERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I was very pleased to see an article on 
micromosaics (Antiques, March 1991) 
in a publication such as Architectural 
Digest. As you probably know, the 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
houses a permanent exhibition of the 
Gilbert Collection of Mosaics, the 
only major collection of Roman mo- 
saics in the world apart from that at 
the Hermitage in Leningrad. Allow 
me to take this opportunity to extend 
an invitation to your readers to visit 
the museum and see the fabulous Gil- 
bert Collection in person. 
Jeanette Hanisee 
Curator, Gilbert Collection of Mosaics 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
Los Angeles, California 


| especially enjoyed the story in the 
March 1991 issue in which you 
showed the Before and After photos 
of a remodeled house by Jarrett 
Hedborg (“A Tudor Renaissance”). 
This concept helped me to better un- 
derstand the artful transformation of 
blending the old with the new. The 


. designers you feature are gifted, and I 


feel that eclecticism is the motto for 

the 1990s. The whole idea of taking 

a traditional interior and adding a 

touch of the unexpected is heavenly: 
beauty that’s born of the spirit. 

Darlette V. Brown 

Lynchburg, Virginia 


Your March 1991 publication of the 
article on Rodney Mims Cook, Jr. 
(“Palladian Echoes in Atlanta’’) 
brings into question the criteria you 
use for selecting subjects to be 
featured in your magazine. Mr. Cook 
is a designer/builder whose preten- 
tious fagades are regarded locally as 
amateurish, ill conceived and poorly 
constructed. While Emily English 
Robinson and Rodney Cook do in- 
deed have proud family histories, Mr. 
Cook’s follies have no place in Atlan- 
(a's rich architectural heritage, which 
includes classical designs by Philip 


Trammell Shutze, Neel Reid and 
James Means. There are many fine 


-examples of Palladian architecture in 


Atlanta that might have enhanced | 
your March issue; the Villa Dor-emi 
is certainly not one of them. | 
William B. Reeves — 

Atlanta, Georgia — 


The exceptional work of Mr. Rodney | 
Cook (March 1991) convinces me that 
we are witness to a supernova in | 
architecture. This young man will 
make his mark, and I look forward to | 
his next blend of beautiful architec- — 
tural styles. All the great cathedrals, — 
classical courthouses and _ structural 
masterworks of our world can be, 
with some courage and very fine 
talent, inspiration for creating warm 
and wonderful living spaces. 
Robert Ferry 
Lawrenceville, Georgia 


I so enjoy your publication, but tell 
me, please, why did you make the 
decision to publicly humiliate the 
owners of the “farmhouse with Scan- 
dinavian and Shaker overtones” 
(Architecture: Charles Moore”) in 
your March 1991 issue? Wretched, 
wretched excess, and really the most 
hideous example of everything that 
could go awry and did. 
Rosemary Visaggio Lumadue 
Enola, Pennsylvania 


It amazes me when I read criticisms 
of the photos and articles of the ar- 
chitectural and interior designs pre- 
sented in Architectural Digest. You 
would think that anyone who reads 
the magazine would have the intelli- 
gence to realize that not everyone has 
the same taste. Obviously, these peo- 
ple have never heard the saying, Va- 
riety is the spice of life. 1 commend 
your efforts to show a wide selection 
of interior and exterior design. 
Ralph ]. Nanfara 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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THE LEGENDARY 
NORWAY 


For ages, people have been drawn to the sea by the history, the 


mystique, the romance. To them, we present a seafaring legend. 
Formerly the SS France, she has the heritage of the great ocean 

liners. And shes the only 1000-foot transatlantic liner still sailing. 
Now, Norwegian Cruise Line has made her grand new again. 
Weve refurbished this dassic with additional luxury staterooms, 


including some of the largest suites afloat. A one-of-a-kind European 


Spa. A gourmet a la carte dinner and dance club. And a fitness center 
thats as progressive as it is extensive. All in addition to superior 
activitic lining and entertainment. And on The Norway, 
that inclu h production of Broadway's Meet Me In St. Louis. 
Wei d Eastern Caribbean itinerary. 
Thed tood the test of time. In fact, 


hes 1 ither ah 





SEAWARD 


Some people live on the autting edge. For those who like to 
vacation on it, we offer a ship So stunning, one look speaks for itsé 

But that hasnt stopped the critics’ steady stream of praise. A 
four-star rating from Fielding; Berlitz’ assessment: “head and 
shoulders above the other ships in the Western Caribbean” 

The Seaward is a rather shining example of what's new—« 
improved—in cruising. She features one of the first gourmet ala a 
restaurants at sea. Her state-of-the-art fitness center and pool ar 
among the largest afloat, complete with a two-story Swn Deck an 
twin jacuzzis. And her entertainment is among the finest—includ 


the Broadway show, Anything Goes. 





The accolades and superlatives that apply to the Seaward ¢ 
numerous. Among the most glowing are given by her passengers: 


definitely be back” is one of our favorites. Let us know what you thit 


N WEGIAN CRUISE LINE'S & 








THE POPULAR 
f STARWARD 


| Who among us has not dreamed of escaping to the captivating, 


lrenched islands of the Southern Caribbean: Barbados, 
Baw, St. Maarten, Antigua, St.Thomas and San Juan? 

But all of them? In one week? It’s no wonder the Starward is 
the most popular ships in these waters. 

This port-intensive itinerary not only gives you five of the 
desired islands in the Southern Caribbean, it gives them to you 
vay only Norwegian Cruise Line can. 

Like all NCL seven-day cruises, this ship gives you our own 
m of the Olympic games. A chance to hobnob with professional 
tes. And the Starward’ ports provide golf courses by the score. 

Norwegian Cruise Lines reputation for superior activities, 
tainment and dining reaches everywhere we sail. 


And in the Starward’ case, that includes a lot of territory. 


THE EXOTIC 
SKYWARD 


If you're the sort who tends to take the road less traveled, you 
might find yourself aboard NCL Skyward. 

This Southern Caribbean cruise takes you a little farther south, 
to two exotic islands of the Netherlands Antilles, Aruba and Curagao, 
just off the coast of South America. 

Your reward for venturing off the beaten path: miles upon 
miles of beaches that look as if nobody's ever been here before. 

But lest you lose yourself completely, we give you a full day in 
the mainstream.T he beaches of St. Thomas are still alluring, but few 
can resist the other temptations of this shopper's paradise. 

Then its back on track (or off-track, as the case may be) to the 
British Virgin Islands of Tortola and Virgin Gorda. A little more 
remote, a little less developed. And a lot of breathtaking scenery. 


To truly get away from it all, get a ticket to cruise the Skyward. 


EIN-DAY CARIBBEAN CRUISES. 


LINE UA 


NORWAY NORWAY 


Miami Vea 
NCL’s Pleasure Island tat 
@ NCL’s Pleasure Island 


St. Thomas ¢ 


So a Sain St.John @ 


SEAWARD STARWARITD SKY WARD 


| 
Virgin Gorda 


NY Po : eG ° 
bs SS eo! Maarten 


NCL's Pleasure San Juan CY 
rT é Ne 
° 
a iatie 


Martinique Xe 


Oran 4 
Grand Cayman 


Ocho Rios 


Curagio 


Byrn oer 





Weve mapped out the seven-day Caribbean cruise that’ right for you. First stop: your travel agent. 
Or call - 800-262-4NCL for a copy of our fleet brochure, Voyages. 


&.  )2WEGIAN CRUISE LINE. 
- Best Things In Life. At Sea. 


REGISTRY. BAHAMAS, ©1991 NORWEGIAN CRUISE LINI 











Undoubtedly the finest kitchens in the world 


DESIGNING, HAND BUILDING AND FITTING a sophisticated kitchen requires 
design skills and craftsmanship well above the average. 

Fine detailing, sophisticated interiors and clever accessories all give that 
special Smallbone quality and, most crucially, these are properly co- 
ordinated by skilled technical staff. While imitation is the sincerest form of 


flattery, one look at a genuine Smallbone and you'll see there's no 


comparison at any price. 





150 EAST 58TH STREET, NEW YORK NY 10155. TEL: (212) 644 6006 * CHEVY CHASE PLAZA, 5301 WISCONSIN AVENUE N.W., WASHINGTON DC 20015. TEL: (202) 537 3565 
34 EAST PUTNAM AVENUE, GREENWICH, CT 06830. TEL: (203) 869 0619 * 315 SOUTH ROBERTSON BLVD, LA, CA 90048. TEL: (213) 550 7299 





For Your 124 PAGE $10 CATALOG PLEASE CALL TOLL FREE 1 800 765 5266 AD/7/91K 
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In 1954, Bonjour Tristesse was taken up 
by the international literary world, as was 
its winsome young author, Francoise Sa- 
gan. Today Sagan remains an intriguing 
personality and a formidable talent, and 
next month European Editor Charlotte 
Aillaud conducts a lively visit with the author in her 
new Paris residence. The August issue also features 
an exclusive story on another literary light, Lawrence 
Durrell, whom Daniel Minassian photographed and 
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El] Sarmiento Restored 

During his restoration of an Addison 
Mizner villa in Palm Beach, Juan Pablo 
Molyneux was presented with a con- 
siderable challenge. The house, which 
had been remodeled soon after it was 
built in 1923, “needed a lot of work,” 
he recalls. “There were new baths, 
tacky walls, ruined floors, the wrong 
doors. As an architect, I take the floor 
plan and, with the given space, try to understand what 
was done. If it doesn’t work, I try to see what I can do with 
it—I redraw it completely.” The project required rewiring 
the house’s electrical system, modifying windows, adding 
new walls and replastering old ones, and restoring fire- 
places and ceilings. Molyneux says the restoration helped 
him to understand the essence of a Mizner design: “It was 
an architectural response to a very solid background of 
knowledge and travel and fantasy. In the 1920s, Latin chic, 
by which I mean Latin-European or Mediterranean, was in 
vogue,” he explains. “But I think Mizner did the right 
things in his houses.” See page 78. 


Molyneux 


Architecture: Robert A. M. Stern 
“All the building materials had to be 
brought onto the island. It is really 
very primitive in that sense, except 
that it’s for the most sophisticated peo- 
the world,” says Robert A. M. 
iescribing the island location of 





Robert A. M.S ~land residence he recently 


rhe setting is one of ex- 








BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


~ 


interviewed in Provence just weeks before 
his death. In his recent book about Pro- 
vence, Caesar's Vast Ghost, Durrell writes 
of those who have “stolen away into his- 
tory leaving memories of a Provengal visi- 
tation.” He concludes, “Sometimes I feel I 
have been left to complete this book before joining 
them!” Now Lawrence Durrell, too, has stolen away 
into history. We are fortunate to have one last mem- 
ory of him in the land he loved so well. - 


Ye ¢ 
lige See Editor-in-Chief 





treme privacy as well—’There is one store, one bar and 
that’s it,” Stern says. Within the house he planned even 
greater privacy for the individual residents. Above the 
master suite, a narrow stair with a nautical-like rope banis- 
ter leads to an isolated study. “He loves the opera, she 
detests it,” the architect says of the residents. “So he goes 
up to his study, closes the door and shuts himself away 
with his libretti.” Nonetheless, adds Stern, “it’s a very ro- 
mantic house.” See page 88. 


John Loring’s Paris Match 

“To restore the rooms to their Louis 
XIV architecture and mood, forty tons 
of nineteenth-century additions were 
removed,” says John Loring of his 
pied-a-terre, which occupies the top 
floor of a circa 1700 hétel particulier in 
central Paris. “I didn’t want anything 
in the apartment that I’d had for one 
minute before,’” he emphasizes. “From the dishes to the 
upholstery to the paintings, everything was bought or 
made for the apartment—a twentieth-century New York 
look transferred to Paris wouldn’t have been appropriate.” 
The design is influenced by the years he spent in Venice, 
where his mother lived for most of the 1960s and where he 
ran an Yves Saint Laurent shop. (“I became the merchant 
of Venice at age twenty-six,” he says. “It was my introduc- 
tion to retailing.”) In a sense, the apartment also represents 
a return to Paris—Loring lived there for eleven years while 
he studied fine arts and worked as an artist. Today Loring, 
who is senior vice-president and design director of Tiffa- 
ny’s, has paintings from that period in the permanent col- 





John Loring 


continued on page 22 
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-__- WAYTOSEETHE WEST? 
IN TANDEM. 









Whether it's biking past the Golden Gate, or comm 
across the entire state, the best trip to California be 

with American Airlines and American Express. Togeit 
we can give you the world. In fact, American Ail 








d American Fagle® can take you to over 270 cities an vaaeed a of io security and conve- 
5 countries. Including 29 destinations in sunny —_nience no other card can. American Airlines and 
American Express. With these two along for the 


lifornia. And everywhere American flies, the 
erican Express® Card is welcome. Giving you __ ride, you can coast through your entire ‘Vacation. 


mericanArrlines’ 
OGETHER WE GIVE YOU THE WORLD 


American Eagle is a registered trademark of American Airlines, Inc., and is American’s regional airline associate 
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continued from page 18 


lections of the Museum of Modern Art, the Whitney, the 
Art Institute of Chicago and the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston. See page 96. 


Villa Madeleine on St. Croix 
Carleton Varney’s name has long been 
associated with the interior design of 
some of the world’s best-known hotels, 
including several in the Virgin Islands. 
So it was natural that when Gregory 
and Marcia Roncari were planning to 
create Villa Madeleine, a hotel consist- 
ing of individual villas on St. Croix, 
Varney’s name was suggested. The 
Roncaris, who left Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, in 1982, had directed all their ef- 
forts toward preparing themselves to 
become hoteliers, gaining experience 
by working for resorts on St. Thomas. 
When they felt ready to undertake 
their own enterprise, they scouted for 
property, hired architect William Ad- 
ams and began from the ground up. 
Eventually they brought in Varney and his associate Dan- 
iel S. Parker, along with Vibha Hutchins on St. Croix. “We 
knew we wanted to live in the Caribbean,” says Marcia 
Roncari, who had visited St. Croix once with her parents at 
age sixteen. “It is paradise, but with an asterisk. We love it, 
but some days it’s frustrating.” Their advice to other 
dreamers is to move to the islands for the quality of life, 
not with hopes of becoming millionaires. She adds, “Some- 
one once told us that the way to leave the islands with a 
million dollars is to start with two million.” See page 102. 





MARY E NICHOLS 
\ 


Carleton Varney 
Daniel S. Parker 





Marcia and 
Gregory Roncari 


A Capital Transformation 
“Our taste is not excessive,” says Rob- 
ert Metzger, who, along with his asso- 
ciate, Michael Christiano, restored a 
1920s Mediterranean-style villa for a 
couple in Washington, D.C. “No mat- 
ter how far design went several years 
ago, we didn’t subscribe to it. People 
are mentally prepared for less ornate 
interiors from us; we don’t think in 
ids. But if you are hired to 
you don’t put orange 
the husband, “Both 


HANS NELEMAN 





Ro were easy and ter- 





rific it wasn’t a matter 
Michael Christiano of the ungs should be but of 
what oui es We Metzger adds, 


“Designers must understand t vat t! 
what they love. It’s important 
the house.” See page 110. 
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Roger Vergé in Mougins 
“I choose places to live where I can 
wake up with the sun under clear 
skies,” says chef Roger Vergé, the orig- 
inator of Cuisine du Soleil whose 
Provencal restaurant Le Moulin de 
‘-Mougins is a favorite among Cannes 
Film Festival devotees. In addition to 
his main residence in Mougins, Vergé 
and his wife, Denise, have houses in 
Avignon and on the lakes in Orlando, Florida, where he, 
Paul Bocuse and Gaston Lendtre own Les Chefs de France 
at Disney’s EPCOT Center. Earlier this year he opened a 
new restaurant in Tokyo. Vergé, who never tires of cook- 
ing or food, entertains with relish. “Sometimes we take a 
big motor home and go to Bordeaux or Tuscany for a few 
days,” he says. ‘We bring a group of friends and visit the 
restaurants, the vineyards and the cellars.” See page 124. 


Denise and 
Roger Vergé 


North Shore Serenity 

When Michael de Santis was asked to 
design the interiors of a contemporary 
house on Long Island’s North Shore, 
he had a hand in the original plans— 
something he can’t often do with New 
York City apartments. “We made some 
changes,” he explains, “created baths, 
modified a door here and there, added 
marble floors and other details.” The primary challenge 
was to create a warm and welcoming environment for a 
large house whose exterior architecture was, as de Santis 
says, “very severe.” And since the couple spend most of 
their time on the main floor, “it was,” he adds, “a little like 
designing an apartment.” De Santis, who is working on 
another project for the couple, says he has noticed a shift in 
the relationship between client and designer over the 
years: “One thing a designer can expect is that clients who 
come to see him today are better informed, much more 
aware of design values, than they would have been a gen- 
eration ago.” See page 130. 


Michael de Santis 


Gardens: The Water Music of Vann 

“The biggest change for this genera- 
tion is that from now on it’s Do It 
Yourself,” notes Martin Caroe, the 
third generation of his family to live at 
Vann—and a third-generation archi- 
tect as well. Help was plentiful when 
the water gardens were designed by 
family friend and neighbor Gertrude 
Jekyll in 1911, but today the unchang- 
ing beauty of the landscape is largely due to the weekend 
endeavors of Martin and Mary Caroe, or, in his words, 
“the mad enthusiasms of an architect, who is exhausted by 
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Martin and 
Mary Caroe 


continued on page 26 
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1-800-TO-ACURA for more informatioi 








Upon its unveiling, the vehicle you see 
before you will no doubt be referred to 
in many ways: as exotic, breakthrough, even 
history in the making. 

We prefer to think of it as, simply, a 
mission statement. 

A sculpted aluminum, hand-built tes- 
tament to the vision that is an automotive 
division called Acura. Personal performance 
automobiles that cater to the drivers emo- 
tions and intelligence instead of his ego. 
Built by people who measure the quality of 
their products, not to mention their own 
talent and abilities, against a simple three- 
word slogan. 

Precision Crafted Performance. 

A full six years from concept to the 
showroom floor, the Acura NSX is the pro- 
verbial dream car come true. 

Not a car buyer$ dream, mind you... 
but a car makers dream. 

With its 270 horsepower, mid-engine, 
twin-cam V-6, and features like variable 
valve timing and a Traction Control System, 
the NSX is, quite simply, a new breed of 
sports car. A new benchmark. 

Five years ago, Acura revolutionized 
the way the world looked at an entire class 
of automobiles.With the introduction of the 


NSX, the revolution begins again. 


ACURA 


PRECISION CRAFTED PERFORMANCE 
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continued from page 22 


the time Monday comes,” and his wife, “a wonderful 
weeder.” The only outside help—ten hours a week—is 
from a journalist who occupies a cottage on the grounds. 
But Caroe theorizes that such limitations have actually 
served to keep the gardens unspoiled. “We have never had 
enough money to make major mistakes,” he observes. 
“You do things slowly. You look around. You see things. 
The standard is set by what is possible. If you get a nasty 
weed,” he says cheerfully, “you either get rid of it or put a 
larger plant on top.” See page 142. 


Manhattan Rhythms 
“One of the nicest things about my job 
is the people I get to know,” says Sam- 
uel Botero, who redesigned a Manhat- 
tan Art Déco penthouse for a couple 
who are serious music lovers. “They 
were so great to work with that we 
ended up being close friends.” The de- 
signer, who is currently working on an 
apartment in a brand-new building in New York, says, 
“Although I’m Colombian, this is the first time I'll be 
working with Colombian clients. The design goal is to cre- 
ate a showcase for Latin American art and crafts. It’s 
different from anything I’ve ever done, but I like chal- 


Samuel Botero 


MIKE 
SMITH 


JULY 6 - 27 


“THE AMAZING RED GARAGE, WHERE, IN 1955 THE ENTIRE WORLD WAS STORED" 
WATERCOLOR 30" X 40” 





JAIME ARDILES ARCE 


lenges. As a matter of fact, I’m just beginning to move into 


product design, with furniture and accessories. It’s a new di- | 


rection in my career, and I couldn’t be happier.” See page 148. 


Summer Games in Greece 

“We were supposed to meet friends 
‘who didn’t show up,” says Patricia 
Keller of her family’s visit to Hydra in 


plaining that at the time she and her 
husband, Dale, had an office in Greece. 
“Hydra had it all—no cars, just don- 
keys. Dale saw this house, which re- 
minded us of the Irish Georgian style we’re partial to, and 
we wanted to buy it.” The derelict stone house—one of just 
a few on the island—was owned by the Greek ambassador 
to China and his wife, who had saved it from destruction 
but hadn’t revitalized it. The Kellers saw its possibilities 
immediately, but it wasn’t for sale, so for the next few 
years they lived elsewhere. Just as they had completed 
renovations on another residence, the house of their 
dreams became available, and they set to work all over 
again. They’ve been in it for more than twenty years, 


Dale and 
Patricia Keller 


something of a record for gypsies. See page 162.0 


1965. “Basically we are gypsies—we go | 
where the most work is,” she adds, ex- — 
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A FEw WORDS 

| ABOUT BLENDING 

FOR THE FIRST TIME 
SCOTCH DRINKER. 








| mooth. Mellow. Sweet. Smoky. Refined. In 
Ballantine’s Finest, we blend forty-two superior 
single malt Scotch whiskies to give you true Scotch 


flavor. You can’t ask for more than that. 
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ol (86 proot),© 1989 Maidstone Wine & Spirits Inc., Los Angeles, CA 





A FEw WORDS 
ABOUT BLENDING 
FOR THE FREQUENT 
SCOTCH DRINKER 









or nearly a hundred years, Ballantine’s Finest 
as been blended in exactly the same way. That’s 
long time to avoid change, but someone's got to 
phold tradition. 

From the 90-odd single malt whiskies made in 
otland (and there are some odd ones), we choose 

of the very best. Then we create a full-flavored 
lend that satisfies the true Scotch drinker. 

With every sip of Ballantine’s Finest, you can 
nste the crisp, smoky bouquet of the Highlands, 
e rich, peaty body of the Islands and the linger- 
ng softness of the Lowlands. It is a complex and 
Bronious union which has made Ballantine's the 
host popular Scotch in Europe. A true measure 
f the quality and consistency of the blend. 


If you want more than that, keep reading. 


THE TRUE TASTE OF SCOTCH. 

























A FEW WORDS 
ABOUT BLENDING 
FOR THE 


SCOTCH CONNOISSEUR. 
LP. 


/ : 
| ae: en when it comes to their 
favorite dram, it is rare to find 


Scotch drinkers familiar with 
the art of blending. Since we blend a 
fair amount of Scotch, we've taken 
it upon ourselves to clear up 
the confusion. Mr. J. Goudy, master 
At this point, blender. The 
consider pour- exact recipe of 
ing yourself Ballantine's 
a glass of isa closely 
Ballantine’s guarded secret. 
Finest and set- 
tling into your 
favorite chair. 
Not only will 
you be more 






















brawny Islay malts are 
deep and peaty, with 
hints of sea air. From 
the remote Campbel- a) 
town peninsula we trea~ # phigsapad 
sure the salty, tangy 
aromas. From the Low- Please write. 
lands, the softness We welcome 
and sweetness. all letters. 
And the tributaries of the 
River Livet provide com- 
plexity and sophistication. 
Take an- 
other sip of 
Ballantine’s 
Finest. This 


time, swish 






































































































comfortable, it it around 
will also in- your teeth 
crease your with your 
appreciation of tongue. This 
what you are will inten- 
about to read. sify your 
If you like ice experience 
with your Scotch, let it melt a bit. The traditional of the true 

Okay. Take a sip. Hold the copper pot still. taste of 





sy An invention which Scotch. 
ye has not been improved Some 
yy by progress. of the blending 
stock used in Ballantine’s Finest 
is supplied according : 
to arrangements 
dating from the 
turn of the cen- 
tury. Many of the 
single malts are 
classics in their 
own right. Some The ee 
are matured in @stillery building 
oak barrels, for 4¢ Glenburgie. 
spice, or sherry Glenburgie 1s 
casks, for special 4” important 
: sweet- single malt in 
hyo ness. Ballantine's Finest. 
F The result is an exceptional 
whisky that is soft of 
body, complex in 
palate, with hints 
of dryness rounded 
out in the wood. 
In short, every- 
‘ thing the true 
= Scotch drinker 
~ could ask for. 
, Ifyou want more 
than that, you'll just 
have to wait for the 
next Ballantine’s ad. 


liquid amber on your tongue 
and let the many flavors settle & 
into your palate. * 
It has been said that a fine Scotch 
blend should be a melding of four 
central whisky themes. One for 
bouquet, another 
for taste, a third for 
body, and the last for 
its ability to 
blend all four 
into a balanced, 
mellow flavor. 
Not a simple task. 
And, of course, 
it cannot be 
accomplished 
with a blend of only 
Scotland has a four whisk- 
whisky distillery for ies. Twenty 
every 57,000 residents. or thirty is 
A world record. more typical. 
Then there is Ballantine’s Finest. 
A full-flavored blend composed 
of forty-two of the finest single 
malt Scotch whiskies. Each in- 
cluded for a specific reason. The 
famed Highland 
single malts con- 
tribute smooth, 
smoky, elegant 
qualities. The 



























































































THE TRUE TASTE OF SCOTCH. 

















Write to: Ballantine's PO. Box 8925 Universal City, CA 91608 


D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, New York NY 10022, 212 355 4012 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dania, Denver, Houston, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Washington DC. To the Trade 
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CHARLOTTE AILLAUD is the Paris-based Euro- 
pean editor of Architectural Digest. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Hype 
and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is now 
writing a biography of Leland Hayward. 


_Cive AsLer is the author of The Last Country 


Houses, Quinlan Terry: The Revival of Architec- 
ture and The American Country House, which 
appeared last year. 


ANN E. BERMAN, formerly a paintings special- 
ist at Christie’s, writes on the arts. 


CHRISTOPHER FINCH is the author of American 
Watercolors and Twentieth-Century Watercol- 
ors. Nineteenth-Century Watercolors will be 
published by Abbeville in the fall. 


Rosert FizDAte, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the coauthor, with the 
late Arthur Gold, of Misia: The Life of Misia 
Sert and The Gold and Fizdale Cookbook. His 
biography of Sarah Bernhardt will be pub- 
lished by Knopf in September. 


MICHAEL FRANK, who edited and wrote the 
introduction to the book of screenplays Hud, 
Norma Rae, and The Long, Hot Summer, works 
out of Los Angeles and New York. 


ALASTAIR GORDON was the curator and author 
of the catalogue for the 1987 exhibition 
“Long Island Modern.” He writes regularly 
on architecture for New York Newsday and is 
currently at work on a study of American 
highway architecture. 


ROGER G. KENNEDY, the director of the Na- 
tional Museum of American History at the 
Smithsonian Institution, has written a num- 
ber of books, including Architecture, Men, 
Women and Money and Orders from France. 
He is the writer and host for the Discovery 
Channel programs Rediscovering America, 
based on his most recent book, and The 
Smithsonian Presents Invention. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer who lives in London. 


Perer LAuRITZEN, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Palaces of 

fenice, Villas of the Veneto and Venice Pre- 
served, among other books. 


THOMAS MALLON is the author of A Book of 
One's Own: People and Their Diaries and Arts 
and Sciences. His latest novel is Aurora 7. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON is a writer, historian and 

Architectural Digest contributing editor. His 
books include The Way Life Was, The Ameri- 
can Family and The Hudson River 1850-1918. 
He is working on Intellectual Life in America. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is on the board of direc- 
tors of the New York Architectural League. 
She also teaches architectural criticism at 
Barnard College. 


JOHN TAYLOR is the author of Storming the 
Magic Kingdom and Circus of Ambition: The 
Culture of Wealth and Power in the Eighties. 
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Call the toll-free Lutron hotline 
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The new Traffic Control 
Fiber System'™ from Wear- 
Dated® Carpet. 

It's expressly engi- 
neered to fight matting. 
Those ugly traffic patterns 
that slowly turn new carpets 
from a source of pride into a 
source of embarrassment. 

‘To resist matting, we had to 
virtually reinvent the carpet. We 
created a unique dual 
fiber system that takes 


our tough nylon fibers and interweaves 


them with acrylic fibers to build in 
Traffic Control 


Traditional Construction 
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The revolutionary Traffic Control Fiber System is designed to bounce 
back when you walk on it, not get beaten down 


added resilience. So it's as soft as tra- 
ditional constructions but is designed 
to stand up to all the things you do in 


normal, everyday living. 
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Don't just get a new carpet. Get a whole 


new kind of carpet, Traffic Control 


a trademark of Monsanto Company 


Which is what makes Traffic 
Control so well suited for high- 
traffic, high-use areas like 

your family room, living 
room, children’s rooms, hall- 
ways, dining area and every- 
where else you want great 
mileage from your carpet. 

And since it has the same 
ability to resist stains that’s made 
Wear-Dated Carpet famous, 
it gives you everything you ever 


wanted ina 
WEAR-DATED 
ASSURANCE 


carpet. Plus more. 


To see the wide 
WEAR:DATED: 
















array of Traffic 
Control colors, call 
1-800-322-6327 for 












the Wear-Dated Carpet CARPET 
dealer nearest you. 
New Traffic Carpet bearing the Wear- 






Dated logo assures you of 
the highest quality materials 
and technology available 
Every Wear-Dated Carpet 
style goes through real- 
world performance testing, 
just to be sure your new 
carpet's beauty will last 


Control from Wear- 
Dated Carpet. Specifi- 
cally engineered to 
fight matting. So go 
ahead, walk all over us. 
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Restoring a William Thornton Legacy in Washington, De 
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Permeated by the spirit of the 1770s, the 
Octagon is unrivaled in the United States. 


BELOW: The Octagon in Washington, D.C., completed in 1801, is one of only 
two surviving structures built by self-taught architect William Thornton (left). 
The Federal-period house was a winter residence for Colonel John Tayloe III 
and his wife, Ann, and after the White House was burned by the British during 
the War of 1812, it temporarily became the official residence of President and 
Mrs. James Madison. Following Ann Tayloe’s death in 1855, the Octagon had a 
series of tenants, and by 1898, when it became the headquarters for the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, it was badly deteriorated. The AIA has new quarters 
behind it, and the Octagon, now a museum open to the public, is being restored. 


THE OCTAGON MUSEUM, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL FOUNDATION 
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ABOVE: An intricately detailed arch of cof- 
fered plaster, still partly buried under some 30 
coats of paint, separates the entrance hall 
from a stair hall and is considered one of the 
house’s most outstanding architectural features. 


IT IS A GRAND thing, a fire hose. And a 
grand thing, too, is its littleness. For if 
it were larger and longer, we might 
have an uglier capital. 

There is a myth that the reason 
Washington has a deferential relation- 
ship to the sky, remaining to this day 
reluctant to scrape it, is that the City 
Fathers did not wish other buildings 


to exceed the height of the Washing- 


ton Monument. That story is not true. 
The ordinance giving a benign diffi- 
dence to our skyline merely required 
that structures not exceed the squirt- 
reach of mid-Victorian fire hoses. 
Washington got to liking that limit, 
and has, thank goodness, stuck to it. 
Chief among the beneficiaries of 
this delightful modesty are the de- 
signers of the city’s private houses. 


continued on page 38 
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The Plot: High school senior wins 
young playwrights competition. 
Her play 1s performed t0 tae 
reviews. She is discovered by a famous producer, opens 
on Broadway, and goes on to write one smash hit 
after another, becoming the hottest playwright since 
Tennessee Williams... 

It’s every budding playwright’s dream and Christi 


nkin ds DO €xcenimont: 
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Her one-act play, “Off Highway 21); 
was judged a winner in the 1990 Chicago 
Young Playwrights Festival. 

But this is no ordinary writing competition. 

The four winners had their creations 
brought to life by Pegasus Players, a 
small, award-winning theater company 
from Chicago. 

“Who'd have thought I’d see my first 
play actually performed on stage? Not 
me,” says Christi. 

Almost as exciting for her was being 
invited to attend rehearsals. And not 
just as a bystander, but a collaborator. 

She worked with the director and 
the actors, making script changes as 
need be, just like a real playwright. “I 
had dreamt of becoming a set designer 
€weresmmce | was nine and played a 
‘no-neck monster’ in ‘Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof.’ Now, I’m hooked. Theater’s 
memty Blood forever,” says the next 
Neil Simon. 

Pegasus had its humble beginnings 
13 years ago, with its very first performance 
at a local county jail. 


“At least we had a captive audience,” 


quips Arlene Crewdson, its Artistic 








Director and founder. “Our goal from 
the start has been to bring theater to 
people who don’t ordinarily get a chance 
to "Seeniias 

So as part of its community outreach 
program, Pegasus gives away 20% of 
the tickets for each show to the elderly, 
the handicapped and to youth groups. 

And this year, the Young Playwrights 
Festival reached out further than ever. 
An amazing 258 entries were received, 
more than double last year’s response. 

Toyota is proud to have funded the 
production of this enormously successful 
Festival. 

For us to stand in the wings and watch 
these young people grow and learn with 
theater is truly inspiring. 

By unearthing so much talent, Pegasus’s 
impact on the theatrical arts is sure to 
bestelimin= the years ahiead: 

In fact, it would not surprise us at 
all if, in the future, we read the following 
happy ending to this story: 

“Christi Rankin ends up with the love 
of her life: Tony Award.” 
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Quick-Clean™ system thay” 
shitts 72 tiny “teeth” in on | 
out of the shower channels ex: 
pelling dirt and lime particles each: 
time the spray mode is changed during) 
use. You enjoy an exhilarating shower—your showerhead 
cleans itself. What more can you ask? Six colors and finishes,’ 
elegant lav faucets, handshowers, make-up/shaving mirrors 
and accessories! For full-line catalog send three dollars to} 


Hansgrohe, Inc., 2840 Research Park Drive, Soquel, CA 75073.; 
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Some people say you can’t find quality, 


service and price all in one place. 





Some people have never been to 
Mill House of Woodbury. 


To the skeptics who insist that the best of everything can’t be found, we say: Come to 
Mill House. Here you'll discover 17 showrooms overflowing with splendid English and 
French antique furniture, accessories, chandeliers and works of art. You’ll be greeted with 
genuine warmth. And you'll find that our delights are yours at prices substantially lower 
than big-city antique dealers. 


See 


“ or o 
Mill House Antiques 


1964. TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF CHOICE 1991 


Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 
We're closed Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 


HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE: THE OCTAGON 


Restoring a William Thornton Legacy in Washington, D.C. 


continued from page 33 


They are seldom beetled over. De- 
spite the presence of swarms of peo- 
ple doing similar things in similar 
offices, the scale of Washington per- 
mits us to think of it as having been 
built for persons rather than for 
agglomerations. 

And, by count of examples of a 
high order, the maestro of the city’s 
residential architects was William 
Thornton. George Hadfield’s Arling- 
ton House is his only survivor; his 
villa for Commodore Barron, on Me- 
ridian Hill, is gone without any 
memory of its appearance. Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe’s masterpieces, the 
Brent and Van Ness mansions, are 





gone; only his more modest Decatur 
House survives, a match to Thorn- 


ton’s Tudor Place, in Georgetown. 
Latrobe might have won the sur- 


vival sweepstakes, wit! houses 
to Thornton’s one, ha litics 
been more politic, had h sed a 


capacity to accommodat 

ness lurking beneath the 

cence of some grandees while : 

them look, and feel, generous, . 
had he loved horses. But he lack 
those qualities. Thornton possessed 





LEFT: The signed and dated Coade stone 
mantel in the drawing room was imported 
from England in 1800, one of the few exam- 
ples of the artificial earthenware composition 
to remain in the United States. A portrait 
of William Thornton hangs above the mantel. 


ABOVE: The silver plateau, used as a cen- 
terpiece on the dining room table, is original 
to the house. Mounted over a second Coade 
stone mantel is a reproduction of Edward Sav- 
age’s famous painting of George Washington's 
family, which hangs in the National Gallery. 





OVE: Originally John Tayloe III's library, the parlor became famous as the Treaty of Ghent 
where in 1815 Madison signed the treaty that ended the War of 1812 and established 
vith Britain. It is generally agreed that when the White House was under siege in 1814, the 

vas spared because it was occupied by the French ambassador rather than an American. 





continued on page 42 
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SIT McGUIRE SHOWROOMS WITH YOUR INTERIOR DESIGNER OR FURNITURE DEALER 
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Revival Victorian, American Oak, 


Country French, Art Nouveau, Art Deco, 
English and Architectural Antiques 


Antiquarian Traders 


Downtown warehouse address 

4851 South Alameda Street 

Los Angeles, CA 90058 

Tel: (213) 627-2144 Fax: (213) 232-3767 


140 Page Catalog $15 
(incl. updated supplement) 
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In exotic cobalt crystal and 
pure platinum. 


He shaped the age of Art Deco and 
beyond. His works continue to inspire 
and entice. Now, an original work of art 
created by the masterful Erté. Fireflies. 
An exquisite vase in mouth-blown 
Pp cobalt crystal—the intense blue typical of 
i | tat) Te (ol Mp U Me Uale MLA IRe (cede LoL s 
aera the maiden portrayed in genuine plat- 
inum—applied by hand. A glittering 
galaxy of fireflies embraces the vase’s 
circumference. Set on a classic deco- 
inspired pedestal. Each vase bears 
Erté’s unique signature. Exclusively 
from The Franklin Mint. $295, pay- 
able in installments. 








THIRTY-DAY RETURN ASSURANCE POLICY 
If you wish to return any Franklin Mint purchase, you 
may do so within 30 days of your receipt of that pur- 
chase for replacement, credit or refund. 
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Please mail by July 31, 1991. 
The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, PA 19091 


Enter my order for Fireflies by Erté, to be 
crafted in imported cobalt crystal and 
precious platinum. My vase will bear 
the signature of the late Erte. 

| need send no money now. Please bill 
me for a deposit of $59.* when my vase 
is ready to be sent, and for the balance 
in four monthly installments of $59.* 
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each, after shipment. 


*Plus my state sales tax and 
a one-time charge of $3. for shipping and handling 


SIGNATURE 
ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


MR/MRS/MISS 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE/ZIP 


12416-116 
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Restoring a William Thornton Legacy in Washington, D.C. 


them, won the contest for the “swing” 
structure and has two to Latrobe’s 
one. The prize was the commission 
for the Octagon, a town house for 
horsey, parsimonious, Virginian arch- 
Federalist John Tayloe III. 

Thornton had won easily over his 
French competitors in the nation’s 
first two major architectural contests. 
They were held before Latrobe and 
Hadfield arrived on the scene in 
1796: the Library Company Building 
in Philadelphia (1789) and the United 
States Capitol (1793). After those two 
professionals appeared, he was no 
longer taken seriously as an architect 
of the Capitol. He lost the commis- 
sion for the Baltimore Cathedral to 
Latrobe, but he was a crafty politician 
and retained the favor of rich Feder- 
alists, who rewarded him with resi- 
dential projects such as the Octagon. 

Thornton was a born courtier, but 
he was much more than that. No 
mere charming diner-out, he was an 
agitator, amateur of architecture, 
painter, physician, novelist, gold 
miner, sheep raiser, sugar planter, 
calumniator, inventor, informal mili- 
tary governor and, for more than two 
decades, commissioner of patents. 
Some people were one of these, a few, 
like Latrobe, several, but Thornton 
was them all, simultaneously. His 
“papers” are, finally, nearing publi- 
cation by the University of Virginia, 
and his reputation will, thereafter, be 
a subject for restoration, as the Octa- 
gon already is. 

Let’s deal with the politics of these 
architects and clients first, and then 
have a look at what has been done to 
the Octagon. Latrobe’s politics were 
Foxite, like Jefferson’s: He was 
friendly to the French Revolution in 
its early stages and consistently hos- 
tile to the Tory governments that, in 
Britain, confronted France. He did 
not like horses, and after Tayloe re- 


jected his splendid tribune-centered 
design for the Octagon site, he did 
not like Tayloe: a man, he said, “with 


very inferior talents, and scarcely a 


single ideal bey« to 


continued from page 38 


be a violent party man and to amass 
money,” moved by a “passion for 
horses.” Tayloe’s party “violence” 
came naturally—he had been educated 
at Eton and Cambridge—and, like 
many colonials after that sort of educa- 
tion, he was more tory than the Tories. 
Tayloe was not lovable: His avarice 
was widely observed, often by those 
who resented how successfully he ap- 
plied it. Mrs. Tayloe, amply endowed 
with the Ogle tobacco lands of Mary- 
land, was a gentler creature and 
caught in the cross fire of political fac- 
tions. Latrobe and William Lee, a 
prominent diplomat and_business- 
man, did not like her or the other 
women of the High Federalist circle, 
with the exception of Dolley Madison. 
Lee spoke of the rest as “meager... 
oily ... fidgety ... piping and swarm- 
ing like blackbirds in a swamp.” 
Tayloe was sufficiently angry with 
the Jeffersonians to support legisla- 
tion to turn Latrobe and Jefferson’s 
White House into an accommodation 
for the Congress, to charge Jefferson 
with having so “sold to France” as to 
intend to place a Bonaparte upon the 


The career of William 
Thornton began on the 
island of Tortola. 


throne of the United States, and to 
support New England’s threat to se- 
cede rather than go to war against 
Great Britain. The Octagon was saved 
from destruction during that war 
when the British punished Washing- 
ton City in 1814 because Tayloe pru- 
dently gave it diplomatic immunity. 
He provided it to the French ambas- 
sador, who had himself just made a 
prudent switch from representing 
Napoleon to representing the Bour- 
bon allies of Britain. The ambassador’s 
wife kindly made the place available 
as a depository for the silver and 
china of friends, like the Thorntons, 


who could expect no immunity. (The 
Madisons moved in a little later, 
while the White House was made 
white again by erasing the conse- 
quences of British fires.) 

The career of William Thornton 

~began on the island of Tortola, upon 

which his Quaker father had become 
a prosperous sugar planter in the 
1750s. Revenues from Tortola sugar 
and slaves sustained the Thorntons 
for a long time thereafter—Mrs. Wil- 
liam Thornton lived until 1865. Over 
that long span they consistently la- 
mented their dependence upon slav- 
ery, strove to abolish it, but did not 
free their slaves. Thornton went off to 
Edinburgh for training in medicine, 
and after an unsatisfactory trial of 
that profession in Philadelphia, he 
never returned to it. It was just as well 
that he also had studied art in Paris 
and had acquired powerful friends, 
including Benjamin Franklin. 

Franklin and Thornton experi- 
mented together with electricity and 
optics. Thornton had a gift for draw- 
ing, considered writing a major thesis 
upon the flora and fauna of Puerto 
Rico, and was a respectable painter. 
He wrote sentimental novels, poems, 
botanical journals and very funny let- 
ters. He also wrote calumnies of rivals 
(Latrobe among them) leading to at 
least one libel suit (which Thornton 
lost), proposals for liberating slaves 
from masters, Greeks from Turks, 
and Latin Americans from Spain. 

He gambled on horses, gold mines, 
merino sheep, steamboats, insurance 
companies, city markets and land. He 
invented so many things that while 
commissioner of patents not only did 
he award many patents to himself 
but, according to one of his aides, 


“not a model ever came in... that he © 


did not claim...that virtually, he 
was a prime inventor of it.” Those as- 
sertions did not affect his conduct, for 
he was a gentleman; the most amaz- 
ing accomplishment of his two de- 
cades in. office was that no one ever 
successfully asserted against him a 
conflict of interest. 


continued on page 46 
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AUDIS INNOVATIVE SAFETY FEATURES 


DO MORE THAN BUILD A BETTER CAR, 
ite bUI LT) CONFIDENGE 


@® Having examined all-of 


you'd probably find it challenging 


Audi's safety features, 


trying to determine which one in- 
spires the most confidence 

Would the distinction fall on our 
Automatic Front Seatbelt Tension- 
ing System or driver's side air bag? 

Does it belong to the hands-free, 
voice-activated cellular telephone 
that lets you keep your eyes on the 
road and your hands on the wheel? 

How about all-wheel Quattro” 
drive? Logically speaking, 


everything points 


to the Anti-Lock Brakes: An electro- 
mechanical system so sophisticated 
it can modulate pressure up to 15 
times a second, react instantane- 
ously to the steepness of a hill or the 
“g” forces of a turn. 

lronically, we would assert that 
it is none of the above. 

The most confidence - building 


feature in an Audi is none other 





TAKE CONTROL 







than control. Granted, control cant 
be touched, activated or, for that 
matter, seen. 

It can't be turned on or off with 
the flick of a switch. 

But make no mistake about It. 
From the moment you place your key 
in the ignition, it's there. 

It's working. 

And it's quite real. 

Moreover, were you to ask Audi 
drivers about control, chances are 
you'd hear the same thing. 

It's the one safety feature they 


can't live without. 


Audi 100 


©1991 Audi of America 













When art becomes | 
; , the art of light. 





designer: ’ 
Michael Callahan 


Wood, glass, ceramic, and pottery 
lamps with hand painted shades. 
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SHERLE WAGNER 


NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 


The beauty of these hand-carved gems may well leave one speechless, for they bespeak craftsmanship of a caliber rarely 

found today. Each and every basin is hewn to perfection from a solid block of marble or onyx. And given the variety of stones available, 
it is not at all unlikely that he and she may find a single shell they can happily call a we shell. 

For catalog of all works, please send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022 
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HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE: THE OCTAGON 





Restoring a William Thornton Legacy in Washington, D.C. 


Thornton’s architectural achieve- 
ments deserve more attention than 
they have received. It is true that his 
earliest designs and the winning ele- 
vations for Library Hall and the 
United States Capitol are pastiches of 
pattern-book ideas. But his last three, 
the Octagon, Tudor Place and one of 
the pavilions for the University of 
Virginia, are at the highest reach of a 
gentleman-amateur’s capacity to ma- 
nipulate ideas current in his time. 

Tudor Place was the country estate 
of the Peters of Georgetown, the only 
competitors in the Federal City of the 
Tayloes for the status of chatelaines 
to the Federalist past. Mrs. Peter’s 
brother, George Washington Parke 
Custis of Arlington House, went over 
to the Jacksonians in the 1820s, but 
until that strange turning took place, 
Arlington House, Tudor Place and 
the Octagon were the city’s citadels 
of Federalism. The odd thing is that 
Thomas Jefferson not only gave 
Thornton the patent office director- 
ship in 1802 but engaged him, at the 
end of their lives, to assist with the 
University of Virginia. The doctor 
was a charmer. 

The ongoing restoration of the Oc- 
tagon—headquarters from 1898 to 1968 
for the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and now a museum open to the 
public—provides an opportunity to 
look into the world of the Thorntons, 
Tayloes and Peters. The Octagon it- 
self is a highly original creation, 
working out, upon a difficult seventy- 
degree site, a reassertion of the cosmo- 
politan culture of the ancien régime. 

Three prototypes come to mind. 
First is La Pavilion de Bagatelle, a fo- 
lie created in sixty-four days in 1777, 
in the Bois de Boulogne, by Fran- 


cois-Joseph Bélanger for the comte 
d’Artoi brother of Louis 
XVI). 7 md, down to the niches 
and size or octago- 
nal anter 1 of 
the stair, i 


at Sharphan 
Pownoll (circa 
another British 
style, with which 
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have been familiar: Robert Adam’s 
Deputy Ranger’s villa for Green Park, 
in London, for the son of Adam’s 
Scottish friend Archibald Montgom- 
erie, earl of Eglinton (1768). Thornton 
moved in Eglinton’s circle in Edin- 
burgh, and there is an Adamy feel at 
Tudor Place as well as in the Octagon. 
But if I had to bet, I’d say that Tay- 
lor’s villas were providing most of 
the images to Thornton when he was 
composing both those Franco-British 
houses. Taylor drew his most consis- 
tent patronage from two sets of peo- 
ple with whom Thornton also had 
connections. They moved in a circle 
of West Indian planters of sugar and 
owners of slaves, of Thornton’s fa- 
ther’s generation, grown prosperous 
enough to build themselves houses in 
England. And linked to the West In- 
dian nabobs were military figures 
like General John (“Gentleman John- 
ny’) Burgoyne, known to Americans 
as the loser at Saratoga but to Lon- 
doners as acompetent playwright and 
frequent patron of architecture. 
Thornton apparently possessed, in 


Thornton’s architectural 
achievements deserve 
more attention than they 
have received. 


Tortola and later in Philadelphia and 
Washington, copies of many of the 
architectural books published in the 
1780s and 1790s, and made fresh 
combinations of themes developed in 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
by Taylor, Adam and the French. Con- 
sequently, the Octagon is not the 
nineteenth-century house with a Dor- 
ic portico that Latrobe would have 
given Tayloe; it is something more 
conservative, permeated by the spirit 
of the 1770s. As such, it is without 
rival in the United States. 
Like the architectural composers of 
the 1760s and 1770s, Thornton loved 
manipulate spheres and ellipses 


and to find uses for the odd-shaped 
interstices among such big, bold, ar- 
bitrary geometric forms: closets and — 
stairs, pantries and vestibules ensue. 
The Octagon is not an octagon but a 
seventy-degree puzzle with a series of 


~ solutions as elegantly resolved as the 


Haydn sonatas of the time. 

Visitors to the Octagon may now 
see its elegance partly restored. Its 
walls, structural systems, electric wir- 
ing and mechanical systems are in 
trouble, and thirty coats of paint 
obscure its architectural detail and 
original colors. Over two million dol- 
lars has been raised so far, and a lot 
more is needed to bring the place 
back and permit it to serve as the mu- 
seum of real life the American Archi- 
tectural Foundation—an arm of the 
AlA—intends to make it. First-rate 
social historians have been at work, 
alongside structural engineers and 
restoration architects. Already it’s 
clear that this is the city’s most inter- 
esting house. It has nothing of the 
pallid elegance of the attenuated Fed- 
eral style. The spaces are brazenly 
willful, and as the original colors are 
brought back to the walls, we will see 
how audacious they are. 

The Octagon is not demure. It was 
much bigger than anything in its 
neighborhood, higher—almost as 
high as the reach of a fire hose— 
and bulkier. For Tayloe and Thorn- 
ton, it was a magnate’s pompous city 
house, prepotent, even now, to the 
sprawling General Services Adminis- 
tration Building across the street. The 
AIA is serious about the Octagon, hav- 
ing set its own office block well behind 
it, so it appears without competition. 
It is given instead the reflective en- 
dorsement of a glass wall. 

The Octagon is both a document 
and a residence, legacy of a most 
remarkable amateur of architecture 
and of a trying client. Any man who 
could be at once the friend of Thomas 
Jefferson for thirty years and a wel- 
come dinner companion to John 
Tayloe III was an adept indeed. 
Thornton was no saint, but he must 
have been wonderful company. 
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The Worlds First Multi-Room Amplifier Offers 
Advantages That Are Very lear 


Introducing the Sonamp from Sonance. The first up to three pairs of high-quality 8 Ohm speakers. 
amplifier designed specifically for multi-room, multi- But don't take our word for it. Julian Hirsch ; 


zone installations. From the company that save you the writing in Stereo Review, says the Sonamp is “a true 


first high-fidelity in-wall speaker. powerhouse in actual use.” And that its “always a plea- 
Using the latest technology, the Sonamp is the sure to find a product that goes well beyond the norms of ~ 

heart of the total music system, designed for performance.” He should know. He’ tested a few. 

architectural audio installations where multiple pairs of To find out more, contact the Sonance dealer 

speakers, ora single pair of in-wall speakers, are driven nearest you by calling 1-800-582-7777. Outside the 

fri ma single source. US.A., 114-492-7777. In Canada, 604-873-4475. 
And the Sor 1amp features power to spare — Or write Sonance, 961 Calle Negocio, San Clemente, 

wit 25 watts per channel. A huge toroidal power CA92672, Fax 1-714-361-5151. 

trai lso em] af syed for highly regulated, low The Sonamp from Sonance. The best thing to 

noist >O you can easily connect happen to multi-room audio since our speakers. 
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_ A Viewer’s Guide to the oe television series from Thirteen/WNET in New York, 
premiering Monday, July 1 on PBS. 
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THROUGH TIME. AND EXPLORE A EUROPEAN COUNTRY THAT'S AS ALIVE TODAY AS IT WAS A THOUSAND YEAR 


VISIT SPAIN. TRAVE 


AGO. WHEN YOU GO, FLY IBERIA AIRLINES OF SPAIN, THE CARRIER WHOSE HOSPITALITY, SERVICE, AN 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE COUNTRY IS UNPARALLELED. TAKE ALONG THE OFFICIAL CARD OF TOURISM IN SPAIN 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS° CARD, TO PAY FOR EVERYTHING FROM PLANE TICKETS TO HOTEL ACCOMMODATION; 
AND IF SISTANCE ONCE YOU'RE THERE, STOP BY OUR CONVENIENT AMERICAN EXPRESS® TRAVE 
SERVICER C /R FREE BROCHURE, CALL 1-900-73-SPAIN(75¢/MINUTE). THEN TALK TO YOUR TRAVE 


AGENT. ANL VISIT A COUNTRY WHERE THERE'S SO MUCH TO SI. Sr>~ I g~3 
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Celebrating Our Cultural Heritage 


Dear Architectural Digest Reader: 


A nation’s culture is the expression of its character, and examining our 
culture helps us understand who and what we are. Since 1986, the award- 
winning public television series AMERICAN MASTERS has explored this 
country’s cultural heritage by profiling the lives and achievements of some 
of the individuals and institutions that have most profoundly influenced 
it. These rich and textured documentaries put into fresh perspective the 
contributions of those who have shaped the worlds of music, film, theater, 
dance, literature, ideas, and the visual arts. 


This summer, AMERICAN MASTERS returns for its sixth season, airing 
Mondays at 9 p.m. (ET) on PBS beginning July 1. (Check local TV listings for 
the exact dates and time in your area.) The Viewer’s Guide on the following 
pages introduces you to the creative personalities being featured this year. 


Each season of AMERICAN MASTERS has been met with an outpouring 
of critical acclaim. The consistent quality of the series is also reflected in the 
more than 30 awards these programs have received over the years, in- 
cluding numerous Emmys, three Peabody Awards and an Oscar. 


Thirteen/WNET in New York is proud to present this outstanding series 
on public television. We hope that you'll be joining us this summer to 
experience these fascinating journeys into the creative imagination. 


Sincerely, 


BE 


William F. Baker 
President, Thirteen/WNET in New York 


“The best biographical series ever to appear 
on American television.” 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


“By any standard, AMERICAN MAS- 
TERS is a wonderful program to have 
around.” 


The Boston Globe 


“AMERICAN MASTERS has almost 
single-handedly pulled summer TV out of 
the doldrums.” 

The Christian Science Monitor 


“With Susan Lacy as Executive Producer, 
AMERICAN MASTERS has become 
singularly adept in the production of 
biographies concerning those in the arts, 
popular and otherwise.” 


The New York Times 
“The PBS seriee AMERICAN MAS- 


TERS... is one of the precious few reasons 
to get excited about summertime TV.” 


The New York Post 


“Right from the start, it was obvious that 
AMERICAN MASTERS was a treasure. 
... 1's a ‘given’ as one of the happiest things 
to happen to these long, hot summers, a 
brilliant star in the PBS firmament.” 


The Newark Star-Ledger 
“The AMERICAN MASTERS series is 


one of the most continually interesting shows 
on PBS.” 
The Chronicle-Independent (Camden, SC) 


| AMERICAN MASTERS is funded by a major grant from the National Endowment for the Arts. Additional funding is provided by public 
television stations, the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, the Marilyn M. Simpson Charitable Trust and Rosalind P. Walter. 


serving as deputy director of performance 
programs and as senior program execu- 
tive for the award-winning Great Per- 
formances series. From 1984 to 1987, 


Susan Lacy 


Executive Producer 


As creator and Executive Producer of the 
AMERICAN MASTERS series, which 
she began developing in 1983, Susan Lacy 
has overseen the production of 65 documen- 
tary profiles since the series premiered in 
June 1986. Ms. Lacy had worked at the 
National Endowment for the Arts and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
before joining Thirteen/WNET in 1978, 


she was with the Sundance Institute, a 


filmmaking organization founded by Robert 


Redford, heading its East Coast office. 


Currently, she has several television 


_ventures and feature films in development. 


Senior Producer of AMERICAN 
MASTERS is Harlene Freezer; 
Diane Dufault is Producer. 
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The 1990 World Champion Mercedes 1s history 
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Weaving an unprecedented string of 15 dering horsepower with the reliability of a 
in 17 races from 1989 through 1990, Mercedes-Benz. Outracing—and outlasting- 
ned the World Sports the fastest competition the automotive world 

Pre Championship in 1990 for a could muster. 
secon ive year. From its rugged lightweight hypereutec- 
Pow luo of C11 tic aluminum block to its free-breathing 
“Silver Arro id - ee 32-valve cylinder 
liter V-8 that . = head, that same 


seven hundred a — ae - basic five-liter V-8 








© 1991 Mercedes-Benz of N.A., Inc., Montvale, N.J. 


Its V-8 lives on. 


design is still potent but considerably tamer engineering leadership, call 1-800-468-4001 
in SOOSL form. As placid as a millpond. All anytime. Or visit your authorized Mercedes- 
| but inaudible at normal speeds. Indeed, it is Benz dealer. 
an engine so thoroughly civilized as to normally 
_ go all but unnoticed. 

So perhaps the 500SL V-8 should thank 
the 1990 World Champion V-8 for making 


A 


it famous. 
ENGINEERED LIKE NO OTHER 


: For more information on Mercedes-Benz CAR IN THE WORLD 
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Helen Hayes: First Lady of 
the American Theatre 


Monday, July 1 at 9 p.m. 
(ET) on PBS 


From the time she first stepped ona 
stage at the age of five, Helen Hayes 
had “star quality,” and she con- 
tinued to enchant audiences and 
critics alike throughout a career 
that spanned over 60 years. This 
loving tribute to the legendary 
actress highlights many of Hayes’ 
most memorable roles, including 
her theatrical triumphs in Mary of 
Scotland and Victoria Regina and her 
Oscar-winning performances in 
the films The Sin of Madelon Claudet 
and Airport. 

At the heart of the film is an in- 
depth interview in which Hayes 
discusses her long career and her 





Fe 


RX a ae 
Portrait of a Legend 


personal life as the wife of writer 
Charles MacArthur. Narrated by 
Jason Robards, the film includes 
clips from some of Hi 

performance | 
with such frie 

James Stewart, 

and Angela Lansbury. (\ 


Produced by Timothy Marx, Reube 
Aaronson and Stephan Chodorov. D 


by Reuben Aaronson and Timothy Mu 








Miracle on 44th Street: 
A Portrait of 
The Actors Studio 


Monday, July 8 at 9 p.m. 
(ET) on PBS 


Paul Newman hosts a star-studded 
look at the history and impact of 
America’s most influential acting 
school. The Actors Studio was 
founded in 1947 by several 
members of The Group Theatre, 
and became the center for advan- 
cing the naturalistic acting tech- 
nique known as “the Method.” 
The Actors Studio has had a sig- 
nificant influence on American 
theater and film, nurturing such 
talents as Marlon Brando, Ellen 
Burstyn, Montgomery Clift, James 
Dean, Marilyn Monroe, Paul 
Newman, Eli Wallach, and Joanne 
Woodward, many of whom are 
featured in the film. 

Using interviews, archival 
photos and film footage, the pro- 
gram shows how the Studio pro- 
vides a unique environment in 
which actors can stretch their 
talents and hone their skills. 
Actors recall their auditions for the 
Studio, and describe how the 
Method helps them create roles. 
(60 minutes) 


Produced by Chloe Aaron. Directed by 


Dennis Powers. 


Edward R. Murrow: 
This Reporter 


Monday, July 15 at 9 p.m. 
ET) on PBS 


s two-part documentary, an en- 
presentation from last season, 


Courtesy of Chloe Aaron 


combines in-depth interviews with 
numerous clips from Murrow’s 
landmark radio and television 
broadcasts to paint a telling portrait 
of the man who virtually invented 
electronic journalism. The program 
follows Murrow from the begin- 
nings of his long career with CBS, 
through his coverage of World War 


II and the Korean War, to his 


confrontation with Senator Joseph 
McCarthy and his departure from 
CBS. 

The film includes recollections 
of Murrow’s colleagues Eric Seva- 
reid, David Brinkley and Walter 


Cronkite, as. well as conversations 





The Quintessential Journalist 


with Murrow’s widow Janet and his 
son Casey, friends ranging from 
Lauren Bacall to Supreme Court 
Justice Lewis F. Powell, and Mur- 
row’s biographer, A.M. Sperber. 
(120 minutes) 


Produced and directed by Susan Steinberg. 
Co-produced by Elizabeth Kreutz and 
Harlene Freezer. 


A. Einstein: How | See 


the World 


Monday, July 22 at 9 p.m. 
(ET) on PBS 


Ina revealing portrait of the world’s 
most famous physicist, Albert 
Einstein’s other roles as humanitar- 
ian and philosopher are examined. 
A tireless defender of individual 
liberties, Einstein stuck tenaciously 
to unique ideals both in the human 
sphere and in his scientific inquir- 
ies. The program portrays the 
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Einstein = Humanitarian 


unknown young physicist who 
shocked the world with his revolu- 
tionary theories as well as the older 
man who witnessed the cata- 
strophic consequences of these 
theories with the making and use of 
the atomic bomb. 

Interwoven with home movies 
and archival films are interviews 
with Einstein’s friends and col- 
leagues, including Nobel Prize 
winner Linus Pauling, who dis- 
cusses Einstein’s efforts to encour- 
age nuclear disarmament. (60 
minutes) 


Produced by Laura Nathanson and Kirk 
D'Amico. Directed by Richard Kroehling. 


Sarah Vaughan: 
The Divine One 


Monday, July 29 at 9 p.m. 
(ET) on PBS 


The Divine Sarah 





Gifted with a voice that could have 
made her a candidate for grand 


AIP Niels Bohr Library 


Don Perdue 


Opera, yet possessing a jazz musi- 
cian’s powers of invention and 
daring, Sarah Vaughan was one of 
the greatest singers of jazz and 
popular music this country has ever 
known. From her childhood days 
singing and playing organ at the 
Zion Baptist Church in her native 
Newark, New Jersey, she went on 
to sing with the Earl Hines and Billy 
Eckstine bands in the 1940s. 
Through the 50s, 60s and 70s, 
Vaughan’s reputation grew as she 
toured the world and recorded with 
some of the finest jazz musicians, 
including Dizzy Gillespie and 
Charlie Parker. In addition to 
interviews with Vaughan’s asso- 
ciates and admirers, including Billy 
Eckstine, Roy Haynes and Kathleen 
Battle, the film includes clips from 
the singer’s live performances that 
amply demonstrate why Vaughan 
has been called “The Divine Sarah.” 


(60 minutes) 


Produced by Toby Byron and Richard 
Saylor. Directed by Matthew Seig. 


The Genius of Ray Charles 


Monday, August 5 at 9 p.m. 
(ET) on PBS 


Born Ray Charles Robinson in Al- 
bany, Georgia, the legendary sing- 
er/composer/pianist Ray Charles 
virtually invented soul music, 
bringing together the rhythms and 
styles of gospel, blues, country and 
jazz. Using performance clips, 
archival footage and interviews 
with the singer’s friends and asso- 
ciates, the film charts Charles’ 
career from the early years he spent 
performing around the country to 
his rise to international stardom 
with a string of classic hits includ- 
ing “Georgia on My Mind” and 
“Hit the Road Jack.” 

The program also deals with 
the difficulties Ray Charles had to 
overcome in his life, including the 
childhood glaucoma that left him 


-blind, and the drug problems that 


plagued him in the mid-1960s. In 
creating a vibrant portrait of 
Charles, this film pays tribute to a 
strong and talented man while 


Fine ae ne oi ere a he ARRON OY ier EOE, ONT a 


celebrating his exhilarating and 
enduring music. (60 minutes) 


Produced by Kirk D'Amico and Toby Byron. 
Written and directed by Yvonne Smith. 


Ray Charles, the Original Soul Man 





Menuhin: A Family Portrait 


Monday, August 12 at 9 p.m. 
(ET) on PBS 


This two-part profile of Sir Yehudi 
Menuhin, which won an Interna- 
tional Film and Television Festival 
Gold Award, looks at the life and 
work of the celebrated violinist. 
Born in New York of Ukranian 
parents, Menuhin was acclaimed a 
musical genius at the age of eight, 
and was only 15 when he made the 
definitive recording of the Elgar 
Violin Concerto. Since his debut in 
Paris at the age of 11, he has never 
been absent from the international 
concert stage, and is still perform- 
ing and conducting in his 70s. 

The documentary, filmed in 
the U.S., Europe and the Far East, 
follows Menuhin from his own 


Violin Virtuoso 
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music school in Europe to his ap- 
pearances with the world’s great 
orchestras. Combining archival 
footage from Menuhin’s days as a 
famous child prodigy with exten- 
sive interviews with Menuhin, his 
mother, sisters, wife and children, 
this film reveals the man behind the 
music. (120 minutes) 


Produced and directed by Tony Palmer. 





Classic Cole 


Youre the Top: 
The Cole Porter Story 


5 PAF UE TF pP.tit. 


The man who personified—and 
chronicled in music and lyrics—the 


high society of the 1930s and 40s is 
presentec in a lively and entertain- 
ing tribut ; a tunesmith, Cole 
Porter nmatched, and as the 
creator « roadway musicals — 
from Kiss Kate to Can Can—his 
wit and sty! ndards 
to which ters 
aspire. 


The award 
tary, an encore f 
AMERICAN MAS 
son, features classic | 
from Porter’s movie n 
well as archival footage an 





Cole Porter's Silk Stockings 
Hosted and narrated by entertainer 
and Porter devotee Bobby Short, 
You're the Top includes interviews 
with Bob Hope, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., Cyd Charisse, Gene Kelly and 
Alfred Drake, among others. (60 
minutes) 


Produced by Kirk D'Amico. Written and 
directed by Allan Albert. 


Robert Motherwell and 
The New York School: 
Storming the Citadel 
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Robert Motherwell came to New 
York in the early 1940s and joined a 
group of artists—including Jackson 
Pollock and Mark Rothko—who set 
out to change the face of American 
painting. Telling the story of the 
Abstract Expressionist movement 
through one of its last survivors, 
this film is both a unique document 
of a crucial turning point in the 
history of 20th century art and a 
moving personal story. 


Motherwell’s “N.R.F. Cottage, #2” (1960) 
' Vr rr 
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Whitney Museum 


~.footage and photographs of the 






















As spokesman for the Abstract 
Expressionist movement, Mother- 
well is an articulate witness who 
is both artist and philosopher. Seen 
painting in his studio and preparing 
for a major retrospective, he has 
not abandoned his quest and feels 
that he is “still learning how to 
paint.” The film contains archival 


Abstract Expressionists and the 
historical events that influenced 
them, as well as interviews with art 
critics and historians. (60 minutes) 


Produced and directed by Catherine Tatge. 


Frederic Remington: 
The Truth of Other Da 
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A 19th-century artist and author 


best known for his scenes of life 
in the American West, Frederic 





Remington’s “The Sun Dance” 


Frederic Remington Art Museum 





Remington fired the nation’s imag- 
ination by portraying those mo- 
ments of conflict that defined the 
West’s romantic heroes. This docu- 
mentary, narrated by Gregory 
Peck, traces Remington’s career 
from the sketches he made as a boy 
to his mature work at the turn of 
the century as one of America’s 
finest painters and sculptors. The 
program also explores Remington’s 
influence on filmmakers like John 
Ford and his enduring effect on 
popular culture. 

Shot in High Definition Televi- 
sion, the film features location 
photography in Wyoming, upstate 
New York and Texas, as well as 
archival footage, vintage feature 
films, period photographs, original 


New¥ork Dallas Los Item 
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Untitled (Remington’s Last Painting) 


works of art, and interviews with 


historians and _ scholars. (60 


minutes) 


Produced by Tom Neff, Amie C. Knox 
and Diandra Douglas. Co-produced by 
Madeline Bell. Directed by Tom Neff. 


Waldo Salt: 
A Screenwriter’s Journey 


Monday, September 9 at 9 p.m. 
(ET) on PBS 


The story of a survivor, this com- 
pelling film traces the life and ca- 
reer of the Oscar-winning writer 
who overcame the stigma of the 
1950s blacklist to create such pow- 
erful films as Midnight Cowboy, Serpico 
and Coming Home. Waldo Salt began 
his career in Hollywood in 1937, 
writing such films as Shopworn Angel 
and Rachel and the Stranger before 
being blacklisted in 1947. Nearly 
destroyed by McCarthyism, he 
returned to screenwriting 15 years 
later and went on to win critical 


Midnight Cowboy Screenwriter 


Frederic Remington Art Museum 





acclaim and two Oscars. Salt, who 
died in 1987, spent his later years 
teaching at Robert Redford’s Sun- 
dance Institute. 

This film, nominated for an 


Academy Award as- Best Feature 
Documentary, includes a lavish 
array of film clips as well as 
interviews with Robert Redford, 
Dustin Hoffman, Jon Voight and 


Springsteen 
Fall 1991 Special on PBS 


Talent scout, record pro- 
CeO AEB et cma sku lie 
impresario, jazz critic— 
John Hammond was one of 
the most influential forces 
rem Uiisatevemp rite ried tt Cy 


John Hammond: From Bessie Smith to Bruce 


Superstar: The Life and Times of # | 


Andy Warhol Ler 
>) 

Spring 1992 Special on PBS = ‘ 

Whether he was immortalizing Campbell soup sd 


cans or Chelsea girls, Andy Warhol’s work was 
startling and eclectic—much like the man 
himself. From his first appearance on the art 
scene in the late 1950s until his death in 1987, 
Warhol made his mark as one of the key creative 
figures of the 20th century. The “cinema-collage” 
Superstar vibrantly captures Warhol’s world by 
juxtaposing images of Warhol's art, films and 
FPO Ree eMC ast otirmmititcee-lo Cy tCMm ue tdc Mm cade T otal 
comments from Warhol, art dealers and critics, 
and such friends and associates as Viva, Dennis 
Hopper, Liza Minnelli, Roy Lichtenstein, Ultra 
Violet and David Hockney. (90 minutes) 


Written, produced and directed by Chuck Workman. 


John Schlesinger, and in-depth 
discussions with Salt and his family. 
(60 minutes) 


Produced by Robert Hillmann, Michelle 
Satter and Diane Dufault. Directed by 
Eugene Corr and Robert Hillmann. 


Text by Susan Camardo and Kerry Ashton, 


~Thirteen/WNET. 
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Bruce Springsteen with John Hammond 


century. This Peabody Award-winning film, an encore 
presentation from last season, reveals Hammond’s genius for 
discovering and nurturing such outstanding talents as Billie 
Holiday, Count Basie, Bob Dylan, Aretha Franklin and Bruce 
Springsteen. The program also explores the role that 
Hammond, a fervent integrationist, played in fighting racism 
within the music industry as well as in the world around him. 
Terlattete-wlcses on Mss B eC lilee tem lin me adele beetle 
he worked with, the film creates a vivid portrait of this music 
industry legend. (60 minutes) 


Supervising Producer: Diane Dufault. Produced by Hart Perry, 
Alan Ramer and Charles Benanty. Directed by Hart Perry. 
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Wearing high heels can put 
3,000 Ibs. per square inch 
of pressure on your vinyl 
floor. That’s enough to put 
a permanent dent in other 
vinyl floors—including 
Armstrong’s® best floors> 
but it can't touch the beauty 
of Mannington Gold. So 
Mannington Gold looks new 
longer. We'll even back that 
up with a “No Questions 
Asked” free replacement 
guarantee** 

Mannington Gold. When it 
comes to performance, we 
can handle the pressure. 
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Barbara Siebel Thomas’ Domestic Portraits on Long Island 
By Alastair Gordon 





THE MORRIS STUDIO 


BELOW: Lee Radziwill asked the artist to 


HOUSES STAND OUT against the flat 
landscape of eastern Long Island. 
Great shingled cottages and sprawl- 
ing wood-and-glass structures strad- 
dle dunescapes or hover over potato 


Following in a centuries-old tradition of 
house portraiture, Barbara Siebel Thomas cre- 
ates idealized images of residences on eastern 
Long Island. ABOVE: An expanse of sky dom- 
inates an oil of Pete Peterson and Joan Ganz 
Cooney’s Water Mill house, a Shingle Style 
structure designed by Eugene L. Futterman. 


paint a series of portraits as a gift for her hus- 
band, director Herbert Ross. One, a gouache 
on paper, depicts several views of the cou- 
ple’s East Hampton house. “I chose a trompe- 
l’oeil effect,” Thomas explains, “as if the 
scenes were cut out and pasted together.” 


fields, skimming the broad sky with 
cupola and chimney. The architectural heritage of the Hamp- 
tons has been celebrated since the area emerged as a resort 
colony in the nineteenth century, and it is there that Bar- 
bara Siebel Thomas, a painter and illustrator, has memori- 
alized the summer houses of the prominent and powerful. 

Thomas gives her clients idealized images of their coun- 
try houses, images that can be hung over Park Avenue 
mantels or in Wall Street offices. She has specialized in 
residential portraiture for the past few years and works out 
of a small studio at the back of her house in Bridge- 
hampton, where she lives with her husband, Michael, the 
author and columnist, and their son, Francis. 

“I try to make the houses look as good as I can,” says 
Thomas, who worked for ten years in advertising as a 
commercial artist. “I interpret a lot and try to pick ele- 
ments that please the owners and please me.” 

This is how we would all like to imagine our own resi- 
dences—without sinking foundations, leaky roofs or high 
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This is how we would all like to 
imagine our own residences. 
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The Jaguar Sovereign. 
Distinguished Not Only 
By Its Classic Beauty, 

But Also Its Exceptional Value. 
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o even the most impartial observer, 
aD inc graceful elegance of a Jaguar 
Sovereign is readily apparent. What may 
not be so obvious, however, is the truly 
exceptional value that a Jaguar Sovereign 
represents. 

For proof, consider the impressive 
list of standard features fitted to every 
Sovereign. Foremost among them is our 
highly responsive 223-horsepower, 4.0- 
liter engine, teamed with an electronically 
controlled, four-speed automatic trans- 
mission. The Sovereign is also equipped 
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with an advanced four-wheel, anti-lock 
disc brake system. In addition, eight-way 
power front seats, automatic air condi- 
tioning system and six-speaker sound sys- 
tem are fitted as standard equipment. 

Any objective measure of the 
Sovereign's value must take into account 
its wealth of luxurious amenities. As you 
would expect, the seats are faced with 
rich, supple leather and the passenger 
cabin is tastefully appointed with pol- 


‘ished burl walnut. A supremely smooth 


ride is afforded by our sophisticated sus- 


OPE 





pension system, though never at the sacri- 
fice of spirited handling. 

Naturally, the Sovereign is covered by 
our remarkably comprehensive, three- 
year/36,000-mile limited warranty and 
Service-On-Site, Jaguar’s 24-hour roadside 
assistance plan. See your dealer for details. 

Test drive the Sovereign and experience 
an automobile of outstanding beauty and 
value. For the name of your nearest dealer, 
call 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
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he secret to greeting 
the morning is in knowing how 
to let the moming greet you. 

Slowly. Quietly. 

One ray of light at a time, 
inching across the floor. In a room 
like this, “rise and shine” becomes 
more than a figure of speech. 

At Andersen, we make 
windows that have been waking up 
rooms this way for over 85 years. 
We can do the same for you 
in your home. 

Just see your Andersen? 
window dealer listed in the Yellow 
Pages, send in the coupon, or call 
1-800-426-4261. Then greet 
the moming from any side 
of the bed you choose. 

Come home to quality. 





Come home to 


Andersen’ 


Send me free literature on Andersen? windows and 
patio doors with High-Performance insulating glass. 
I plan to O build O remodel D replace. 
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Barbara Siebel Thomas’ Domestic Portraits on Long Island 
continued from page 60 


mortgage rates, but as perfect dream houses. “You put in 
the most ideal sky,” Thomas explains. “The ocean is al- 
ways bright blue, the grass is always green, and every 
flower in the garden is in perfect bloom. It’s better than a 
photograph. The houses never looked more beautiful.” 

In her paintings, Thomas tries to capture something spe- 
cial about the place, as if she were doing portraits of the 
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ABOVE: For a client who wanted the garden 
of her Southampton house rendered in full 
bloom, Thomas worked on-site and from 
photographs before painting a gouache that 
is, she says, “close to the way it really looks.” 
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“The architecture and landscape on Long Is- 
land are a combination found nowhere else,” 
says Thomas. BELOW: Breeze Hill Farm in 
Bridgehampton is the subject of an oil on 
Masonite painted for a fund-raising auction. 


owners themselves. She takes photographs and makes 
sketches on-site, which she shows to her clients before pro- 
ceeding with the final composition. 

When, for example, she was painting the Water Mill 
residence of Pete Peterson, a former secretary of com- 
merce, and his wife, Joan Ganz Cooney, a television execu- 
tive, she concentrated on the dramatic setting. The house, 
a rambling Shingle Style structure designed by the late 
architect Eugene L. Futterman, is set on a high dune that 
lies between a bay and a small pond. 

The artist began by making a series of sketches of the 
residence at various times of day and in different 
kinds of light. Then, after consulting with her clients, 
Thomas decided to make the house an element in the 
background and the surrounding landscape the primary 
focus. The final painting was done on a three-by-five- 
foot Masonite board. 

Thomas labors over details, such as the sun-flecked dune 
grass in the foreground of the Peterson house portrait. “I 
painted blades of grass for four months,” she recalls. She 
also doesn’t hesitate to alter nature. “I'll leave things out 
that I don’t like, or Ill compose the 
picture in a way that suits me.” 

Barbara Thomas’s paintings are not 
simply idealized domestic icons. Sev- 
eral clients have had her pictures re- 
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Barbara Siebel Thomas’ Domestic Portraits on Long Island 
continued from page 64 


produced for note cards. That is, in 
fact, how she got started: Years ago, 
she painted a portrait of her parents’ 
residence in Amagansett, which they 
later had printed for an invitation. 
Soon Thomas was in business paint- 
ing other houses and gardens. 

For clients in East Hampton, she 
sketched the house from a low angle 
and curved the landscape a little to 
make the structure more imposing. 
And, when painting another house, 
rather than illustrate the main fagade, 
she rendered the view from the back 
porch over a saltwater pond. 

Thomas portrayed the poolhouse 
of another couple as a Hansel and 
Gretel cottage with a thatched roof, 
set in a sylvan landscape. It is, in fact, 
in the suburbs of Stamford, Connecti- 
cut. The swimming pool, meanwhile, 
has been made to look like a natural 
pond surrounded by clumps of irises 
and rhododendron bushes. The cli- 
ents also asked her to include a 
nearby river, so Thomas diverted its 
natural flow and made it run through 
the background of the painting. 

In a gouache on vellum for an in- 


ent scenes,”” remembers Thomas. 
“Lee was very specific about what 
she wanted. We spent a lot of time 
walking around the house while she 
pointed out what she liked best. She 


_ definitely wanted the corner of the li- 
‘brary, she wanted her garden, and 


she wanted the dog to be included.” 

One of the Ross paintings is a gen- 
eral view of the house and its twin 
gables. Another depicts the patio 
with a glass table and a view of the 
ocean beyond. The other two are 
made up of vignettes from around 
the property: the dog asleep on a 
chaise; the path down to the beach; 
the entrance gate; a green lawn chair; 
a hat rack in the hall. 

Sometimes the artist chooses 
not to show any part of a house at 
all, instead highlighting some other 
aspect of the property. She discov- 
ered that clients with a house in East 
Hampton loved to sit by the swim- 
ming pool and look out over Georgi- 
ca Pond and beyond to the ocean and 
watch the light change. So she decided 
to paint the vista instead of the house. 

“I wanted to leave out all the ar- 


She discovered that clients with a house in 
East Hampton loved to look out over Georgica 
Pond and watch the light change. So 
she painted the vista instead of the house. 


vestment banker, she kept the South- 
ampton house in the background and 
placed the English-style garden in the 
foreground. An urn stands at the cen- 
ter amid lavender, pink and white 
flowers in perpetual bloom. 

Lee Radziwill, as an anniversary 
present for her husband, film director 
Herbert Ross (The Turning Point, Steel 
Magnolias), asked Thomas to paint 
four watercolors of the East Hampton 
house the couple had recently pur- 
chased and renovated. 

“They had a photographic collage 
that gave me the idea of doing a sort 
of trompe-l’oeil scrapbook of differ- 


chitecture,” she explains. The first 
thing that struck her about the land- 
scape was a group of pine and shad 
trees that had been wildly shaped by 
the wind. In her painting, the trees 
frame the view out over the pond and 
cast strange shadows across a soft 
carpet of grass. 

Painting portraits of houses pre- 
sents a welcome creative challenge 
to Barbara Siebel Thomas. ‘Satisfying 
a fantasy is what it’s about. If people 
ask you to paint their house, you only 
want to please them,” she says. “I get 
great pleasure. out of making them 
look beautiful.” 
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AD STUDENT DESIEN COMMPERMIOn 





Encouraging Excellence in Interior Design Education 
By Suzanne Stephens 


Architectural Digest’s 1990 Student Design 
Competition sought to encourage young inte- 
rior designers and to recognize the accredited 
schools at which they study. LEFT: First-prize 
winner J. Brian Rock of Kansas State Univer- 
sity visualized “cavelike interior spaces with 
no specific definition of ceiling, wall and floor.” 


BELOW: “Simplicity of form and function 
gives clarity and definition to space,” says sec- 
ond-prize winner Wesley Crosby of Kansas 
State University. A barrel-vaulted ceiling and 
marble walls highlight the living room of 
a design intended to showcase Korean art. 


BOTTOM LEFT: Chantelle LeBlanc of Louisi- 
ana State University won third prize for her 
Charleston, South Carolina, residence. “I used 
architectural detailing to create a transition 
between the modern building and its historic lo- 
cale.” A frieze distinguishes the entrance hall. 





LAST YEAR, TO RECOGNIZE and reward excellence in 
interior design education, Architectural Digest de- 
cided to inaugurate a competition for students of 
accredited design programs in schools throughout 
the United States. The competition was specifically 
a residential one: Students were asked to design the 
interiors of an apartment—including an entrance 
hall, living room, dining room, master bedroom 
and bath, second bedroom and bath, powder room 
and kitchen—on the fifteenth floor of a new build- 
ing with expansive views of a surrounding city. The 





apartment's design was to reflect the needs and in- 
terests of a hypothetical family that would live 
there. The husband, forty-seven years old, was a 
corporate executive with his office nearby; the wife, 
forty-four, a writer who worked at home. The two 
had a daughter, a college student who would stay at 
home during school breaks, 

The number of submissions was high, and in- 





continued on page 70 








The Encyclopedia of 
Summer Classics, Illustrated: 


Gar Wood split-cockpit 
runabout. 1940, two-tone 
mahogany, 16' speedboat. 

The “sweet sixteens,” fitted 
with a 90-hp Chrysler L-head 
Ace 6, were beautifully built 
pleasure craft designed for riding 
and waterskiing on inland lakes. 






Alfa Romeo Spider Veloce. 
The Pininfarina-designed, fuel-injected 
DOHC 2.0-liter, 5-speed classic roadster. 
With power-assisted four-wheel disc brakes, 
power-assisted steering, driver's side air bag 
and a premium sound system. Often referred 
to as “the official car of summer.” 
For additional information, 
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Encouraging Excellence in Interior Design Education 
continued from page 68 


RIGHT: A special judges’ award was given to Marc Joseph Tolbert of 
Kansas State University for his innovative design of a living module 
situated in a 15-unit building submerged in the ocean. The living room, 
with its revolving pole chairs, “capitalizes on the spectacular views,” 
says Tolbert. “Each module is connected to a central elevator core.” 


BELOW: Evelyne Rissolo of San Diego State University received an hon- 
orable mention for a San Francisco apartment decorated with a Japanese 
theme. In the master suite is a stepped wall that separates the sleeping 
area from the sitting room. Water cascading down the wall and flowing 
into a bridge-spanned tub adds to the overall serenity of the space. 





cluded entries from schools and universities as di- 
verse as Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, New York, 
UCLA and the University of Texas at Austin. Archi- 
tectural Digest’s editor-in-chief, Paige Rense, who 
acted as chairman of the panel of judges, was de- 
lighted. “We had hoped to encourage students who 
were not necessarily from urban areas to partici- 
pate,” she says. “We expected a large number of 
entries from major cities, but we were surprised to 
find the submissions showed a wide distribution 
throughout the country. A good many came from 
Manhattan, Kansas, not just Manhattan, New York.” 

Indeed, quite a few did come from Manhattan, 
Kansas, where Kansas State University is located. Of 
the nine prizes awarded, six, including the first- 
prize winner, went to students at that institution. 
Yet at no point did the judges know who had sub- 
mitted the entries, or where the entries came from. 

The panel of judges was composed of Stanley Bar- 
rows, former chairman of the Department of Inte- 
rior Design at F.I.T. and former professor of interior 
design and director © ‘he European Studies Pro- 
gram at Parsons Schoc of Design i: New York; 
John Dobkin, president 0: Historic Fiudson Valley; 
John Loring, senior vice-president and design direc- 
tor, Tiffany & Company; Nancy A. McClelland, 
vice-president of 19th- and 20th-Century Deco- 
rative Arts at Christie’s; R. Craig Miller, director of 
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the Department of Design and Architecture at the 
Denver Art Museum; and Robert C. Woolley, senior 
vice-president and director of the Decorative Works 
of Art Division at Sotheby’s. 

According to John Loring, the evaluations were 
based on “real originality, thought, imagination and 
energy.” The first-prize winner, by J. Brian Rock of 
Kansas State, is an organic environment made of 
sculpted concrete walls, ceilings and floors modeled 
into cavelike spaces. “His is an interesting interpre- 
tation of Antonio Gaudi’s designs,” observes Barrows. 
The different ceiling heights and columns rising 
like stalagmites from the floor also bring to mind 
the work of German Expressionist architects in the 





ABOVE: “The apartment, in a high rise in Denver, is reminiscent of the 
Arts and Crafts Movement, with its built-in cabinetry, colored glass 
panels and Mission oak furniture,” says Pamela Schafer of the Interior 
Design Institute of Denver, who won an honorable mention. A conver- 
sation area centers the living room, which is accented with faux-beams. 
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Encouraging Excellence in Interior Design Education 
continued from page 70 


LEFT: For Guy Allen of Kansas State University, who was awarded an 
honorable mention, a streamlined apartment overlooking Lake Michi- 
‘gan in Chicago “presents endless possibilities for showcasing contem- | 
porary art.” Translucent glass panels separate the bath from the master 
bedroom, which is dramatically punctuated by a large black headboard. _ 





have barrel-vaulted ceilings to amplify the natural 
light admitted through the windows. Stanley Bar- 
rows notes that the student demonstrated an aware- 
ness of certain architectural ideas and how they 
might be applied to residential design. “Young stu- 
dents often concentrate on the remote past,” he ex- 
plains. “This student showed he understood what 
the design of the twentieth century was about.” 

A more traditional interior placed third in the 
competition. Submitted by Chantelle LeBlanc, a stu- 
dent at Louisiana State University, the interior 
scheme was conceived for an apartment in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. The prevalence of dark green, 
deep burgundy and dusty rose recalls the color pal- 
ettes of the nineteenth century, as does the generous 
BELOW: “The residence is a sanctuary of tranquillity,” says Bonnie use of cornice friezes, wood paneling, and dado on 
Blume of Kansas State University, an honorable-mention winner, of her the walls. Juror Robert Woolley finds the choice of 
apartment high above the East River in New York. A Japanese six-fold colors “compelling” and adds, “I also thought it was 
screen and a built-in buffet enliven the dining room, which is parti- a comfortable place I wouldn’t mind living in.” 
tioned from the rest of the space by faux-beam-supported screen panels. 

In looking at these three winners and the six 
other proposals awarded honorable mentions, the 
judges easily spotted the influence of period sources. — 
But the panel was partial to entries that “drew on 
these sources intelligently and were adapted to 
modern-day interiors,” as Loring puts it. Two hon- 
orable-mention submissions could easily fit into 
that category. One, by Bonnie Blume of Kansas 
State, built upon the strong linear quality and use of 
natural materials of the Prairie house interiors and 
furnishings of Frank Lloyd Wright. Another, by 





BELOW: “The house becomes a metaphor for the Theater of Home,” 
says Daniel Knoll of Kansas State University, who received an honor- 
able mention. “It’s tailored to the residents’ public and private spheres.” 
In the master bedroom, the “backstage” private area, the overall theatri- 
cality is emphasized by a circus-tent-like ceiling and carousel frieze balcony. 





early part of the twentieth century. “The design is 
based on historic research,” Barrows adds, “but the 
research is a stimulus; it is not merely copied.” 

The second prize was given to a radically differ- 
ent scheme, executed by another student from Kan- 
sas State, Wesley Crosby. Crosby sought to express 
the horizontal qualities of the spaces in the apart- 
ment by surfacing the walls in two-foot-wide bands 
of travertine marble. The apartment's public spaces, 
the entrance hall, living room and dining room, 
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They wintered in Bermuda, 
Summered in The Hamptons, 
And even their gin had a splash. 


They were the world’ first jet setters. And the 
jet was still 40 years away. If it was warm, beautiful 


and had plenty of water, the beautiful people of the 


1920's turned it into their playground. Newport. , 


Miami. South Hampton. 

The beaches became their ballroom. 
The boardwalks took the place of 
the fashion show runway. And 
the nightlife of the big cities— 
the orchestras, the nightclubs, 
the entertainers—followed 
them to the sun. 


Even their taste in cocktails 


followed. Because the very same gin that made 
the perfect Martini in Manhattan made the per- 
fect gin and tonic in Newport: a tall, iced glass of 
Gilbey’ with a splash of tonic. 

True, the days of the grand old boardwalks 
are long gone, and the big band by 
the water has been replaced by the 
boombox, but at least a bit of 
the old magic from the great 
resort life of the twenties is 

coming back. 
The Gilbey’ and tonic is once 


again making quite a splash. 
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Encouraging Excellence in Design Education 
continued from page 72 


Pamela Schafer, a student at the Inte- 
rior Design Institute of Denver, em- 
ploys late-nineteenth-century Arts and 
Crafts furnishings and design ele- 
ments to create a distinctive setting. 
An apartment intended for San 


-Francisco by Evelyne Rissolo of San 


Diego State University won an hon- 
orable mention for a design imbued 
with a strong Japanese sensibility. In 
another minimalist apartment, this 
time located in Chicago, Kansas State 
student Guy Allen envisioned an in- 
terior that emphasized the ceiling 
heights, as illustrated by the bed- 
room’s monumentally scaled head- 
board and canopy. 

An honorable mention called The- 
ater of Home by its designer, Kansas 
State student Daniel Knoll, dwells in 
the realm of the fantastic. Knoll ex- 
ploited the theatrical metaphor to 
create spaces that would “elevate 
everyday life.” As John Loring ex- 
plains, “It brings back early-twen- 
tieth-century stage sets like the 
ones of Joseph Urban. This is fine— 
hooray for the student! It has a 
real stylishness.” 

Loring and his fellow judges were 
struck most by designs that took 
risks. “We tended toward designs by 
students whose imaginations took a 
big leap,” he says. “Better the big leap 
than no leap.” Thus one submission 
that broke all the rules was an honor- 
able mention designated as a special 
judges’ award. The design, by Marc 
Joseph Tolbert, another Kansas State 
student, places the interiors under- 
water. Loring describes it as charac- 
terized by “exciting, eccentric ideas.” 

Not all the entries were exciting, of 
course. Stanley Barrows and Robert 
Woolley maintain that too many 
schools do not concentrate enough 
on residential design, while offices, 
hotels, restaurants and institutions re- 
ceive more attention instead. “Many 
students didn’t know how to attack 
the problems of residential design,” 
says Barrows. Nonetheless, the panel 
of judges, as Robert Woolley says, 
admired “the enormous effort” put 
forth by the students. 0 
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(21) estimated mpg city and 27 estimated highway mpg** 
_ What's more, it offers the added traction and handling 
of the world’s most advanced full time 4-wheel drive 
system and anti-lock brakes. Which means it’s also built 


However, if you do happen to find yourself # 
tting in traffic at least you'll be able to sit in @ 
ymfort. Thanks to luxury options like a sumptuous iether 


terior*, air conditioning, 80 watt AM/FM stereo cassette 
eck and a moonroof. to get you out of tight spots on the road. 


And, while you're on the road you won't find yourself The 1991 Subaru Legacy. Because after all, bumper to 
Instantly pulling off to fill up on gas. coi iB AR bumper traffic may be unavoidable for 
ecause the 1991 Subaru Legacy gets ® cars, but not for passengers. 


We built our reputation by building a better car. 


For more information and your nearest Subaru dealer, call 1800-284 -8584 





El Sarmiento Restored - 
Al Collectors Addison Mizner Villa in Palm Beach 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JUAN PABLO MOLYNEUX TEXT BY MICHAEL FRANK PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAN FORER 








In restoring El Sarmiento, a 1923 Addison 
Mizner villa in Palm Beach, Juan Pablo Moly- 
neux sought to revive the grand proportions 
and eclectic spirit of the original and 
a refined setting fo: 
collection. In 
Figure Tun 











“] grew to adore the house, the way Miz- 
ner used space,” says Molyneux, who did 
everything from restoring fireplaces and 
ceilings to reworking the second floor. Pi- 
casso’s 1941 Homme Assis au Verre is in the 
living room. Manuel Canovas sofa velvet. 
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“Many collectors are so scared of mixing 
paintings with other things they end up living 
with white walls and chrome tables.” 


PICTURE THIS: Juan Pablo Molyneux, 
the Chile-born, Paris-trained, Buenos 
Aires-seasoned New York designer, 
sheds his suede oxfords, laces up a 
pair of roller skates and takes him- 
self on a mobile tour of an Addison 
Mizner house in Palm Beach. Skating 
in secret until his contractor asks 
about the blemishes that appear on 
the floor between their meetings (“I 
had to confess; he thought some bi- 
zarre animal was breaking into the 
house during the night”), Molyneux 
glides for several afternoons over 
dimmed wood, receiving his first 
physical introduction to Mizner. But 
it is a senescent Mizner he meets: 
The rooms are empty, the shell de- 
cayed, the original intentions of the 
architecture blurred by decades of 
counterfeit renovations and unenlight- 
ened improvements. 

Even so, the architect’s spirit re- 
mains impressive. Molyneux skates 
through rooms of audacious propor- 
tion, rooms punctuated with exuber- 
ant arches and pierced with Palladian 
windows and finished with details of 
such eclectic dash that it seems as if 
Italian, Spanish and Moorish archi- 
tecture—and several centuries of each 
—have been sampled freely, reck- 
lessly even, in outfitting the space. 
Shocked at first, Molyneux decides 
that the house is a mixture of Loire 
chateau and Disney World; then, af- 
ter several visits, Mizner’s curious, 
compelling gusto begins to seduce 
him. “I became hooked,” the de- 
signer recalls. “I had a feeling that 


someone with a great deal of fasci- 
nating personality was behind this 
house—he just couldn’t have been an 


ordinary architect.” 

Addison Mizner was far from ordi- 
nary. An impresario whose appetite 
for everything house-related was 


80 


consuming, Mizner was almost sin- 
gle-handedly responsible for the 
Mediterraneanizing of Palm Beach 
and Boca Raton in the 1920s. Criti- 
cized for years for his spendthrift, 
pastry-chef approach to architecture 
and mocked for his structural over- 
sights (he was rumored to have for- 
gotten bathrooms and staircases on 
occasion), Mizner is now widely seen 
as a formidable, fluent talent who 
worked interchangeably as architect, 
interior designer, real estate broker 
and city planner. He established fac- 
tories and kilns to make furniture, 
lighting fixtures, pottery and tiles for 
the many building projects that occu- 
pied him during the Florida land 
boom, among them clubs, shops, 
apartment buildings and, of course, 
his Mediterranean mansions. 

Speaking of his approach to these, 
Mizner explained, “My ambition has 
been ... to make a building look tra- 
ditional and as though it had fought 
its way from a small unimportant 
structure to a great rambling house 
that took centuries of different needs 
and ups and downs of wealth to ac- 
complish. I sometimes start a house 
with a Romanesque corner, pretend 
that it has fallen into disrepair and 
been added to in the Gothic spirit, 
when suddenly the great wealth of 
the New World has poured in and the 
owner has added a very rich Renais- 
sance addition.” 

It is a course that Juan Pablo Moly- 
neux followed—in spirit, if not to the 
letter—during his two-and-a-half- 


Elsewh« 
from the 


in the living room are other works 
wner's collection; from left, Kees 


van Dongen’s 1905 Anita au Coeur Vert, Picas- 
so’s 1941 Femme Assise dans un Fauteuil and 
Joan Mitchell's 1971 Plowed Field. Lucrezia 
Moroni painted the Baroque-style ceiling and 
faux-marbre border. Sofa print from Boussac. 
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evident. And he puzzled out one of 
the architect’s undeniable mistakes: a 
line of columns in the pergola whose 
linking beam ran right through an 
arch that led to the living room and 
made no sense whatsoever. “It was as 
if Mizner had sketched himself into a 
corner,” says Molyneux, who has left 


. the mistake still partly unresolved, a 
‘tribute to the master’s quirkiness. 


Molyneux came to think of himself 
as Mizner’s accomplice. “It sounds 
awful to say you improved some- 
thing done by someone else, espe- 
cially when that someone is Addison 
Mizner, but I do think I was able 
to collaborate with him.” Wherever 
possible, Molyneux worked within 
Mizner’s vocabulary. In redesigning 
the staircase, for example, he copied 
and rescaled the railings from the 
exterior facade. For the library panel- 
ing he chose pecky cypress, a wood 


“It wasn’t decorated badly, it was treated badly,” says Molyneux of the house. “Whoever did the last job definitely didn’t understand 
what a Mizner house is.” ABOVE: A trompe-l’oeil mural by Robert Archer and Emma Temple adorns the redesigned main staircase. 


year restoration of El] Sarmiento, as 
the 1923 Mizner villa was originally 
known. Working for a client the de- 
signer says was “vaguely precise, if 
that’s possible,’”” about the house, 
which he envisioned as comfortable, 
warm and hospitable to his collec- 
tion of twentieth-century paintings, 
sculpture and pre-Columbian art, 
Molyneux began by removing illogi- 
cal partitions, sliding glass doors, 
the balustrade of the central staircase 
and other infelicitous degradings of 
the original design. He gutted and 
redrew the entire second floor, in 
which Mizner’s hand was no longer 


RIGHT: Pecky cypress lines the library, which 
the designer converted from a garden room. 
On the 17th-century Spanish table is a Ma- 
rino Marini bronze. The bureau plat is Louis 
XIV. Tiffany lamps. Clarence House fabric 
covers the club and slipper chairs and the otto- 
man. Manuel Canovas Roman shade fabric. 


OPPOSITE: In a corner of the dining room 
objects from a collection of pre-Columbian art 
include an array of Olmec figures date 
from 1500 to 800 B.c. and a Mixtec co rel] 
group from A.D. 1100 to 1400. Clarence | 

damask on Régence chairs. Baccarat crysta! 
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OPPOSITE: In a guest suite, Chaim Soutine’s 
Lady in Red is set over the fireplace—‘a com- 
bination of Gothic and Moorish style,” says 
Molyneux. On the Mies van der Rohe table 
is a Henry Moore bronze. The fauteuils are 
Louis XV. Carpet is 19th-century Chinese. 


Mizner used elsewhere in the house. 
Iron lighting fixtures and andirons, 
when he could find them, were Miz- 
ner originals, as was a table he ac- 
quired from an antiques dealer in 
Palm Beach. 

But there are Molyneux contribu- 
tions as well. The designer used a 
good deal of trompe l'oeil in the 
house: a rug mocked on the entrance 
hall floor; a living room ceiling that 
he says he thought of as “a Veronese, 
but with all the angels flown away”; 
and the whimsical mural in the stair- 
well, with its depiction of old-master 
paintings from the Spanish School— 
together with examples from the cli- 
ent’s own collection. Molyneux con- 
siders it one of the best effects he’s 
ever achieved. “For an art collector to 
have famous paintings reproduced 
on the wall is blasphemy—unless 
you're beyond blasphemy, so sophis- 


ABOVE: A trompe-l’oeil dome ceiling, which 
was painted by Lucrezia Moroni, highlights 
the daughter’s bedroom. Louis XV fauteuil is 
signed “Gourdin.” Art Déco mirror is by Ed- 


-gar Brandt. Clarence House fabric was used for 


the bed, sofa, draperies, ottoman and bench. 


ticated that you see the humor in it, 
which fortunately my client did.” 
When it came to furnishing the 
house, Molyneux was able to test and, 
he believes, prove one of his long- 
held theories: “Many collectors are 
so scared of mixing the paintings 
with other things that they end up 
living with white walls and chrome 
tables and sofas that are about as com- 
fortable as a museum bench.” The 
paintings in this case included works 
by Botero and Bacon, Picasso and 
Frankenthaler, vivid muscular can- 
vases that Molyneux nonetheless felt 
should be incorporated into an envi- 
ronment of warm, tropical colors, 


strong lines, ample upholstery. Re- 
sponding to the traditional argument 
that this approach turns the artworks 
into decoration, Molyneux explains, 
“On the contrary, the paintings are so 
important they speak for themselves. 
They turn the other elements into 
pure decoration.” 

After nearly three years spent 
learning to think like—or, more pre- 
cisely, with—Addison Mizner, Moly- 
neux finds the architect has enriched 
his vocabulary. “I’m working more 
theatrically, with more fun,” he says. 
“Mizner’s tropical grandeur is seep- 
ing in everywhere.” Since so many of 
his more elaborate mansions have 
been lost to the wrecking ball and 
others have been neglected or badly 
treated, it would seem that Mizner is 
fortunate, more than half a century 
after his death, to have found an ac- 
complice in Juan Pablo Molyneux. 














He redrew the entire second floor, in 
which Mizner’s hand was no longer evident. 
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Juan Pablo Molyneux reestablished the center courtyard as an outdoor 
space, restoring the arched windows and resurfacing the exterior walls 
to their original appearance. He also added the coral-stone paving and 
embellished the loggia with a mural by Lucrezia Moroni. “The In- 
dian landscape in the painting was invented,” he explains, ‘but the 
pointed arch takes its form from the one that leads into the dining Oe 
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_ Architecture: Robert A.M. Stern 
ene Trac 7G Traditions for a New England. Seat 


TEXT BY CLIVE ASLET 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY STEVEN BROOKE 


“The residence forms an asymmetrical and picturesque composition, characteristic of the informal seaside houses in the 
area,” says Robert A. M. Stern of his Shingle Style design for a New England island setting. The base of the house is detailed in 
fieldstone. “One wing has a curved, open terrace, while the smaller kitchen wing steps forward to create a visual stop,” he adds. 














Paired columns articulate the north-facing side porch, which 
leads to a corner gazebo. “Variations of textures and patterns 
enliven the surface of the house,” says project architect Randy 
Correll. “Not only are windows multipaned, but some have 
patterned divisions. For example, the square-paned dormer 
windows are capped by curvilinear-paned transoms. Some of 
the cedar shingles are patterned, such as the fish-shaped ones.” 
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FEW PEOPLE KNOW about the island, 
which lies just off Connecticut, not 
far from the east end of Long Island. 
And the owners of the summer 
houses have no desire to share their 
secret. There is little on the island to 
lure outsiders: only one small inn 
and one store. The summer residents 
like it that way. They have been 
going there, quietly, since the begin- 
ning of the century. Other than 
themselves, they have only the sea- 
birds and the boom of foghorns to 
keep them company. 

For one such family, architect Rob- 
ert A. M. Stern built a house on a spit 
of land called Wilderness Point. The 
site is aptly named, for there was 
nothing on the six-acre property but 
sand, rushes and a rocky beach. But 
Stern found that the top of the dune 


RIGHT: From the bluestone-paved terrace of 
the corner gazebo, the massing of the seaside 
elevation is visible. Across the lawn and be- 
yond the three-story octagonal tower is the ser- 
vice wing, which is set on angle to the rest of 
the house and steps down to the garden area. 





BELOW: Of the west entrance elevation, Stern says, “The stonework is based on nineteenth-century examples on the island.” 
Pebbles and beach stones cap the balustrade of the entrance stair leading to the pedimented porch, which is framed by small 
paired columns. The entrance terrace is continuous with the covered porches of the west wing and the north side of the house. 
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was just high enough to give pan- 
oramic views over the protected wet- 
lands. The jagged coastline is visible 
in almost every direction. Clearly, 
that was where the house had to be 
sited. The garden front faces east, and 
the main floor is only one room deep, 
allowing the summer breezes to blow 


through. On eith ide, the occu- 
pants can look out | ter 
Naturally, the vic rd the 
house is as importan view 
from it. “There are | of 
houses,” says Stern. “Those | ill 
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To give “a sense of architectural procession,” Stern says, he designed an arched hall- 
way to connect the living room to the entrance hall and to align with the pilaster- 
framed opening to the dining room. “This residence is basically one room deep so 
that sea breezes can circulate freely and to allow for water views on both sides.” 


and those on the hill. This is one of 
the latter.” The hill, it must be said, is 
not very tall; but from the beach the 
house can be seen rising up, magi- 
cally, over the rushes. The silver shin- 
gles and white trim seem to shimmer 
through the salt-laden air. Like all of 
Stern’s best houses, it has a quality of 
being at ease in its surroundings, al- 
most of being inevitable, that does 
not detract from its presence. It sits on 
a plinth of rough boulders that look 
as though they could have been 
brought up from the beach. In the 


last century, when many summer 
residences were given such a base, 
they would have been. Now, how- 
ever, the practice is considered en- 
vironmentally suspect, so instead, 
the project architect, Randy Correll, 
combed Connecticut for stones of ex- 
actly the right color. The stones, once 
used for old farm walls, have been laid 
with the weathered side outward. 
From the beginning it was clear 
that the silhouette would be all-im- 
portant to the design. Fortunately, 
the clients fell in love with the idea of 





. 


“The owners’ love of Oriental art is evident in the living room, with pieces such as 
a Chinese teak barrel stool, black-lacquered shelves and a Jiaqing-period vase, visi- 
ble in the entrance hall,” says McMillen Inc. designer Ethel Smith, who did the inte- 
riors throughout. The large painting in the dining room is by Helen Frankenthaler. 


a tower. Towers are nothing new in 
Stern’s oeuvre: He enjoys the plastic- 
ity that they give to elevations and 
the varied room shapes that they cre- 
ate inside. This one has a particular 
association, recalling the years the 
owner spent as a naval officer be- 
fore pursuing his business career. 
Whatever changes the design went 
through, the tower remained a con- 
stant. At the top, the belvedere, or 
viewing platform, provides the ideal 
place from which to survey the coast- 
line. Just below, the tower offers a ro- 


mantic setting in which the daughters 
of the house have their bedroom. 

It is one of the largest residences to 
have been built on the island since 
the heyday of summer houses at the 
turn of the century. In feeling, the 
new house reflects its predecessors— 
spreading mansions, many of them 
in the Shingle Style. Some of the de- 
tail derives from other buildings of 
that time: For example, the compo- 


_sition of the entrance fagade, with 


its two gables, is inspired by one of 
the early-twentieth-century architect 





Wilson Eyre’s many houses around 
Philadelphia. The hooded gables, in 
which the lower part is recessed be- 
neath a cornice, show how closely 
Stern has been looking at old work. 
More remarkably, Stern’s design 
seems permeated not merely by the 
detail but by the spirit of the past. 
That is partly due to the way the 
tower, gables, veranda and _ porches 
reach out and embrace the surround- 
ing space, forming sheltered corners 
and outdoor rooms. Leisurely plan- 
ning is a perfect complement to re- 
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ABOVE: Stern added scroll brackets to support the arched vault 
of a dormer window in the master suite. “Walls and woodwork 
are painted white and the ceiling asky blue to make the interior 
a part of the magnificent view,” says Ethel Smith. “And we 
designed the carpet to repeat the diagonal pattern of the chintz 


, 


chair upholstery.” The bedside lamp is antique Baccarat crystal. 









laxed summer afternoons. Thanks to 
the curving wings, there are plenty of 
sun traps, while those who prefer it 
will always find some delicious place 
in the shade. 

It is a house of detail. Shingles were 
cut*in decorative patterns, and in the 
floor of one of the porches, the points 


~ of the compass were laid in different- 


colored stones. The nineteenth-cen- 
tury-style weathervane takes the 
form of a shooting star, and a flat slate 
gives a pleasing top to the boulder 
chimney stacks. One special detail is 
above the Palladian window on the 
entrance facade, where the bird holes 
were intended specifically for pur- 
ple martins. Purple martins did not 
come, but the cliff swallows that ar- 
rived in their place serve as well. 
Their purpose? To eat mosquitoes. 
As befits a summer house, the inte- 
rior is light and open. The front door 
opens onto a central hall, whose dow- 
eled oak floor is used for dancing. 
Straight ahead is the door to the gar- 
den; turn to the left, and a deep Jeffer- 
sonian arch leads to the living room. 
The dentil cornice takes the simplest 
form possible—plain wood blocks. 
In the other direction is the dining 
room, with the kitchen and family 
room beyond it. The dining room 


BELOW: “On the seaside facade, the tower is the principal 
architectural element, and it is visually balanced by the gam- 
brel roof and gazebo forms at the right end of the elevation,” 
explains Stern. The entire house is cedar-shingled and trimmed 
in white-painted wood. To the far left and foreground, the pool 
and garden areas are enclosed by a fence designed by Stern. 
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COURTESY ROBERT A. M. STERN ARCHITECTS 


doors slide away into pockets. Since 
the rooms are open on both sides, 
corridors do not exist. The interior 
design, done by Ethel Smith of 
McMillen Inc. with the assistance of 
Michael Zabriskie, is appropriately 
low-key. Walls in shades of white are 
the backdrop to a collection of mod- 
ern prints and paintings. 

But the simplicity is deceptive. 
Though much of the interior detail is 
Georgian Colonial, or Colonial Re- 
vival, the plan hints at the complex- 
ities of the Shingle Style. Spaces open 
into each other and even overlap. 
Two pairs of French doors in the liv- 
ing room curve inward, completing 
the geometry of templelike porches 
outside. The bottom treads of the stair 
spill out into the hall, almost inviting 
one to sit on them. The kitchen is 
veiled from the family room by pan- 
els of linen-lined glass. 

The spatial ambiguity probably 
goes unremarked by most visitors. 
Far more important is that the house 
combines just the right degree of in- 
formality with just the right degree of 
style for the island. After a long day 
spent in the open air, many people 
will be thankful for the quality that is 
the residence’s most salient charac- 
teristic: repose. 0 


BELOW: The first-floor plan. “The entrance hall and living and dining rooms make up a continu- 
ous suite of formal living and entertaining areas,” says Stern. ‘Perpendicular to these rooms are 
the solarium, family room and kitchen, a second, informal suite of rooms.” ABOVE: Views of 
the seaside setting are visible from the belvedere of the tower. “The house is in an area that ex- 
perienced the greatest development of the Shingle Style in the early nineteen hundreds,” he adds. 
“And it is an expression of both my desire and the clients’ to emulate and continue this tradition.” 
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John Loring’s Paris Match 


Proper Pied-a-Ierre for Tiffanys Design Director 


TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM a 
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“It has the flavor of an apartment under the 
roofs of a Venetian palace,” says Tiffany’s se- 
nior vice-president and design director John 
Loring of his pied-a-terre in Paris. LEFT: In 
the living room, circa 1810 Venetian fresco 
panels hang near the Régence fireplace. On 
the mantel is a 1961 gouache by Gilles Aillaud 
and a Kangxi famille verte plate. A 1985 wa- 
tercolor by Richard Taddei rests on the floor. 
The 19th-century English armchairs are cov- 
ered in Turkish kilim fragments, comple- 
menting the kilim rug and the 18th-century 
Irish embroidery on the Chippendale footstool. 





“7 travel a great deal for Tiffany’s, which often 
gives me the opportunity to visit all the local 
dealers and find things that would be per- 
fect for the apartment,” says Loring (above). 





ABOVE: A circa 1750 framed Venetian panel 
painting is mounted above a Venetian figural 
console in the living room. Under the win- 
dow is a wrought-iron-and-brass Spanish 
stool before a circa 1800 Portuguese tile panel; 
on the floor next to it is a 19th-century archi- 
tectural gouache by Bernardino Bison. The ab- 
stract work is a 1984 gouache by David Diao. 
An antique Imari plate and inkwell are dis- 
played on the 19th-century Chinese table. 
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JOHN LORING—“Jack” to his many 
French friends—is back in Paris, at 
least for one long weekend a month. 
For eleven years (up till 1971), Loring 
had a full-time residence there, and 
since then, his tall figure has been a 
familiar sight in the flea markets and 
antiques shops of the French capital. 
Since 1979 Loring has been senior 
vice-president and design director of 


Tiffany’s in New York, which means 
that no aesthetic decision is made at 
Tiffany’s without ipprov- 
al. For several years kept 
what he calls a “major ay in 


Paris, but while he studied fine arts 
and worked as a painter there, he 
lived in several different quartiers. 
Each residence was interesting and 
original, in its own way reflecting Lor- 
ing’s changing circumstances and in- 
ventive, generous approach. 

“With my latest place,” he says, “I 
really think I’ve managed to land 
myself in a proper house, as opposed 
to one of those anonymous buildings 
that have nothing to do with one’s 
real lifestyle.” 

Loring is a youthful-looking fifty- 
one-year-old whose traditional ele- 





“Mme Nadine Nounez of Pamina was a great 
help in coordinating and counseling—every- 
thing upholstered is her work,” says Loring. 
“She had a precise sense of what would be 
right for the apartment.” Elsewhere in the liv- 
ing room, a circa 1920 oil by Deluermoz 
hangs above the ottoman, covered in Vene- 
tian cotton. The antique Portuguese ceramic 
cow and calf and Biot basket stand on a 19th- 
century English camphorwood officer’s chest. 





“My goal for the dining room was to keep a 
pure Louis XIV feeling in a space designed for 
a variety of purposes, from cooking and din- 
ing and puttering to holding meetings, writ- 
ing, painting and drawing,” he says. “While 
most elements are quite purposely not showy, 
the Portuguese ceramic man is meant to be 
assertive.” The 18th-century blue-and-white 
tile mural from. Lisbon depicts a life-size sen- 
tinel standing before a wall of flowered tiles. 


gance is tempered by a studied non- 
conformism. He has always gone out of 
his way to surround himself with the 
warmth and uniqueness of a real fam- 
ily—or, where that is lacking, with 
the intimate feel of a genuine home. 
“I’m like the son who has set up a 
separate establishment in his parents’ 
attic, which is to say I’ve taken over 
this place and made it fit my needs 
without spoiling its basic character.” 
That was where architect Patrice 
_Linyer came into the picture. “What 
Patrice has achieved is a small mir- 
acle,” says Loring, remembering the 





original low ceilings and the beams, 
thick with three centuries of grime, 
that lay hidden above them. 

“We virtually took the flesh off the 
apartment, leaving only the skele- 
ton,” says Linyer. “The proportions 
were completely different when we 
started. It was a huge surprise to dis- 
cover all that space to play with, and I 
played away till I got the effect John 
was after. I made him a proposal that 
I thought would suit him, and he ac- 
cepted it right away.” 

Loring wanted the details to be 
perfect—for instance, the paint finish 
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on the walls, prepared on a fabric 
base with several coats of oil paint in 
the traditional European way, took a 
long time to complete. For the floors, 
Loring and Linyer chose some tom- 


mettes—small unglazed terra-cotta 
tiles—from a chateau in the Loire 
Valley. yeriods when we were 


changing « eat fun,” 


says Linye cipation, 
with his great nven- 
tive approach, ni ig, ad- 
venture—very rar ion.” 
“My basic idea was to 1 sh 
seventeenth-century feel in .s 
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and somehow to harmonize that with 
the presence of the beams,” says Lor- 
ing. “I don’t think you need to cover 
every wall with boiseries to bring out 
the classical character of a place. All 
you need is a few good pieces of fur- 
niture. Given the kind of profession I 
have, I had to plan a room I could 
work in without compromising the 
intimacy of the apartment. I chose 
what I call the vestibule, which is a 
kind of dining room that doubles as a 
piace for work sessions and meetings. 
In the evening I can have dinners 
there—though the space functions as 


“T didn’t want to denature the house or the 
sense of being in a modest top-floor apart- 
ment,” explains Loring, who worked with ar- 
chitect Patrice Linyer on the restoration. A 
circa 1770 Austrian portrait of a princess 
hangs above the Louis XIV fireplace in the 
dining room. French steel garden chairs sur- 
round the table, set with an Angouléme por- 
celain service, Louis XIV brass candlesticks 
and 18th-century Irish crystal decanters. 











“The bedroom is like a small room in a very 
expensive French country inn,” he says. A 
circa 1880 street scene of Samarkand hangs in 
the bedroom; reflected in the giltwood mirror 
is a circa 1915 Louis Bernard painting. Atop 
the Charles X chest are a Royal Berlin covered 
porcelain urn, a pair of Charles X candlesticks 
as lamps, vermeil crab candlesticks Loring de- 
signed for Tiffany’s, a Portuguese ceramic 
Neptune and a Wedgwood jasperware vase. 


an office, its character works coher- 
ently with the other rooms. 

“There’s a feminine presence, too: 
the painting of a young Austrian 
princess, who smiles above the man- 
telpiece. And I love my wildly dis- 
proportionate Portuguese sentinel, 
made of ceramic tile, who greets ev- 
erybody who walks in. Everyone else 
seems to like him, too.” 

Loring’s way of life has been full of 
providential encounters, since he is 


_ constantly traveling for Tiffany’s be- 


tween New York, Paris and Venice, 
where he also lived for a number of 





years. He is a man who has always 
been intrigued by the myriad ap- 
plications of aesthetics; his spirit of 
curiosity and humor, along with his 
down-to-earth competence and ca- 
pacity for hard work, has comple- 
mented his fascination. 

“I couldn’t spare the time for a 
long-term decorating project,” he 
says. “My work schedule won't allow 
it. On the other hand, my job takes 
me all over the world, and I like that. 
I was seduced by bits and pieces for 
the apartment in Portugal and Italy, 


continued on page 180 
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Villa Madeleine on St. Croix 


Colonial Motifs in the Virgin Islands 


gees Croix has the most perfect climate in the world because the trade winds blow all year long,” says designer 
Ore Cleo me yen ceoii hme dooms Cnt eRe mel COE amen mee Emel c Cas cei ati 
and a Great House, built and run by Gregory and Marcia Roncari, it has been open since June 1990. OPPO- 
Sau Cd Scala i hae aaa Great House, anil contains the public rooms, overlooks the Caribbean. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY CARLETON VARNEY AND DANIEL S. PARKER OF DOROTHY DRAPER & COMPANY, INC 
TEXT BY JOHN TAYLOR PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 
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ABOVE: The Great House was built to resemble the sugar plantations that covered St. Croix until the mid-1860s. Wood- 
en railings outside the Roncaris’ private apartment—located over the dining terrace—lend a traditional air. “Villa 
Madeleine is West Indian in style, with lots of full-length French doors leading out to the verandas,” says Varney. 


“SO MANY OF THE BUILDINGS that they plunk down in the is- 
lands could be found anywhere,” says Gregory Roncari 
with a sigh. “Looking at them, you might as well be 
in Cleveland or Miami.” 

Roncari, who lives on St. Croix, is talking about the con- 
crete-and-glass resort towers that have been flung up on 
some Caribbean islands. Those modern buildings have no 
character, in his opinion. They ignore the region’s rich 
history and culture. 

And so when Roncari and his wife, Marcia, set out to 
create Villa Madeleine, a hotel on St. Croix that consists of a 
main building and individual villas, they were determined 
to ground its architectural style and design in Caribbean 
tradition. ‘We wanted it to have the feel of a nineteenth- 
century colonial outpost,” Gregory Roncari explains. 

The couple selected a site on a hill above Teague Bay on 
the eastern end of the island. The views are spectacu- 
lar, but practical considerations also guided their choice. 
“Beach houses are really too hot and salty, and there are 
too many insects,” Marcia Roncari notes. “Up on the hill 
you're exposed to the trade winds. That's essential for com- 
fort. It means that, while the villas have air-conditioning 
and screens, you don’t really need them.” 

Near the top of the hill, the Roncaris built what they 
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call the Great House. Designed by the architect William 
Adams to resemble a plantation mansion from the mid- 
nineteenth century, the Great House has high ceilings, 
numerous French doors, wide tiled verandas, elaborate 
gingerbread treillage and a galvanized-tin roof. The Villa 
Madeleine offices are on the first floor, as are the hotel’s 
dining room, bar, billiard room, reception lounge and li- 
brary. The Roncaris live above, on the second floor. 

A total of forty-three detached villas are arrayed on the 
hillside beneath the Great House. In designing them, Ad- 
ams employed the same architectural details he used for 
the Great House. The villas come in one- and two-bed- 
room versions, but each is self-contained, with a living 
room, a kitchen, a sun terrace, a walled garden and a pri- 
vate tiled swimming pool. 

To decorate the villas and the Great House, the Roncaris 
turned to Carleton Varney, who worked with his associate 
Daniel Parker and Vibha Hutchins, the project designer on 
St. Croix. The choice had an inevitable quality. Though 


OPPOSITE: Bold colors, such as the hibiscus pink used for the walls of the 
reception lounge, characterize the public areas. “Beige was out,” Varney 
says, “as was a sea of pastels.” To achieve a Euro-Caribbean flavor, “we de- 
cided on a sun-yellow exterior and russet-red roofs. We didn’t want an 
architectural beach house look but an island fantasy.” Sofa, Hickory Chair. 




















based in New York, Varney is a presence on the island, 
and he has owned a house there for more than twenty 
years. He also owns Princess Mill, a seventeenth-century 
sugar mill that he has converted into a restaurant and se- 
ries of boutiques. He even designed the interior of Frank’s, 
perhaps the most exclusive restaurant on the island until it 
was destroyed by Hurricane Hugo in 1989, and he first 
met the Roncaris through its owner, Frank Gullace. 

Varney enthusiastically concurred with the Roncaris’ 
desire to have Villa Madeleine reflect the local character. 
“I’m in favor of doing things that are related to the island,” 
he says. And like his clients, who left Connecticut nearly 
nine years ago to move to the Virgin Islands, he abhors the 
bland. “There are just too many hotel suites decorated in 
beige,” Varney observes. At the same time, he wanted to 
avoid certain rather familiar conventions of Caribbean dé- 
cor. “You see white wicker furniture and turquoise and 
lime-green pastels everywhere,” he told the couple. “We 
don’t want to do that again.” The designer didn’t exclude 
wicker entirely but was sparing in his use of it. 

Varney and his clients decided that the exterior walls, as 
well as some of the interior walls, of both the Great House 
and the villas should be painted a glowing yellow. “It’s 
a bright hibiscus yellow that’s indigenous to the island,” 
Varney explains. “The hills are covered with it.” 

Hibiscus also comes in pink and red, and Varney appro- 
priated those hues as well. “I picked all the colors out of the 
landscape and brought them inside,” he says. 

Occasionally, the Roncaris thought the colors the de- 
signer proposed were perhaps a little too bold. “When 
Carleton suggested bright red throw pillows in some of the 





Since Varney is steeped in the island’s history, he knew preci 


ABOVE: “People play chess or checkers, read or just sip co- 
gnac in the library,” says Marcia Roncari. Paneling and 
pedestal and side tables are mahogany, and the millwork 
throughout was done on the island. Wing chairs are 18th- 
century style. On a Shanxi-style chest used as a low table 
rests a Chinese charger. The circa 1920 schooner was once 
owned by the former Maine senator Margaret Chase Smith. 


“This is a place for people who don’t need to be entertained 
all the time, who like peace and quiet,” says Marcia Roncari. 
LEFT: The living room of a private villa has tile floors and a 
“Caribbean-yellow” ceiling. Glass-topped dining and low 
tables, along with the pine armoire, are from Henredon. 
The end table and French-style chair are from Drexel Heri- 
tage. Lamps by Wildwood. Patio furniture is from Tropitone. 
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villas, we said, ‘Bright red? In the Caribbean?’ ” Marcia 
Roncari recalls. “But he was right. It worked.” 

Since Varney is steeped in the history of St. Croix, he 
knew precisely the sort of furnishings that would have 
filled a colonial plantation house. “In the nineteenth cen- 
tury St. Croix—the largest of the three Virgin Islands fly- 
ing the U.S. flag—was an important stopping point for 
trading ships plying the spice and tea routes between Eu- 
rope, the United States and Asia,” he says. “As a result, the 
homes of the island’s aristocrats were crowded with things 
from both the East and the West.” 

Colonial eclecticism, then, defines the interiors at Villa 
Madeleine. The furnishings in the villas include every- 
thing from pine armoires and Chinese lamps to chintz 
draperies and English club chairs. 

The extraordinary variety of objects encompassed by the 
West Indies plantation style made it easier for Varney to 
fulfill the Roncaris’ wish that, in order to avoid homogene- 
ity, no two villas be decorated identically. “Each of the 
villas has individual touches,” Varney says, “different ta- 
bles, fabrics, wall fixtures, hangings.” 

Although it is less than a year old, the Great House has a 
rich period flavor. Its most formal room is a reception 
lounge with French doors that look across the ocean to 
Buck Island, a national park about two miles away that 


The Roncaris selected a hillside location “because it’s cooler and there 
are fewer insects,” she says. “The private pools and patios make it un- 
necessary to be directly on the water, but it’s only a quarter-mile down 
the hill to one of two beaches—Reef or Grapetree.” BELOW: A four- 
poster bed, chaise longue, chairs and night tables are from Walters 
Wicker. The floral print fabric used throughout is from Carleton V. 
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allows daily visitors but has no overnight facilities. The 
lounge has hibiscus-pink walls, a sofa covered in one of 
Varney’s own floral prints, an Oriental rug and a pair of 
Chinese-style ancestral portraits. ‘Every well-to-do planta- 
tion owner would have had a room like that, with Euro- 
pean and Asian influence,” says Varney. 

The library, by contrast, has a decidedly American feel. 
Its mahogany paneling, book-lined shelves, Oriental rug 
and eighteenth-century-style chairs could have been taken 
from the estate of a Connecticut squire. “The library is my 
favorite room,” Gregory Roncari confesses. “It gives us 
something not too many people have out here.” 

Dominating the library, where it is displayed on a shelf, 
is a large antique model of an American schooner that 
Varney discovered in Maine. “Carleton called us and told 
us he’d found a boat for us,” Gregory Roncari recalls. 
“We'd been working hard, and since we needed a vaca- 


tion, we thought he meant a cruise ship. He explained, 
‘No, not a boat in the water. A boat for the library.’ ” 

The Great House has an indoor dining room, but most 
guests prefer to take their meals on the outdoor dining 
veranda, which overlooks Teague Bay. After dinner, they 
tend to congregate in the billiard room, where French 
doors let in the gentle night breeze and a fan turns lazily 
overhead. The pool table itself is a massively handsome 
piece, with fringed pockets, carved legs and a deep blue 
felt surface. “The billiard room is the most popular spot in 
the house,” says Marcia Roncari. 

Its leisurely elegance certainly contributes to the impres- 
sion that the Great House is in fact an old plantation man- 
sion. “The best compliment we get is when people ask, 
‘How long has this house been here?’ ’”” Marcia Roncari 
says. “That means we’ve accomplished our mission. It 
looks like it’s been here hundreds of years.” 0 





BELOW RIGHT: An antique colored print of old St. Croix—which at various times in its 500-year history has flown the 
flags of Spain, the Netherlands, France, the Knights of Malta and, currently, the United States—is mounted in the 
beamed billiard room. Lamp bases at left are made of Philippine fishing baskets. Persian carpet. Chairs from McGuire. 


BELOW: Varney, right, and his associate Daniel Parker wanted to create 
“a sophisticated but comfortable environment.” For the Roncaris, wno 
moved to the islands in 1982, Villa Madeleine represents the fulfillment 
of a longtime dream. Each villa opens onto a pool. McGuire low table. 
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“We liked the feel of a three-hundred-year-old Great House that was clubby and personal,” 
Marcia Roncari explains, “so when we first discussed it with Bill Adams, the architect, we told 
him we wanted to create a new antique.” The dining terrace, whose awning fabric is Varney’s 
design, overlooks Buck Island, a national park maintained by the U.S. Park Service. “It’s kept 
pristine, with snorkeling and picnic areas, but no one is allowed to live on it,” says Marcia Roncari. 
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“Tt all begins with the carpets,” says Metzger. 
“T select the rug for the room first and then go 
from there.” Adds Christiano, “Whatever is 
put in should look appropriate, with nothing 
forced. You shouldn’t squeeze everything 
into a house.” The living room’s Aubusson 
rug is 19th century. Crowther of Syon Lodge 
mantel. Mallett at Bourdon House early-19th- 

P .. century legs on low table. Fabric on sofa and 
Re painted chairs, Clarence House. Brunschwig & 
od Fils upholstery on set @f four Russian chairs. 
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About the new architectural shell Metzger 
says, “Now it looks so authentic, the cli- 
ents’ friends think not all that much was done. 
We did everything!” OPPOSITE: “The dining 
room is filled with art,” he says. “We first 
bought the nineteenth-century paintings 
depicting the ports of France. We found 
them in a Sag Harbor shop.” The console desserte 
and Régence gilt mirror are from Kentshire. 


“THERE WERE NO moldings—nothing,”” 
says the wife about the new inte- 
riors of the sixty-seven-year-old house 
she and her husband bought several 
years ago in Washington, D.C. Her 
designer, Robert Metzger, who worked 
on the house with his associate, 
Michael Christiano, is even more ex- 
plicit. “There were no pilasters, no 
crown moldings, no overdoors, no 
niches in the living room, no panel- 
ing,” Metzger declares. ‘All of it 
was done by us.” 

Though the exterior of the still- 
handsome Mediterranean-style villa 
was intact, the original interior orna- 
ment had been lost through years of 
remodeling and modifications. Yet, 
as classical scholars and designers 
have long pointed out, interior orna- 
ment and detailing most effective- 
ly reinforce the proportions of rooms 
and give spaces a sense of scale. 
“The house looked awful,” recalls 
the wife. “But you could see that 
it had potential.” 

In their attempt to breathe new 
life into the residence, Metzger and 
Christiano were helped by the grace- 
fully proportioned structure that 
was constructed in 1924. “The bones 
of the house gave us our inspiration,” 
says Metzger. The house was de- 
signed by Waddy Wood, a Washing- 
ton architect who was responsible 
for some of the city’s victory arches, 
inaugural stands and public build- 
ings. Yet this particular villa re- 
vealed a softer, more regional spirit 
than many of the city’s classically 
patterned buildings. Its discreetly 
atmospheric Mediterranean-style ar- 
chitecture, with stucco walls, stone 
quoining, red-tile roof, arcaded sun- 
room, French doors and large win- 
dows facing a garden, shows more 
of an affinity with sunny resort 


ABOVE: “Upholstered walls of satin and elab- 
orate window treatments further enhance the 
opulent and dramatic character of the dining 
room,” explains Metzger. All fabrics from 
Clarence House. Marvin Alexander chandelier. 


towns than with crowded city streets. 

For years the couple had lived 
in Potomac, Maryland, outside of 
Washington. When their children had 
gone off to college, they realized they 
had had enough of the country. They 
like to entertain often and have an 
active interest in politics. “We're both 
from New York,” she explains, “so 
we wanted a city house.” 

A city house is understandably 
more contained than a country house. 
Many of the city residences that 
appeared in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries are sym- 


metrically organized rather than 


casually extending out into the land- 
scape. Here the entrance hall is 





aligned on an axis that leads directly 
through the house to a door opening 
onto the rear garden. Intersecting the 
space is an entrance gallery forming a 
cross axis between the living room on 
one side and the dining room on the 
other. This sort of symmetrical order, 
in which the rooms are spacious and 
discrete, responds well to the more 
formal life of the city. 

Metzger and Christiano accentu- 
ated the classical feeling inherent 
in the overall plan of the house by 
giving the entrance gallery added 
symbolic weight: Doors and arches 
are (rimmed with faux-marbre, while 
the walls deftly deceive the eye with 
their faux-stonework. Benches in the 
style of Thomas Hope, a leading fur- 
niture designer of the Regency pe- 
riod, and Empire consoles further 
establish the gallery’s grand aura. 
The living room and dining room 


The couple like a 
degree of formality, 
but they also wanted 
spaces where living 
could be more relaxed. 





ABOVE: “We wanted to have an outdoor feel- 


ing in the sunroom while maintaining the for- 
mality of the house’s principal rooms.” Florian 
Papp cabinet and 19th-century English elephant 
obelisks. Clarence House sofa fabric and chair 
suede. Drapery fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 


RIGHT: “The master bedroom is light and 
friendly,” notes Metzger. “We reinforced the 
feeling by using silk balloon shades, chintz 
draperies and patterned carpets. However, 
the husband wanted antique furniture with 
strength, pieces that weren’t frivolous.” The 
Sheraton-style armchair is from Hyde Park 
Antiques. Louis XVI urns from Marvin Alexan- 
der on the Kentshire English porcelain mantel. 
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evoke a similar presence through 
their scale and architectural detail. 
Yet the living room’s plush sofas and 
bergéres suggest an elegance ren- 
dered in a comfortable manner. The 
dining room, with its upholstered 
walls of satin and its shimmering 
draperies, Russian dining chairs 
and Empire crystal chandelier, af- 
firms the importance of tradition. 
“This is tradition with style,” Metz- 
ger emphasizes. 

“The scale of the house is enor- 
mous,” says Christiano. “It made 
European furniture necessary.” “But 
I didn’t want gilt or grandmotherly- 
looking things,” the husband says. 
“The house is stately and we're fair- 
ly young, and we didn’t want it to 
look too old.” Responding to this 
direction, the designers combined 
French Empire and English Regency 
and other pieces from the nineteenth 
century with a well-chosen selection 
of lighter furniture from an earlier 
age. “As long as the furniture was not 
too curlicued,”” Metzger says, “‘it 
was fine.” He adds, “You can’t take 
the identity away from the owner. 
You work with it.” 

The couple like a degree of formal- 
ity, but they also wanted certain 
spaces where living could be more re- 
laxed and intimate. Thus the house’s 
smaller rooms, such as the library, a 
cocoonlike study, and the sunroom, 
offer the requisite variety of settings. 
A separate study for the husband, 
converted from a coat closet on the 
ground floor, is surfaced with pine 
paneling and furnished with nine- 
teenth-century English pieces. It is 
very much like the “cabinets” that 
came into use in chateaus and manors 
in the early 1600s, when closets next 
to bedchambers were often outfitted 
as private work areas. 

Another well-defined space, the 
sunroom takes on a casual aspect that 
one associates with enclosed porches. 
Walls have been given a trompe-l’oeil 
finish of stone and floors are paved in 
limestone, to make the room appear 
reclaimed from the outdoors. 

One of the most striking transfor- 


continued on page 178 








Czar Nicholas I's Cottage Palace 


Gothic Fewel of the Imperial Family Outside St Petersburg 


TEXT BY PETER LAURITZEN PHOFOGRAPHY BY KARI HAAVISTO 


Known as the Iron Czar, Nicholas I of Russia (left) was a harsh ruler who estab- 
lished the Russian secret police. Yet in his private life he was a devoted hus- 
band who created Alexandria Park and its Cottage Palace in honor of his wife. 
BELOW: The Gothic Revival mansion—a “cottage” by royal standards—became 
the family’s favorite summer retreat. Built in 1826-29 as part of the Peterhof 
complex outside St. Petersburg, it features delicate ironwork tracery and stucco 
trim. Altering the tripartite symmetry, a dining wing, at right, was added in 1842. 


OPPOSITE: Adam Menelaws, the English architect responsible for the design of 
the Cottage Palace, also planned its interiors around his interpretation of a Gothic 
cathedral crossed with an English country house. White plasterwork leads the 
eye upward throughout; in the Grand Drawing Room, the ceiling was modeled 
on a cathedral rose window. At left is an arched door to a display cabinet. IN- 
SET: A French clock, made in 1834, replicates the west facade of Reims cathedral. 


THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


OF ALL THE CZARS Of Russia who once 
reigned at St. Petersburg, Nicholas I 
often seems the least distinguished. 
And yet he probably did more than 
any of his predecessors or successors 
to give his capital the stamp of archi- 
tectural distinction that makes to- 
day’s Leningrad one of Europe’s most 
beautiful cities. We owe him many of 
the white-columned neo-Palladian 
palaces, public buildings and squares 
designed by Carlo Rossi—rumored to 
be Nicholas’s half brother, the illegiti- 
mate son of the emperor Paul and a 
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Neapolitan ballerina. It was Nicholas 
who first opened the legendary Her- 
mitage art collections to the public; it 
was during his reign that the massive 
gilt dome of the Cathedral of St. Isaac 
rose to dominate the St. Petersburg 
skyline just as its prototype at St. 
Paul’s had earlier become identified 
with London. Nicholas’s era opened 
and closed with two of the most 
memorable and indeed fateful epi- 
sodes in modern Russian history. The 
Decembrist revolt, which marked his 
accession in 1825, remained a staple 


of anticzarist history and propaganda 
throughout the Soviet period, while 
the Crimean War, at the end of his 
reign, gave Victorian England the ex- 
cuse for an epoch-making moral cru- 
sade that encompassed both the 
Charge of the Light Brigade and the 
legend of Florence Nightingale. 
When in 1841 the forty-five-year- 
old czar visited England, Queen Vic- 
toria wrote: “He is certainly a very 
striking man, still very handsome, his 
profile is beautiful, and his manners 
most dignified and graceful... but 

















Empress Alexandra Feodorovna’s study, next to her bedchamber, reflects a turning 
away from late-18th-century splendor; the personal possessions highlight a family 
feeling rather than a formal one. “We both were trulyshappy only when we found our- 
selves alone in our apartments,/“she’@nce wrote. Rich woods—including the grape-pat- 
terned window surround by master carver Vassili Zakharov—accentuate the rural flavor. 


BELOW: Each of the Gothic Revival chairs in the dining hall 
is carved with the sword-and-rose emblem of the empress, 
which became the symbol of the house itself. The sideboard’s 
plates were also inspired by rose windows; the glassware 
is of a rare shade produced expressly for the royal family. 


ABOVE: The czar’s office, or council chamber, was visited 
daily by cabinet ministers and advisors. Its furnishings are al- 
most severe in comparison with the romantic mood of the rest 
of the estate. Dutch maritime scenes are from the collection 
of Peter the Great; busts are of Nicholas’s immediate family. 


BELOW: The dining room extension was added in 1842, soon 
after the marriages of the czar’s two eldest children—there 
were seven in all—and the birth of his first grandson. The 
work of German architect Andrei Stakenschneider, the hall 
has a less intricate look than the rest of Menelaws’s creation. 





ABOVE: The czar’s marble-topped washstand was equipped 
with cold running water and laid out with porcelain from 
the imperial factory at St. Petersburg. Two of the lithographs 
recall episodes of the Russo-Turkish campaign of 1828, which 
was fought at the time the Cottage Palace was being built. 








The most elaborate of the vaulted rooms on the third floor, the czar’s naval study 
opens onto a terrace from which he enjoyed views over the Gulf of Finland. The 
czar used the brass telescope on his desk to follow fleet maneuvers around the 
island of Kotlin, which Peter the Great had established as a naval base; also on the 
desk is a silver megaphone Nicholas used to address his troops. Swags of fabric 
draping the wall are actually trompe-l’oeil frescoes by Giovanni-Battista Scotti. 
Photographs copyright © 1990 by Kari Haavisto, from Russian Houses, by Eliza- 
beth Gaynor and Darra Goldstein, to be published in 1991 by Stewart, Tabori & Chang. 


the expression of the eyes is formida- 
ble and unlike anything I ever saw 
before.” In Russia he had the reputa- 
tion of a terrifying martinet, “Nich- 
olas the Stick,” whose decisiveness 
and dictatorial determination could 
overcome insurmountable obstacles. 
When a fire ravaged and gutted the 
vast Winter Palace in 1837, the czar 
simply announced that he would 
move back into the house within a 
year and assigned the herculean task 
of restoring it to the imperial army’s 
limitless supply of serf-soldiers. 

The Cottage Palace, which Nicho- 
las built at Peterhof in the year fol- 
lowing his accession for his beautiful 
Prussian wife, Alexandra Feodorov- 
na, comes as something of a surprise 
and a revelation in the life of a man 
who, perhaps more than any of his 
predecessors, lived up to the title Au- 
tocrat of All the Russias. The small 
Gothic Revival building took three 
years to complete and eventually be- 
came the czar’s favorite summer resi- 
dence. In many ways it belongs to the 
category of pleasure pavilions such as 
those that Nicholas’s grandmother 
Catherine the Great scattered in the 
parks of her estates at Oranienbaum 
and Tsarskoe Selo. Following Cather- 
ine’s preference for the work of for- 
eigners, Nicholas chose an English 
architect, Adam Menelaws. Once the 
Cottage Palace was under way in 
1826, Menelaws turned to designing 
the largest Egyptian Revival bas-re- 
lief ever executed, for the Egyptian 
Gate at Peterhof; in 1828 he built an 
elephant house in the Turkish style 
for the park at Tsarskoe Selo. 


But the Cottage Palace is not 
merely a folly. It reflects a certain 
royal hankering after the cozy, the 
gemiitlich. The three generations of 
czars that succeeded Nicholas I, down 
to the end of Romanov rule in Russia, 
seem to have had a horror of the im- 
mense spaces and endless enfilades 
of the imperial palaces, both in the 
country and in the capital. The fact 
that none of the following czars— 
Alexander II, Alexander III or even 
the last czar, Nicholas II—much cared 
to live in the Winter Palace, the Cath- 
erine Palace at Tsarskoe Selo or the 
Great Palace at Peterhof preserved 
all three of these monumental eigh- 
teenth-century masterpieces from 
that mania for redecoration and im- 
provement that characterizes so 
much “Victorian” taste. 

The Cottage Palace has only three 
floors. The Grand Drawing Room on 
the ground floor has a bay of three 
large windows looking out in the di- 
rection of the Gulf of Finland. The 
lacy plasterwork tracery of the ceil- 
ing and the frieze of Gothic arches 
that hang from it like tassels are 
typical of the finely executed details 
of Menelaws’s interiors. This same 
delicacy is extended to the white 
wrought-iron porches that stretch 
across the principal bedchamber and 
the small study flanking the Grand 
Drawing Room. These three rooms 
are the nucleus of the house, with a 
similar three on the floor above them. 
On the second floor each has its own 
balcony, and there is a covered ter- 
race above the upper drawing room 
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The Cottage Palace comes as 
something of a surprise and a revelation in 
the harsh life of the “Iron Czar.” 





Roger Vergé in Mougins  * 
Provencal Flavors Fill the Chefs Place in the Sun 


TEXT BY ROBERT FIZDALE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 


“Though I da a‘lot of traveling, most of 
nab MacteCee elses remy lamar b moa a 
Roger -Vergé, who resides with his wife, 
Denise, in an 18th-century Provengal 
house with modern additions. Near his re- 
nowned restaurant Le Moulin de Mougins, 
their sun-washed house reflects their 
fascination with food and art. RIGHT: 
Denise and Roger Vergé stand near one 
of their many dining tables. The photo- 
graph atop the mosaic fireplace is of 
Vergé with his friend the sculptor César. 
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BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED between Cannes 
and Nice—and about a thirty-minute 
drive from the Nice airport—is 
Mougins, one of the most picturesque 
villages in Provence, that blessed 
land where the sun seems always to 
be shining, where flowers seem to 
be more fragrant and fruit tastier 
than anywhere else. 

Picasso lived in Mougins for sev- 
eral years toward the end of his life in 
a house called Notre Dame de Vie, 
and was, not surprisingly, the local 
celebrity. Almost directly across the 
road from where he lived was an 
olive mill dating from the sixteenth 
century that, as late as 1959, was still 
producing superb olive oil. It is now 
the domain of the great chef Roger 
Vergé and his wife, Denise. In 1969 
they bought a restaurant built around 
the millstone, and they appropriately 
named it Le Moulin de Mougins. An- 
other restaurant, L’Amandier, and 
the Roger Vergé Café in Monte Carlo 
followed, accompanied by two cook- 





ing schools and several boutiques 
where items from produce and pre- 
serves to tableware and furnishings 
are sold. Le Moulin de Mougins has 
been awarded all the stars a French 
restaurant can garner, and has wel- 
comed most of the stars of the silver 
screen who come to the Cannes Film 
Festival each year in the hope of re- 
ceiving awards of their own. 

“We opened in June, and within 
three weeks we'd filled the place— 
we'd thrown a party and all our friends 
came to see what we did,” Roger 
Vergé says. “With all the festivals, 
summer is high season in Cannes. 
Politicians, actors, musicians, artists 
and vacationers all come. A few years 
ago, James Coburn spent six weeks at 
the Moulin while shooting a film.” 

Although Vergé was born in Com- 
mentry in central France, when he 
came to Mougins he lost his heart to 
Provence. “One day you have to stop 
somewhere,” he muses. “I love to 


travel, but I need my own place 








where it’s warm and sunny and I’m 
surrounded by friends.” Since set- 
tling there, he has not only succeeded 


Picasso as the local celebrity but has 


become the epitome of the Provencal: 
genial, welcoming and full of gusto 
for the pleasures of lif 


Vergé had, of course, completed 


the rigorous appreni ip that all 
French chefs underg his case in 


Paris at the Tour d the 
Plaza Athénée. “I start« ng 


at twenty, and when I felt I’d learned 
enough, I traveled—always follow- 
ing the sun,” he says. Wanting to see 
the world, he worked in North Af- 
rica and Kenya, visited Nigeria, Zim- 
babwe and Jamaica, and then headed 
back to France to work at Le Club in 
Cavaliére on the Céte d’Azur. Little 
by little he created what he calls the 
Cuisine du Soleil. “I’ve been influ- 
enced by the foods of the tropical 
countries where I’ve spent time,” he 


The living room is divided into areas for a 
variety of activities and “much conversation.” 
An Art Nouveau majolica jardiniere serves as 
a focal point. Near the staircase is a painting 
by Roger Miihl of Vergé at Le Moulin de Mou- 
gins. The wrought-iron console holds a collec- 
tion of coffeepots manufactured by the Vergés’ 
friend Umberto Alessi. Beyond the arch, a 
painting of the port of Toulon presides over 
several small tables arranged in bistro fashion. 





Roger Vergé’s 
creativity is by 
no means confined 
to cooking. 


says, explaining the moniker. “I use 
the herbs, spices and sun-ripened 
vegetables of Provence.” It was when 
he finally opened his own restaurant 
that he was able to give free rein to 
his creativity. Vergé reinvents his 
menu every day depending on what 
his gardens and the local markets 
have to offer. Thanks to the benign 
climate of the south of France, the 
herbs, vegetables and fruits are usu- 
ally from his own garden and or- 
chards, even in winter. 

Each morning in the courtyard be- 
hind the Moulin, the delivery trucks 
of the butcher, the fishmonger and 
the cheese merchant arrive to give 
him first pick of what he describes 
as “the choicest meats, the freshest 
fish and some of the most remarkable 
cheeses to be found anywhere.” With 
an unerring glance, sniff and poke, 
he chooses the best of the best for 
his gourmet clientele. “The first rule 
of good cooking,” he says, “is always 
to use the best possible ingredients 
available. If you’re not willing to take 
the time and trouble to do that, then 
don’t bother to cook. Invent and in- 
vent again. Add a touch of this, a 
drop of that, a pinch here, a soupcon 
there.” Vergé has the passion of a 
missionary to convert the world to a 
life of good eating. “I want everyone 
to eat well,” he says. “Otherwise 
I wouldn't cook.” 

The Vergés’ residence, an eigh- 
teenth-century house with modern 
additions, is just a short drive from 
the Moulin in the hills of Mougins. 
There, Roger Vergé’s expansive na- 
ture and his wife’s taste and flair are 
very much in evidence. While their 
house may be luxurious, it is an infor- 
mal, sprawling place that blends per- 
fectly into Provence’s landscape of 


stone houses and pink-tiled roofs, of 
rose gardens and bougainvillea, of 
chrysanthemums, impatiens and ge- 
raniums, punctuated by the vividly 
green exclamation points of carefully 
shaped cypresses and the gnarled 
question marks of ancient olive trees. 
A dazzling white flagstone path leads 
past the swimming pool sparkling in 


the sunshine, which offers a spec- 


tacular view of the Mediterranean on 
one side and the mountains on the 





“Most of the furniture and objects in the 
house were found on my wife’s expeditions to 
antiques dealers and brocanteurs,” Vergé says. 
“The interior design of the house is always 
changing and evolving as she finds new 
things, and the decorative pieces give us a 
great deal of pleasure.” The couple’s collection 
of barbotine ceramic water pitchers, made 
by Jér6me Massier of Vallauris, is displayed 
on brightly painted shelves in the kitchen. 
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other. Beyond the swimming pool is 
a two-story poolhouse with a kitchen 
as completely equipped as anyone 
could wish for and an area for al- 
fresco dining. 

In the main house, sunshine pours 
through sliding glass doors, enhanc- 
ing the bright Provencal colors and 
the Vergés’ eclectic collections. “My 
wife is the source of most of the art- 
work and objects,” Vergé explains. 
“She buys for the Roger Vergé bou- 
tiques, and along the way she often 
finds a few things for us.” Open 
shelves in the kitchen display their 
collection of majolica pitchers, and in 
the living room, small tables hold 
their collections of snuffboxes and 
antique tole coffeepots. Painted Art 
Nouveau porcelain planters holding 
potted palms complement Art Nou- 
veau lamps and a mosaic chimney- 
piece made of tiles and pieces of 
broken china. Vases made by such 
artists as Daum and Lalique are al- 
ways filled with flowers. The Vergés 


even collect cowboy hats, some in 
the form of ashtrays, for, like many 
Frenchmen, Roger Vergé is intrigued 
by America’s Wild West. 

Vergé’s creativity is by no means 
confined to cooking. Together he and 
his wife designed the bedside tables 
and their extraordinary bed with its 
fan-shaped headboard made of palm 
wood. The master bath is all traver- 
tine and gold faucets. But upstairs or 
downstairs, what the Vergés chiefly 
collect are the paintings and sculp- 
ture of the Nice school. “Among our 
close friends are César, Arman, Farhi 
and Folon,” Vergé says. “César has 
made the copper pots for Le Moulin 
de Mougins. It’s a tremendous plea- 
sure to be friends with the artists of 
the region.” 

For themselves and for the restau- 
rant, the Vergés have commissioned 
glassware from the Riedel glass com- 
pany in Kufstein, Austria, and—in- 
spired by an original Dufy drawing 
Denise Vergé owns—they have had 


china made for them by the Bauscher 
factory in Weiden, Germany. As for 
their numerous tables—“we like to 
have about twenty places where we 
can eat,” Roger Vergé says—they 
have tablecloths in floral patterns 


from Porthault in Rieux in the north 


of France, always complemented by 


Denise Vergé’s inventive floral ar- 


rangements. When the Vergés enter- 
tain, they lunch or dine wherever the 
spirit moves them: inside the house 
or out of doors, in the sun by the pool 
or in the shade of an awning, an 
arbor or a tree. “We have a lot of 
dinners—we have to think up an oc- 
casion, but that’s‘easy to do when you 
want to have a party,” Roger Vergé 


“When we have people over, my wife decides 
where we'll have the meal, and she prepares 
the table while I cook,” says Vergé. In the din- 
ing room, a 19th-century oil by an unknown 
artist hangs above the 16th-century Proven- 
¢al sideboard. Atop it are antique oil lamps 
and ceramic eggs by Hans Hedberg. The Art 
Nouveau-style chairs were made in Florence. 








says. ‘When we entertain, I try to re- 
member what my friends’ favorite 
dishes are, and then I cook them spe- 
cially for them. 

“Every meal should be a festival, a 
gala occasion,” he adds, “whether it’s 
a romantic téte-a-téte, a small family 
dinner, an informal party for friends 
or even a business lunch. And I never 
get tired of cooking.” 

Indeed, every meal provided by 
Roger Vergé is a fete, from the mo- 
ment he greets his guests with a smile 
to the time they reluctantly leave his 
table, fully aware that, while there 
are places in the world where one can 
eat as well, there is no place where 
one can eat better. 0 


“Because we spend so much time around peo- 
ple, our house is a retreat for us,” he says. 
RIGHT: Paintings by Henri Lebasque hang in 
the master bedroom. The table and chair by 
the glass door are by J. Adnet. BELOW: The 
swimming pool is set amid a typical Proven- 
cal garden. “I am devoted to and always in- 
spired by nature, sun and plants,” Vergé adds. 
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North Shore Serenity 


Ora Le Long Island Residence ‘Designed for Comfort 










f r for a spacious contemporary house on Long Island’s North 


e living room, a ae. Eyer ice ci econ) Weta 
ted against a nd of beige and ivory. Tang-style 
ete Bl ley serge crystal bow] are from Lorin Marsh. 
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man to make contradiction end up 
looking more like predestination. Be- 
ginning with the beige-and-white- 
marble floor near the entrance, there 
is a sense of spaciousness that re- 
mains resolutely friendly through- 
out. The living room’s ivory walls 
and carpet are intended not only to 
~. highlight a six-panel nineteenth-cen- 
tury Japanese screen but, the owners 
say, “to make people noticeable, too.” 

Japanese artworks and antiquities 
from the couple's collection are dis- 
played in all the major rooms of the 
8,700-square-foot house. Their clean 
lines, says de Santis, make them work 
particularly well in a contemporary 
setting. “If you put them in a very 
traditional room with flower prints, 
they get lost.” 

De Santis believes that an interior 
must remain faithful to its architec- 
ture. While the inside of the residence 
may be softer than its modern wood- 
sided exterior, the rooms accommo- 
date large expanses of glass, for 
which the designer devised simple 
window treatments. “They’re easy to 





ABOVE: Elsewhere in the living room, a chinoiserie tole box is set 
atop a shagreen console from Karl Springer. The pillows on the far 
sofa are covered in a fragment of 17th-century brocaded velvet. 


BELOW: A circa 1780 Kano School screen, from Naga Antiques, lends a serene air to the dining room. The 
alcove, which de Santis compares to a ceiling dome, is lined with tea paper from Gracie. Karl Springer 
dining table and candlesticks. Lee Jofa velvet. OPPOSITE: Light filters through a panel by Dennis Abbe. 


A FEW YEARS AGO, when asked to de- 
sign the interior of a large contempo- 
rary house on Long Island’s North 
Shore, Michael de Santis was pre- 
sented with not so much a mandate 
as a paradox. On the one hand, the 
owners, a prominent cardiologist and 
his wife, wanted him to create a feel- 
ing of comfort and intimacy, a wel- 
coming place for the frequent visits of 
their grown children. “I wanted to 
make a small house out of a large 
house,” says the wife. On the other 
hand, she felt the need to “un- 





muddle,” to push away some of the 
clutter that had accum ed over the 
years in the family’s | residence 
in Scarsdale. 

Michael de Santis | ist the 
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operate,” he says, adding that he 
deliberately allowed them to “fall 
into the background.” The house’s 
angular structure is further set off by 
the rows of banked ceiling lights in 
the double-height living room and 
master bedroom—lights that, accord- 
ing to the owners, give it a more 
“filled-in’” look at night. Working 
with architect Brian Shore, de Santis 
discovered he enjoyed the chance to 
modify blueprints instead of existing 
structures. “It’s very nice when you 
start from day one,” he says. 

The sense of uncluttered informal- 
ity is continued in the dining room, 
where a table finished in coral stone 
stands between a circa 1780 Japanese 
screen and a heavily carved glass 
panel that artist Dennis Abbe says 
was inspired by an obi. Abbe calls 
his nearly opaque creation Floating 
World, but if any part of the house 
seems to float, it is the space above the 
master bedroom, a loft study whose 
palisander wood deepens the warmth 
provided by the soft rosy tones be- 
low. De Santis designed the master 
bedroom’s bird’s-eye-maple bed and 
night tables himself. “I think that’s 
where you find the difference be- 
tween an interior designer and an in- 
terior decorator,” he offers. “To me, a 
decorator makes things pretty, while 
an interior designer designs, say, 
crown moldings, baseboards, floors, 
closets, doors. I always tell my clients 
that everyone can buy pretty furni- 
ture—it’s what you do around it that 
brings it all together.” 

De Santis describes the master bath 
as “a major fantasy.” Its carved glass 
panels (also by Dennis Abbe), painted 
glass ceiling and mirrored walls give 
it a franker kind of glamour than 
the understated bedroom adjoining 
it. “There are so many baths in the 
house that you can do different 
things with each of them,” says the 
designer. Downstairs, for instance, is 
the “cabana bath,” adorned with red, 
black and white ti 1 fixtures that 


complement the | ind-white 


floor on the lower | i the pal- 
ette in what de Santis high- 
tech” lounge with telev, | bar. 


The owners came to Michael de 
Santis because they associated him 
with “simple elegance.” Having seen 
his work over the years in houses and 
magazines, they had reached the 
point where they could pick out what 
he did even before seeing his name. 
His quiet, low-key personality is not 
only reflected in his work but proved 
a major asset in a collaboration that 
lasted well over a year—and has re- 


cently been resumed: De Santis is 
currently designing the couple’s pied- 
a-terre in Manhattan. 

Eudora Welty once wrote that 
beauty arises from a desire “to act in- 
evitably.” It would seem to be one of 


de‘Santis’s working rules. Ask him if | 


anything went wrong in the course 


~_of the project, what ideas misfired on 


the first try, and he'll answer with a 
smile, “That never happens.” 

















“My interiors are not opulent—they’re more played down,” de Santis explains. “I 
think that’s the trend today.” In the master bedroom—like the living room, a double- 
height space—he incorporated warm tones and clean-lined furnishings. Beside the 
chaise is a storage and entertainment unit by the designer. Scalamandré wall fabric. 





De Santis believes an interior must remain faithful to its architecture. 


De Santis, who worked with architect Brian Shore on the plans for the house’s design, is now decorating 
the couple’s apartment in Manhattan. BELOW: A collection of late-19th-century English flower prints, 
from Lorin Marsh, is arrayed in the master bedroom. Bed and pillow fabric is from Manuel Canovas. 





Antiques: 
Art Déco Glass 


Exercises in Crystalline Geometry 
from the 1920s and 1930s 


TEXT BY ANN E. BERMAN 


ART DECO HAS BEEN CALLED “the last truly sumptuous style.” 
It flourished in the heady aesthetic climate of the 1920s, 
joining the streamlines of the machine age to the prevail- 
ing design influences of the day—Cubism, the Orient, tri- 
bal Africa, the Ballets Russes. Out of this confluence came a 
simplified geometry and stylized iconography of lightning 
bolts, maidens, animals and bold repeating patterns that, 
when applied to translucent art glass, produced some of 
the most memorable decorative objects ever conceived. 

Nowhere was this spate of creation more fruitful than in 
France. Centered in the historical glass centers of Paris and 
Nancy, production flourished during the decade 1920-30 
as makers rose to new heights of artistic genius and techni- 
cal skill. Although the period is probably best known for 
the delicate frosted shimmer of Lalique, scores of other 
French glassmakers produced very different looks using 
massive crystalline geometry, deep opaque colors or al- 
most brutal Cubist modeling—each one equally valid and 
beautiful in its interpretation of the Déco mystique. 

All of these variations were on display at the 1925 Ex- 
position des Arts Décoratifs in Paris, the most important 
contemporary event in the world of art glass and the inspi- 
ration for the name Art Déco. All of the major French glass 
designers were out in force, exhibiting their gleaming 
wares in the many pavilions and galleries. At the time, a 
strong showing simply meant visibility, prestige and more 
sales in France and abroad. But in retrospect, such partici- 
pation ensured a secure place in Déco glass history: For 
today’s scholars, dealers and collectors, the exposition 
serves as a living museum reference for all that was most 
original in art glass during the period. 

René Lalique, the former Art Nouveau jeweler turned 


Acid-etched patterns against a frosted ground were a charac- 
teristic feature of pieces made by the Daum glassworks, a fam- 


ily firm active since 1875 and one of the most important 
companies to produce original designs. In keeping with the 
taste of the period, Daum pioneered greater simplicity in design 
after 1911, with geometric motifs dominating postwar cre- 
ations: -gencrally colored glass in shades of amber, blue and 
green , Daum Fréres, France (Nancy), circa 1925. 
Glass; high. Primavera Gallery, New York. 
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Lalique’s genius lay in his incomparable design 
abilities and in the quality of his molds. 
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Biskra Vase (below, far left), René Lalique, 
France; 1932. Glass; 112” high. Nature in its 
varied manifestations found glorified expres- 
sion in the diverse and occasionally colored 
works of Lalique. Shayo Gallery, New York. 


Poissons Vase (below left), René Lalique, 
France, 1921. Glass; 9%” high. Fish appeared 
on many vases designed by Lalique, a tireless 
creator whose influence and output are virtu- 
ally unparalleled. Shayo Gallery, New York. 


Vase (below), Marcel Goupy, France, circa 
1925. Enameled glass; 74” high. Gracefully 
executed motifs often adorned the vessels 
of Goupy, who personally supervised the 
blowing process. Lillian Nassau, New York. 
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ABOVE: Vase, Muller Fréres, France, circa 
1925. Glass, mica and silver foil; 6%” high. 
Expert glass carvers, the Mullers continual- 
ly investigated new decorative techniques. 
Macklowe Gallery & Modernism, New York. 


glassmaker, triumphed in 1925 with an entire pavilion all 
to himself. His starring role at the exposition was due not 
only to the beauty of his glass but to the sheer magnitude 
of his operation. While some other makers laboriously 
hand-blew and finished a small number of individual 
works in their studios, Lalique founded a factory at 
Wingen-sur-Moder near the German border, employing 
an elegant form of mass production. 

Soon after World War I, Lalique’s special ‘double- 
jawed” molds began to turn out a large number of pieces 
in demi-cristal (more malleable and less costly than pure 
lead crystal). Although many of these molded works were 
hand-finished, a piece of Lalique glass is technically con- 
sidered a multiple. (The exceptions are the small number 
of unique pieces he created by the lost-wax method.) 
Lalique’s genius lay in his incomparable design abilities 
and in the excellent quality of his molds, which lent them- 
selves particularly well to his characteristic high-relief 
motifs—often stylized animals, nymphs or repeating 
decorative patterns, in clear or opalescent finishes. The ap- 
pealing style was frequently imitated at the time, chiefly 
by Marius-Ernest Sabino, whose Parisian glassworks also 
had a substantial output. Examples by Sabino are regarded 
as less subtle and not as finely made as those by Lalique. 

In contrast to Lalique and Sabino, Maurice Marinot was 
a lone artisan who sometimes took a year to complete a 
single piece. Yet this onetime Fauve painter, who turned to 
glassmaking around 1911, was one of the greatest influ- 
ences on Art Déco art glass. The characteristic thick- 
walled, massive look of so many works of the period was a 
Marinot innovation. To these heavy, sculptural shapes the 
artist added complicated internal decoration of air bubbles, 
or tints and streaks caused by the introduction of metal 
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ABOVE: Vase, Aristide Colotte, France (Nancy), circa 1925. Crystal; 6%” high. A jeweler and glass engraver turned master 
glass cutter, Colotte carved the shapes of his designs from blocks of crystal, using prolonged acid baths and cutting 
and grinding tools. Pure transparency was achieved without the use of molds. Macklowe Gallery & Modernism, New York. 


oxides, sometimes sandwiching similarly treated layers be- 
tween those of clear glass for yet another effect. 

In an updated and expanded use of a technique first 
used in seventeenth-century Europe, Marinot repeatedly 
dipped heavy, cumbersome pieces into dangerous hydro- 
fluoric acid baths, which ate away at any unprotected glass 
surface. By covering certain areas with an acid-resistant 
substance, he created a striking contrast between smooth 
raised glass and the textured, acid-etched motifs. With ev- 
ery piece, Marinot pushed his medium to its limits, often 
breaking a heavily worked vessel at the last moment, but 
always starting over again in relentless pursuit of an en- 
visioned effect. ““It is each time a fine battle,” he wrote, “a 


continued on page 178 


'GHT: Vase, Verrerie d’A gué, France, circa 1926-29. Glass; 20” 
The Degué glasswork ‘y assimilated the designs of competi- 

tors s »§ Daum and Sch: 0 a popular type of glass commer- 
cially lau ‘by Daum, m les were trapped between layers 
to create strea f color. B r Associates, Ltd., New York. 
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Vase (below), Maurice Marinot, France, 1924. Glass; 18” high. 
eR Con ee COM cree Meco me ast) Ce he 
... by means of a rhythm which matches the life of the glass. 
itself,’ said the acclaimed Marinot,~whom some regard as the 


greatest modern glassmaker. Galerie Félix Marcilhac, Paris. . - 
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Vase (above), Charles Schneider, France, 1932. 
Glass; 16” high. During the early years of the 

20th century, Schneider studied at the Ecole 

’ des Beaux-Arts while freelancing at the Daum 
» workshop as a modeler. The cutting of glass 
and’ cameos fascinated him and directed his 
life’s work. Schneider's glasshouse ceased ac- 
tivity in*1935. Galerie Félix Marcilhac, Paris. 








Gardens: 


The Water Music of Vann 


A Gertrude Fekyll Landscape in Surrey 


DEEP IN THE Surrey woods, down a 
potholed lane, there is a house so re- 
mote that it would seem to be known 
only to the deer that nibble its roses. 
Not so. Architectural historians know 
Vann as the house the Arts and Crafts 
Movement architect William Douglas 
Carée designed for himself. And gar- 
den historians know Vann for its wa- 
ter garden, designed by Gertrude 
Jekyll. Today, eighty years later, 
some trees have fallen, plants have 
come and gone, but the garden is still 
true to the Jekyll spirit. 

Nobody explains that spirit better 
than she did, for the lady had a way 
with words, and to those who sought 
a tidbit of her vast knowledge she of- 
ten replied, “Read my books.” 

Of a pool in the forest she wrote, 
“It would be an ill deed to mar its 
perfection by any meddlesome gar- 
dening. The most one could do in 
such a place, where deer may come 
down to drink and the dragon-fly 





TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


flashes in the broken midsummer 
light, would be to plant in the upper 
ground some native wild flower that 
would be in harmony with the place 
but that may happen to be absent.” 

For woodland gardens, rather 
different from nature’s untouched 
beauty, she confessed to a controlled 
bit of meddling, but advised that the 
“simple charm” of woody places 
should not be “muddled and spoilt 
by a reckless planting of garden 
refuse... made to look lamentably 
silly by the planting of a nursery- 
man’s mixed lot of exotic Conifers.” 

Instead, she allowed the woods to 
dictate their own future. She would 
look for the best trees and good com- 
binations of plants already there, 
then thin out around them to make 
the picture clearer. As she put it, she 
would “appeal to the little trees 
themselves and see what they had to 
say about it.” 

Gertrude Jekyll was a friend and 
neighbor of the Carées’, and her 
house, Munstead Wood, was only 
four miles away, an easy journey by 
pony trap down the Surrey lanes. 
The Car6es designed most of their 
garden themselves—yew hedges, 
rose beds and a tennis court, all typi- 
cally Edwardian—but for the stream 
at the back, they turned to their 
neighbor for advice. 

It was a three-way collaboration. 
Carée drew the plans, his wife, Grace, 
contributed her own wide knowl- 


Vann, the Surrey home of Martin and Mary 
Caroe, is the setting for a noted water garden 
designed by Gertrude Jekyll. LEFT: Oil-seed rape 
in full flower contrasts with a stream edged 
with water-loving plants like marsh marigolds, 
Rodgersia, Iris pseudacorous and royal ferns. 
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edge of horticulture, and Jekyll of- 
fered a lifetime of experience and 
supplied the plants. It is not entirely 
certain how she designed the garden, 
but she would probably have fol- 
advice she gave in her 
the stream even more 
idjusting its course, 


plot 


ould cross and 
recross e banks for 
plantin; 

Withi 


water she 


trees and 
1 her 
“flowery ink ‘in 


drifts rather than in patches,” white 
woodland flowers to emphasize the 
light filtering through the trees, and 
probably only pale yellow and white 
primroses under oak trees, to increase 
the effect of greenish light coming 
through the new oak leaves of spring. 
She has been called a horticultural 
Impressionist, and rightly so, for she 
was trained as an artist and used color 
to define light and shade the way a 
painter uses pigment. 

Her lists of the plants that pro- 
vided the color at Vann survive. She 


“The intention is still always the same,” 
wrote Jekyll, “to try and make a beautiful gar- 
den-picture.” A saucer magnolia in a splendor 
of bloom forms a backdrop for clematis 
scrambling over white viburnum. In the fore- 
ground, bluebells, narcissus, fritillaries and 
Queen Anne’s lace rise out of the long grass. 
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Forget-me-nots, interspersed with roses and 
cowslips, create the “attractive disorder” the 
Caroes sought, to offset the formality of 
clipped yews. Spirea arches toward a hedge 
that defines the basically square area. The 
setting illustrates Jekyll’s emphasis on the 
effectiveness of a background of dark trees. 





specified irises, hostas, primulas, frit- 
illaries and some that are a mystery 
because the writing is illegible. Most 
of those plants and many more are 
still there today, thanks to the care of 
Martin Caroe, the third generation of 
the family to live at Vann, and his 
wife, Mary. The house became their 
family home in 1970. By then the war 
years had taken their toll and garden- 
ing help was hard to find. “It was 
time to switch to Do It Yourself,” 
Caroe says. 

Enthusiasm was plentiful, but time 


was not. Fussy rose beds had to go, 
and formal areas near the house were 
simplified to facilitate mowing. Some 
changes solved the problem of bad- 
gers that ate espaliered pears, and 
deer that would “eat one leaf off ev- 
erything, then move on to all the 
pansies, apples and roses,” according 
to Mary Caroe. “We got bored with 
feeding all the wildlife in Surrey.” 
Seemingly less tasty foliage plants 
now predominate. 

But the biggest changes are those 
imposed by recent storms that have 











brought down many trees. Each 
seemed a disaster, but now there are 
new vistas, and other plants are 
growing well in the increased light. 
“At first we were filled with despair,” 
says Martin Caroe. ‘Now if a tree 
comes down we think, ‘What the hell. 
What can we do instead?’ The impor- 
tant thing in a garden is to keep look- 
ing, really looking. As soon as you 
stop, a garden becomes boring.” 

They have given the garden new 
plants, and they have also given it 
new life. It is open to the public for 
charity several days a year, and then 
the entire family pitches in to serve 
tea and homemade cakes. If it rains, 
visitors put a bit more in the charity 
collection box and “rent” family um- 
brellas and boots. “The price is less if 
they leak,” says Mary Caroe. 

They also have a concert in June 
for charity, what they call “mini- 
Glyndebourne.” Guests bring their 
own suppers and picnic on the lawn, 
some with champagne and strawber- 
ries, some with squashy sandwiches 
and cheap Beaujolais. It is the kind of 
garden that inspires much affection, 
and visitors are likely to say, “Oh, but 
you haven’t got any of my pink 
Queen Anne’s lace,” and then some 
arrives with the next mail. 


They also have visits from the ex- 
perts— “the great and the good of the 
horticultural world,” in Mary Caroe’s 
words. “We consider ourselves ama- 
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teurs, so we’re honored. And quite 
often even they can’t identify some 
of the plants. There’s a Philadelphus 
with exceptionally small flowers, 
planted by my husband’s grand- 
mother. Nobody’s got that one yet. 
And a Clematis Viticella that has 
seeded itself conveniently under the 
pergola. If the experts at the Royal 
Horticultural Society can’t identify it, 
it will be named Vann.” 

Recently the Garden History Soci- 
ety came for a visit and pronounced 
Vann to be “the most Gertrude Jekyll 
garden” they had seen. “Quite a com- 
pliment,” Martin Caroe observes, 
“put we don’t claim to be experts. If 
it is similar, that is because we have 
the same feeling for plants in their 
natural setting.” 

They do refer to Gertrude Jekyll’s 
planting lists, and the part of the wa- 
ter garden that has always been 
white—they call it Grandmother’s 
White Garden—they keep white, 
with a succession of snowdrops, 
white hellebores, fritillaries, narcissus 
and lilies. All of these are allowed to 
multiply and develop into the desired 
“drifts.” It sounds like trouble-free 
gardening, but it is not. If a purple 
martagon lily should seed itself 
among the white, it is dug up and 
replanted among the purples. If the 
stream changes course and snowdrop 
bulbs are washed down into the wa- 
ter, they are rescued and replanted. 

That kind of attention explains 
why Vann is still so much a Gertrude 
Jekyll woodland garden. Care, yes. 
Artifice, no. She firmly advocated ‘so 
arranging plants and trees and grassy 
spaces that they look happy and at 
home, and make no parade of con- 
scious effort.” 














LEFT: Near the south wing of the house, 
which dates back to the late 17th century, the 
Caroes have combined Euphorbia Lambrook 
Gold with yellow-leaved ornamental hop, to 
achieve a symphony of green and gold. 


RIGHT: An espaliered apple tree thrives amid 
cowslips and cuckooflowers, although the 
lower branches have been nibbled by “the 
voracious Surrey deer.’ Cuckooflowers are es- 
pecially valued because they attract butterflies. 














Manhattan Rhythms 


New Harmonies for a Penthouse on Central Park 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY SAMUEL BOTERO 
TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 


“I WENT OUT OF my way—in fact, I 
went out of every way I could think 
of—to make my clients’ dream come 
true,” says Samuel Botero of the pent- 
house he designed for a Manhattan 
couple who had moved from a mod- 
ern building on the East Side to an 
Art Déco building on the West. The 
apartment, overlooking Central Park 
as it does, has th f being sus- 
pended barely 

some displaced, un 


heart of 
ung, deep- 
iding on the 


green—or, de} 


trees, rust-brow 


turning 
-forest 


The penthor hased 


from a well-known entertainer, who 
had imposed his own dream on the 
original layout. Botero’s mission was 
to fade out that dream and fade in a 
fresh one. He set out to work his ac- 
customed harmonious blend of old 
and new, of disparate periods, cul- 
tures, styles—“perhaps you could call 
my work eclectic,” he smiles. Indeed: 
In the entrance hall he hung, over a 
nineteenth-century Chinese altar ta- 
ble, a nineteenth-century Italian mar- 
quetry mirror that eclectically reflects 
the modern painting opposite—John 


Opper’s Amagansett No. 81. Then, his 





“T wanted it to be a highly personal, eclectic 
apartment,” says Samuel Botero of a Manhat- 
tan penthouse he designed for clients who en- 


tertain frequently. LEFT: The focal point of 
the entrance hall is a miniature satinwood 
cabinet resting on a Chinese altar table from 
Lorin Marsh. Italian mirror from Objects Plus. 
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| “The fantasy and whimsy of the living room 
is best represented by William Schilling’s 


} Monkey Courtship painting, which previously Botero set about to work his accustomed 


hung in Maxwell’s Plum,” says Botero. “Its 
humor truly reflects the owners’ sense of 


fun.” Demilune side table from Gracie. Stark harmonious blend of old and new. 


antique Persian carpet. Floor lamp from Casella. 
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“1 converted a bedroom and a closet into a__ 
dining room that opens onto the entrance hall,” 
says the designer. “The cabinetry is painted 
with faux finishes and is decorated with 
spheres and obelisks. The mirror od the 
spectacular city view.” An Art Déco chrome- 
and-alabaster fountain centerpiece from Marvin 
Alexander rests on the Saporiti Italia table. 
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clients being partial to Oriental furni- 
ture, he stationed a pair of antique 
Ming-style blackwood chairs near a 
nineteenth-century Japanese mar- 
quetry cabinet—each waiting to see if 
the other will invade its territory. 
The clients’ passion is music (the 
husband is a retired real estate devel- 
oper who now owns and runs a rare- 
record shop), and their main require- 
ment for the living room was that it 
be able to seat sixteen (without addi- 
tional furniture having to be brought 
in) so they could have chamber music 
concerts there. That it be a salon, in 
other words; but without weighing 
heavily as such. Botero went ahead 
and created a host of intimate sitting 
areas. He kept the color of the light- 
drenched room |! most part soft, 
toned down from {ramatic teal 
blue of the entran 
the walls with 
and the ceilin 


he papered 


parcn nt 


E squares 


paper, 


which gives both the illusion of 
height and the sheen of reflection. 
Now the eclectic could become elec- 
tric: The low table, one the designer 
says he loves to use, is Etruscan 
style, while the convex mirror—he 
calls it “the reflecting eye of the 
room’’—is Regency bull’s-eye; the 
desk opposite the fireplace, flanked 
by a pair of contemporary painted 
wicker chairs, is by Dakota Jackson— 
“T love the way he mixes materials” — 
while the carpet is a nineteenth- 
century Bakhtiari. The sculpture in 
the room is all contemporary, from 
Zimbabwe. “I always use a lot of 
things that are handcrafted,” the 
designer explains. 

An oil on canvas by William Schil- 
ling, Monkey Courtship, hangs—and 
not by a tail—above the Steinway 
concert grand; it was acquired at the 
auction of Warner LeRoy’s renowned 
Manhattan eatery, Maxwell’s Plum. 


“In the opulent and exotic library, the walls 
and furnishings are upholstered in a rich 
pattern reminiscent of an opera set,” says 
Botero. The husband, who owns a rare-record 
shop and is passionate about music, has an 
extensive collection of autographed portraits 
of personalities in the opera world, which 
are arrayed along the walls. Heriz carpet. 


“It was the very last thing to come,” 
Botero recounts. ‘“We’d been looking 
and looking for something that had 
some humor to it, and the second we 
saw it we all just said, ‘It’s perfect.’ ” 
And perfect it is in its apish inno- 
cence, not to mention its impish 
whimsy: A male monkey, dressed in 
period clothing, is serenading a fe- 
male monkey. “He’s seducing her,” 
Botero elaborates. ‘“She’s very serene; 
she’s what you might call the straight 
man—and he’s the comedian.” 

The wall behind the banquette in 
the dining room was mirrored to re- 
flect the view, to bring that forest 
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“The master bedroom is spacious, serene and 
informal,” notes Botero. A 1915 Sonora record 
player is by the window. Emile Dupont Zipcy 
19th-century floral still life. A Japanese lac- 
quered marriage chest stands at the foot of the 
bed, which is covered with tapestry edged 
with Scalamandre trim. Carpet is from Stark. 
The pair of wicker chairs are from McGuire. 


outside in. The cabinetry here was 
painted with faux finishes and, to 
point up height, with faux-obelisks 
and spheres. “A playful thing to do,” 
the designer confesses, ‘because then 
1 produced two real obelisks.” These 
he placed on a Biedermeier chest 
flanking a Ming horse and stepped 
back, pleased with the mix. On the 
bird’s-eye-maple Italian dining table, 
a holdover from the clients’ former 
apartment, an Art Déco chrome-and- 
alabaster French sculpture of a foun- 
tain with two dolphins gives the 
running effect of flow. The two Art 
Déco bronze dancing women in the 


room once served at Maxwell’s Plum. 


Taking his inspiration from the col- 
ors in the clients’ carpet, Botero 
covered the walls with two subtle 
tones of parchment: beige and ame- 
thyst>“‘plum” he calls it, with 
gratitude once again to Maxwell’s. 
The plum extends a touch higher than 
the top of the garden-tapestried 
banquette, giving the feeling of a 
chair rail. All elegantly concealed in 
cabinets is a Murphy bed—“a solu- 
tion for an emergency.” 

The library resounds with the cli- 
ents’ collection of autographed por- 
traits of signature composers and 
conductors: Liszt, Mahler, Wagner, 
Schubert, Toscanini, Frida Leider, 
Callas, Eileen Farrell, Puccini, Nellie 
Melba, Horowitz, Heifetz, Tito Gobbi, 
Stravinsky... “Do they come alive 
at night? Only if you think they do,” 


' Botero answers his own question. The 


designer’s objective in this room was 


to concoct an opulent background for 
the operatic photographs. ‘’That’s 
where the print came in—the per- 
simmon print that I upholstered the 
walls and furnishings in. To me it’s 
reminiscent of an opera set. It’s a very 
‘up’ fabric—it always makes me feel 
good when I look at it.” The Heriz 
carpet picks up the color. The objects 
scattered around the room are, says 
Botero, “‘very diverse: in other 
words—in the same word—eclectic.” 
And what would such a library hold 
if not a crescendo of music books? 
The beating heart of the apartment 
is the music room. “That was the 
challenge of this job, to create an 
environment to house the clients’ 
more than thirty thousand classical 
and jazz records,” Botero explains, 
adding candidly, “I never before had 
the opportunity to do a room devoted 
to somebody’s passion.” Now that he 


continued on page 176 











Grand Interiors 


Historical European Rooms 
Rendered in Luminous VUatercolors 


TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER FINCH 


WATERCOLOR PAINTING is an art form 
that flourished in the 1800s as at no 
other time. The century was ushered 
in by the medium’s most lavishly 
gifted practitioner, J. M. W. Turner, 
and ended with the peak periods of 
two other watercolorists of compara- 
ble stature, Paul Cézanne and Wins- 
low Homer. In between came an 
astonishing array of masters that in- 
cluded John Constable, John Sell 
Cotman, Samuel Palmer, Richard 
Parkes Bonington, Eugene Delacroix, 
Théodore Géricault, Honoré Dau- 
mier, Edouard Manet, Adolf Menzel, 
Giacinto Gigante and James Abbott 
McNeill Whistler, some better known 
for their paintings on canvas, while 
others were known exclusively for their 
output in watercolor. 

Despite the dazzling brilliance of 
the oeuvres accumulated by these 
men, the nineteenth-century water- 
color tradition Owes a great deal to 
the often formidably skillful products 
of lesser professionals and to the 
charming efforts of gifted amateurs. 
From the late eighteenth century on- 
ward, British papermakers provided 
specially sized and textured papers 
for watercolorists, and British color- 


A Room in the Grand Duke’s Palace in Mainz 
(one of a pair), artist unknown, circa 1840. 
Watercolor on paper; 8%0” x 12%0”. Executed 
at a time when paintings of interiors were 
especia opular, a depiction of a room in 
the Biec: taste may be the remnant of 
an albun e contained watercolors of 
all the pa Schlapka KG, Munich. 
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men prepared portable paint, first in 
solid cakes, then in metal tubes. This 
made watercolor a very convenient 
medium to work in, and its use be- 
came a craze among the middle and 
upper classes in Europe and America. 
It was used in every imaginable con- 
text. Amateur archaeologists made 
watercolor studies of ancient burial 
sites, and amateur scientists covered 
sheets wit} itercolor renderings 


of fossils and Enthusiastic ex- 


ponents of th m included 
Queen Victoria an et and nov- 
elist Victor Hugo 

A popular subj mateurs 


The Anteroom to the Hall, Rempstone Hall, Nottinghamshire, Sarah Caroline Sitwell, 
circa 1825. Watercolor on paper; 9%” x 124%”. Renaissance reproduction sculpture and 
antiquities are mixed freely in a room painted by “the celebrated blue-stocking Lady 
Sitwell, the friend of every literary man from Byron to Longfellow” and wife of Sir 
Sitwell Sitwell, first baronet of the legendary family. The Fine Art Society, London. 


and specialized professionals alike 
was the architectural interior, both 
grand and modest. Turner himself 
painted interiors at Petworth House 
in Sussex, and other eminent models 
were available, such as the works of 
Bonington’s immensely facile French 
disciple, Eugéne Lami, who made 
dashing records of the drawing 
rooms of Belgravia and the salons of 
Napoleon III’s Versailles. Lami even 
functioned as an interior designer, 
providing elegant schemes for the 
likes of the Rothschilds. 

Turner’s interiors, however, tend- 
ed to be studies in light and color, 


while Lami’s rooms were frequently 
dominated by their inhabitants. Oth- 
er lesser but still worthy artists fo- 
cused more on the specifics of the 
rooms and their furnishings, leaving 
us a record of the way princes and 
merchants lived from the days of Na- 
poleon to the era of Bismarck. 

Franz Xaver Nachtmann, who be- 
gan his professional life as a painter 
of porcelain, often placed people in 
his interiors but never permitted 
them to interfere with the attentive- 
ness he lavished on stucco moldings 
and pearwood cabinets. His water- 
color drawings are encyclopedic cata- 


Room Interior, French School, 19th century. Watercolor on paper; 8%” x 13%”. Nine- 
teenth-century eclecticism offered architects and decorators a broad stylistic range 
and prompted exercises in recording interiors that frequently reflected revivals of 
styles. Here, an ornately decorated room, probably an,antechamber or reception hall, 
features Pompeian-style wall and ceiling treatments. Didier Aaron Inc., New York. 


logues of the contents of the homes of 
the rich and royal in the Munich of 
the Biedermeier period. Similarly, Pe- 
ter Fendi was a petit maitre of upper- 
class genres tableaux for which he 
provided carefully delineated settings 
that are a mine of information about 
the interiors occupied by the privi- 
leged in Metternich’s Vienna. 

Less gifted than Fendi as a painter, 
but even more remarkable as a por- 
trayer of interiors, was the English 
Victorian amateur Mary Ellen Best. 
The daughter of a Yorkshire doctor, 
she was fortunate among the young 
women of the day in that she re- 


ceived a thorough education that in- 
cluded a solid grounding in the art of 
watercolor painting. She turned this 
training to good use by making finely 
detailed studies of great country 
house interiors, such as those she 
found at Castle Howard and Middle- 
ton Hall, as well as of rooms she 
encountered all over Europe as she 
traveled with her German husband. 
Another traveler who kept an elab- 
orate watercolor record of the grand 
salons he rented or visited during his 


constant peregrinations was the Pol- 


ish count Artur Potocki. The album 
that he assembled offers fascinating 
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glimpses of how the ruling classes 
lived in Rome, Florence, Paris, Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, as well as in 
Poland and the Ukraine and while 
visiting fashionable watering spots 
such as Bad Ischl. 

Queen Victoria turned out an occa- 
sional watercolor of some distinction, 
often choosing such subject matter as 
the boudoirs and family rooms of her 
favorite residences. In addition to her 
own work in this vein, she commis- 
sioned professionals and encouraged 
amateurs to carry out paintings of the 
same sort. The result was hundreds of 
studies of the royal quarters. Some of 
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ABOVE: The Grand Reception Room, Windsor Castle, English School, circa 1844. Water- 
color on paper; 14%” x 20%”. The portrayal of the majestic reception room seen here 
so closely corresponds to the background of Franz Xavier Winterhalter’s painting The 
Reception of King Louis-Philippe at Windsor Castle, 1844 that it has been suggested that 


it was used by Winterhalter or executed for him. Christopher Wood Gallery, London. 


BELOW: Holyroodhouse, Edinburgh—Mary Queen of Scots’ Bedroom, Samuel Dukin- 
field Swarbreck, 1838. Watercolor and pencil on paper; 1442” x 182”. Beyond the state 
bed, a parted tapestry reveals a secret passageway and an adjoining anteroom. It was 
perhaps there that the queen’s secretary David Rizzio was murdered by her husband 
and a group of nobles in 1566. Spencer A. Samuels & Company, Ltd., New York. 
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these she collected in albums, and 
some she presented to ladies-in-wait- 
ing as tokens of her esteem, while 
many, it seems, were hung in the 
private apartments at Windsor so 
that when there, the queen was sur- 
rounded by watercolor reminders of 
the relatively informal rooms she so 
loved at Balmoral Castle or Osborne 
House, and also of interiors in her 
husband's birthplace, Rosenau. 

In the latter part of the century, 
some splendid watercolors of haute 
bourgeois interiors were painted by 
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the underappreciated French Impres- 
sionist Marie Braquemond. As a 
young woman, Braquemond showed 
promise of being the peer of Berthe 
Morisot and Mary Cassatt. Marriage 
to an unsympathetic businessman 
brought her professional career to an 
end, but she persisted with water- 


color—apparently considered accept- 
able as a hobby—portraying familiar 
domestic settings with great warmth 
and feeling for texture. 
Distinguished exponents of the 
watercolor interior appeared in each 
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Dining Room in a Swedish Palace, artist unknown, 19th century. Watercolor on paper; 
8%" x 112”. A refined yet sparely appointed dining room, with symmetrical architec- 
tural organization, parquetry floors and a central crystal chandelier, contains furni- 
ture in the manner of Gustav III, inspired by Louis XVI style. Philippe Farley, Paris. 


decade of the nineteenth century and 
in all parts of Europe. Some other 
prominent names were William 
Henry Hunt in England, Rudolf von 
Alt in Austria, Max Sadovnikov in 
Russia and Carl Larsson in Sweden. 
Often, though, it was the minor fig- 


‘ures and the anonymous amateurs 


who provided us with information 


that can be gleaned in no other way 
and that is presented so attractively it 
is irresistible. In their work we find 
Regency reception rooms and Second 
Empire salons, Biedermeier boudoirs 
and high-Victorian parlors portrayed 
with such fidelity we can almost 
smell the mock turtle soup simmer- 
ing in the kitchen. 0 





Summer Games in Greece 


Designers Breathe New Life into an 18th-Century House on Hydra 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY DALE KELLER AND PATRICIA KELLER 


“ONE THINKS OF the Greek islands as a 
summer experience,” says Dale Kel- 
ler, an interior designer based in 
Hong Kong, “but I like the time here 
in the winter when we're all around 
one table in this very happy house.” 
He is referring to the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Greek shipowner’s residence on 
the island of Hydra that he and his 
wife, Patricia, who is also a designer, 
have restored over the last twenty 
years and enjoyed with their two sons. 

Hydra is an arid, rock-strewn 
speck in the Aegean Sea. There are no 
automobiles, no pollution, and access 
is only by water. (‘You take the hy- 
drofoil to get to Heedra,” Dale Keller 
explains. ‘“That’s how you know how 
to pronounce it.) Yet Hydra has a 
history big enough for an island one 
hundred times its size. Settled by Al- 
banian-speaking Greeks in the fif- 
teenth century, when the entire area 





was dominated by the Ottoman Em- 
pire, Hydra became a shipbuilding 
and sailing center in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. ‘““Hydra 
had its own flag,” says Keller, a self- 
professed devotee of historic trivia, 
“and in the 1820s money and ships 
from Hydra made the Greek War of 
Independence possible. Today, in 
acknowledgment of that, the thou- 
sand-drachma Greek bank note has a 
picture of Hydra on it.” 

Dale and Patricia Keller first vis- 
ited the island in the early 1960s, 
and in 1965 they bought a house that 
they never managed to live in. “Then 
we saw this one,” remembers Keller, 
whose firm, specializing in hotel de- 
sign in the Far East, was beginning to 
grow. “The house was uninhabitable, 
and it was much bigger than any- 
thing we had intended to buy.” Built 
by Greek craftsmen to the specifica- 
tions of architects from Genoa, with 
which Hydra did a lot of trade, the 
cut-stone ““mansion house,” as it is re- 
ferred to locally, was one of five 
erected for ship-owning families in 
the area. “The Genoese had a rather 


An 18th-century stone shipowner’s house on 
the Greek island of Hydra has been a haven 
for designers Dale and Patricia Keller since the 
late 1960s. LEFT: The view, framed by flow- 
ering vines, encompasses the Aegean Sea 
and, in the distance, mainland Peloponnese. 


RIGHT: “We use it for year-round good- 
weather dining,” says Patricia Keller of the 
terrace. “It’s protected from the wind by walls 
and from direct sunlight by a pergola cov- 
ered with grapes, jasmine and bougainvillea.” 


OPPOSITE: An outdoor sitting area is located 
by the grill, “which is a modified eighteenth- 
century oven,” Patricia Keller explains. “The 
space is actually the ruins of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury kitchen, where everything—from bread 
to casseroles—was baked in three or four 
ovens.” Terra-cotta lions are from Sri Lanka. 


TEXT BY JEFFREY SIMPSON 


. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


severe sense of architecture in the 


Palladian tradition, which I love,” ob- 
serves Keller. “Some of the Greek is- 
lands traded with Venice, and they 
have houses from the same period 
that are much more baroque and 
florid in style.” 

After the Kellers acquired their 
mansion house, one of their first tasks 
was to begin a garden in the four 
acres that went along with it. That 
was no small feat. “Hydra has almost 
no water,” Keller explains, “and gar- 
dens take a lot of that. Ninety per- 
cent of the water we import goes to 
the garden. It has cypress and olive 
trees, and over the last twenty years 
we have managed to create a whole 
microclimate.” 

In keeping with their design prac- 
tice of being “respectful of national 
identities,” particularly in their in- 
ternational work, the Kellers have 











The living room, with its white-marble floor, 
was planned around a newly built Ottoman- 
style fireplace. It and the pine low tables were 
designed by Patricia Keller. Enlivening the 
space are Dutch colonial sofas from Ceylon 
grouped with late-Ming armchairs. Oriental 
blue-and-white porcelain complements the 
set of 12 Chinese reverse glass portraits 
of “ladies of pleasure trying to look intel- 
Jectual.” Dale Keller calls them “my harem.” 




















ABOVE: Arches predominate in the winter sitting room, illustrating Hydra’s Turkish influence. The motif is repeated in the hooded fire- 
place created by Patricia Keller. A Turkish kilim covers the central platform. Ina rear niche are three ironwood saints from the Philippines. 








ABOVE: The Kelle: tudto as ABOVE: Also in the studio, a Fernando Zobel work hangs at left. The Kellers spend most of 
their workroom. Bir s draw their time on the self-contained upper floor. “In a way, this division echoes the house's original 
ing, stands at left on th intel use, when the men lived on the main, top floor and everyone else lived below,” says Dale Keller. 
166 
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Dutch and Oriental elements are combined 
throughout the house, particularly in the din- 
ing room. The Dutch-style brass chandelier, 
made in Greece and dated 1809, formerly 
hung in a church. The glass-topped McGuire 
bamboo table—on which Imari plates are dis- 
played—is surrounded by late-Ming chairs. 


RET SE 


preserved the original characteristics 
of the house wherever they could. In 
renovations they’ve tried to reuse 
original materials. To create a swim- 
ming pool, for example, they had to 
cut a space out of a rocky hillside; 
they then used the stone to make a 
wall surrounding the pool. 

Inside, they were careful to match 
existing characteristic details. They 
discovered that the black-marble 
floor in the entrance hall—“the only 
all-black floor on Hydra’’—had been 
cut in the eighteenth century in Bel- 
gium and installed for the original 
owner. For the adjacent dining room, 
Dale Keller searched until he found 
the right black Portuguese slate. Pa- 
tricia Keller designed seven new fire- 
places, most with wonderfully sculp- 
tural chimneys based on ones she had 
seen in the harem of the Topkapi Pal- 
ace in Istanbul. 

The Kellers drew on their cosmo- 
politan careers and lives in furnish- 
ing the house and were guided by the 
conceit that they were “putting to- 
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gether furniture a sea captain might 
have brought here.” That led to the 
unself-conscious use in the dining 
room of several late-Ming pieces: the 
chairs at the table and two cabinets. 
A crystal chandelier crafted by a Bo- 
hemian glassmaker in nineteenth-cen- 
tury England and found in Bombay 
sprinkles its drops of light over 
the living room. Presiding over “the 
big room’”—a dusky cavern used for 
lounging, watching television and 
reading that fills most of the lower 
floor of the house—are three seven- 
teenth-century Spanish Colonial fig- 
ures of saints from the Philippines. 
The Kellers like the cosmopolitan 
manner of modern Hydra. “We have 
a great deal of company in the sum- 
mer,” says Dale Keller. He is an ac- 
complished cook, and the couple 


entertain guests in a sort of movable 


feast that starts on one of the terraces, i 
flows through the hall and sitting || 


room, and ends up under a vine-cov- | 


ered pergola at their twelve-foot-long 
table, which, according to Keller, is 
“the largest marble table in Greece.” 
For all the wonders of the world 
that those old sea captains saw several 


life then and now may be coming 
home to sit under one’s own vines, 
sheltered from the summer’s heat 
and the winter’s temperate chill. It is 
that tradition the Kellers revive when 
they and their two sons arrive from 
Hong Kong at year’s end or at Greek 
Easter. With a ham and a casserole of 
lentils, potatoes and leeks on the ta- 
ble, they all sit down to enjoy a meal 
and each other, at home on Hydra. 


BELOW: The master suite—which includes a dressing room, bath and study—opens onto a 
private terrace. Panel of gold and silver leaf is by Iannis Kardamatis. OPPOSITE: Dale Keller's collec- 
tion of 4th-century B.c. black pottery fills a niche in the study. “It’s limited to what fits on the 
shelves,” he says. “When I see another pot I like more, I have to sell one.” An 18th-century Greek 
icon hangs nearby. A batik bedcover and draperies made from Turkish kilims add pattern and color. 


‘hundred years ago, the best part of — 
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Seen from the terrace off the master suite, the tile roofs of the village descend to the 
port of Hydra, once an important shipbuilding and sailing center. There, says Dale 
Keller, “visitors arrive by hydrofoil and change to donkey for the journey from port to 
house.” “It’s a wonderful place to go and forget everything,” observes Patricia Kel- 
ler. “No cars are permitted on the island, and when our sons were small, they could 
run to town to buy something. There was no sense of danger, and it’s still that way.” 
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Your home doesn’t have to be in 
America’s Southwest for you to 
enjoy the ruts of the region’s 
design artistry in your kitchen. 

In fact, Monogram has the good 
manners to accommodate whatever 
you desire in a m kitchen. 


For one thing, Monogram is a 
line—a compl that is carefully 
designed to sat st 


imaginative bul 
requirements. It is 
home in contempot 


traditional, country incial 
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kitchen design. Its versatility helps 
you produce results that are rarely 
less than splendid. 

For example, you no longer have 
to look to Europe for a wall oven that 
fits completely flush with the wall. 
And handsome is as handsome does: 
electronic controls give you precise 
temperatures for better cooking. 

Monogram™ Component 
Cooktops offer unique and virtually 
infinite permutation and 
combination: gas, electric, updraft, 

owndraft, grill, griddle—all 


with the appliances. 





elements that can be arrangedin | 
perpendicular or horizontal cluster’ 
with work spaces in between. 
The Monogram™ line also 
includes an Induction Cooktop witl 
the precision of electronic controls | 
for yet another option. Only the pai) 
heats, not the cooking surface, and | 
cleaning this beautiful appliance is 
accomplished with a simple wipe. 
More choice: A Five Burner Gas 
Downdraft Cooktop with extremely | 
precise temperature settings has a 
retractable downdraft system; 
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emarkably, it rises to pan-lid height 
or truly efficient removal of 
ooking odors. 

The built-in refrigerator 
lispenses not just ice but cold water 
nd crushed ice through the door. 

The electronic dishwasher can 
e integrated with your cabinetry. 

It’s more than extraordinary that 
uch a built-in system can be purchased 
rom one manufacturer. It’s also very 
onvenient, ridding you of what can 
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ea shopping and delivery nightmare. 


Service is vastly simplified as 


well. It starts 
with the 
incomparable 
GE Answer 


Center® service, 


which stands 
ready to answer 
your questions 
at 800.626.2000 
any time of the 
day or night 
every day of the 
year. It goes on 
with the 
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industry's most extensive network of 
factory service professionals. 

We simply strive to make 
Monogram a synonym for the best 
in built-in appliances. 


Monogram. 
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“WINDSOR CASTLE” 
Edition size 295+25A/P’s Paper 18x24 ins. Image 9x18% ins. 


HRK The Puince of Wales 


PRINCE CHARLES, in collaboration with the celebrated Master printmaker, Stanley Jones, has 
created a series of limited edition lithographs based on his original watercolor paintings. The Prince donates 
his proceeds from the sales of these lithographs to a range of charitable causes, environmental efforts, and 
international disaster relief appeals. Funds are distributed through The Prince of Wales Charities Trust. 


“WINDSOR CASTLE”, currently selling at 
$5,950, is presented in a royal blue, linen-bound portfolio 
embossed in silver and is accompanied by complete 
documentation from the exclusive publishers, Contempo- 
rary English Prints. 

Each individually numbered lithograph has been 
hand-signed and dated by His Royal Highness The Prince 
of Wales. 


To take advantage of this unique opportunity to 
acquire artwork by Prince Charles, and for more 
information regarding his limited editions, please contact 
the United States sales representative and distributor, 





Edward Montgomery Waznis, at: 


Montgomery Gallery 


= __ fine art agency — 
30.) Charnelton Street, Eugene, Oregon 97405 1(800) 323-4221 


VISA, MasterCard and American Express accepted. 





dealer inquiries we 
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1CZAR NICHOLAS I'S COTTAGE PALACE 


Gothic Jewel of the Imperial Family Outside St. Petersburg 


continued from page 123 


as well, giving an even better vantage 


point from which to view the gulf. A 
spiral staircase connects the ground- 
floor library with the czar’s dressing 


/room upstairs. The main staircase is 


decorated with a fantasy of Gothic 
motifs done in grisaille by Giovanni- 
Battista Scotti, otherwise known for 
the flower garlands he painted in oils 
on the shining white faux-marbre 
walls of many of St. Petersburg’s 
grandest palaces. 

As the simplicity of life in the Cot- 
tage—unhampered by crushing court 
protocol—increasingly appealed to 
the czar and his family, modifications 
were made to the building to make it 
more comfortable for longer summer 
holidays. After the czarevitch and 
the grand duchess Maria, Nicholas’s 
oldest and favorite daughter, were 
each married, German architect An- 
drei Stakenschneider added a larger 
dining room with a marble terrace. 
The furnishing of this room followed 


1-800-447-4700 


the Gothic Revival taste of the build- 
ing, although the high tracery backs 
of the dining chairs are heavier than 
Menelaws’s work. The terrace above 
the dining room was equipped with a 
tent for the grand dukes Nicholas and 
Michael, the youngest boys, while 
schoolrooms were set up off the nurs- 
ery on the second floor. 

The main room of the Cottage’s 
second floor was fitted out as an office 
for the czar, witha large council table 
covered in green baize and sur- 
rounded by heavy chairs for the offi- 
cials and ministers who convened 
there daily. It was in this room that 
the emperor slept on a folding camp 
bed, the same simple bed in which he 
died in St. Petersburg, surrounded by 
the splendor of his apartments in the 
Winter Palace. The rooms on the very 
top floor of the Cottage Palace had no 
special purpose, except for those set 
aside as the children’s bedrooms. 
However, the central room—whose 


windows open onto the terrace—was 
reserved as the czar’s naval study. 
There he could signal to the Kron- 
shtadt navy base on nearby Kotlin Is- 
land from the terrace and, through a 
telescope, follow naval maneuvers 
and reviews in the gulf. 

At the outset of the Nazi invasion 
of Russia in 1940, the staff in charge 
of the Cottage managed to evacuate 
1,981 items (out of over 2,500) that 
had been displayed there ever since 
the reigns of Nicholas and his grand- 
son Alexander III, who also used the 
house as a Summer retreat. When the 
building was finally restored and re- 
furnished after the war, it emerged as 
a perfectly convincing and wonder- 
fully preserved picture of the impe- 
rial family’s taste in decoration and 
provided an extraordinary insight 
into the private lives of the family of 
the richest and most powerful sover- 
eign of his day, Nicholas I, Autocrat 
of All the Russias. 0 
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A Penthouse on Central Park 
continued from page 155 


did, he furnished it with beautifully 
scaled oak bookcases of his own de- 
sign to hold the records, a carpet 
of persimmon wool and a sofa uphol- 
stered in an Art Déco fabric rever- 
| ently named Gropius. 

In the master bedroom the apart- 
ment comes to a rest. A Japanese lac- 
quered marriage chest from the late 
Edo period foots the bed; above its 
headboard blooms a nineteenth-cen- 
tury French floral still life. The 
walls were upholstered in off-white 
linen—“to quiet the room,” Botero 
explains. Even the television is muf- 
fled, sequestered in an eighteenth- 





Seven warehouses Nee VPage cd century French cherrywood armoire. 
all in one location: But over against a wall, in all its 
Se Au truly vintage glory, stands a loud- 
isa) hae speaking Sonora, awarded—even if it 
as furniture, lighting, architec- * : 

tural appointments, antiques, does Say SO itself, in words engraved 
numerous artifacts, etc. » One day touring our warehouses ~ on the machine—the “Highest score 
is equivalent to years of searching in Mexico. for tone at Panama-Pacific Exposi- 


5356 Riverton Ave « No. Hollywood * CA 91601 * 818/769-5090 » FAX 818/769-9425 


The library resounds 

with the portraits of 

signature composers 
and conductors. 


tion 1915.” This instrument speaks 
kindly—and clearly as a bell—to the 
old Victrola in the music room that, 
imprinted with Nipper, calls to mind 
these sonorous lines from James 
Merrill’s poem “The Victor Dog”: 


Bix to Buxtehude to Boulez, 

The little white dog on the Victor 
label 

Listens long and hard as he ts able. 

It's all in a day's work, whatever 
plays. 

The last chord fades. The night is 
cold and fine. 

His master’s voice rasps through the 














Hampton House eo ee 
a RICHMOND, VA grooves’ bare groves. 
Be a 9 Obediently, in silence like the 
MESES , grave’s 
acrid gue ov He sleeps there on the still-warm 
hoger esd tie. PEPPER PIKE, OH gramophone. hfs 
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Nature Is A Demanding Taskmaster. On this evergreen plateau, the soft bluffs roll endlessly on lik 


Hawaii's pertect surt. The elegant new Prince Golf Course now joins our other masterpiece, the Maka 


L And where land touches sea, there is the new, ultra-luxury Princeville Hotel. But there's still more 
This rerdant playground offers tennis, hiking, every water sport imaginable, entertainment, a choice 


selection « urants and secluded beaches where dreams can come true. After Princeville, can life eve: 
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so wonderful again? Yes, if you stay for life. Because Princeville’ 


sauty will lull you to sleep. And steal your very soul, 


For reservations and information, éall (800) 826-4400 or your 


avel agent. Or write the Princeville Resort, P.O. Box 3040, Princeville, 


auai, Hawaii 96722-3040. 


Princeville Resort 
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Small Moments Of Perfection Repeated A Thousand Times Over. The new ultra-luxury Princevi 
Hotel stands as a small but strong bastion against mediocrity. With just 252 rooms and suites, we provi 


unobtrusive service in an atmosphere of relaxed elegance. Inconspicuous butler service, afternoon tea in t 


marbled library, mai tais at the oceanside gazebo. A series of small, perfect moments. And Robert Tre 


Jones, Jr. has created a new solf masterpiece called the Prince which joins his already honored Princevi | 
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akai Courses. And if you feel completely at home here, stay forever. 


at let it all begin at the Princeville Hotel. If life is, after all, just a . 
ries of choices, this one may be the ultimate. Princeville Hotel 


For reservations and information, call your travel agent or ITT Princeville Resort, Kauai 


AN ITT SHERATON LUXURY HOTEL 


eraton reservations at (800) 325-3535. 
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CONCORD, CA 94§ 
(415) 676-1042 
FAX: (415) 671-6879 


1775 ALAMEDA STREET 530 SIXTH AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 _—- SAN DIEGO, CA 92101 3307 McKINNEY AVE. 
(415) 864-7813 (619) 231-2477 DALLAS, TX 75204 
FAX: (415) 864-1761 FAX: (619) 231-2519 (214) 720-6966 

FAX: (214) 720-6068 








imon Bigart 
We can’t escape our past 








Louts X1TIth dining room set in solid French oak. 


line of XVII and each piece individually. 
XVITIth century style 


furniture, we must apply 


: 
: 
: 
' 
fae é : 
o create a magnificent — hand carving and aging 
Since we do not mass 
’ 


produce our furniture, 
an artistry passed down 


: through generations of 


both client and craftsmen 


enjoy the greatest 
craftsmen —a legacy we flexibility in realizing their 
have to live up to. design project. 


All of our creations are 
5 3 — To the Trade only — 
crafted from wondrously : 


aged trees selected from 
the forests of France. 


Bigart, Inc We design these pieces 


Pacific Design Center #145 : ; 
8687 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90067 according to French SIMON BIGART 


Tel: (213) 659-8857 © Fax: (213) 659-8751 cabinetmaking tradition, FRANCE 





The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 
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BALDACCHING 


g19 North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles 90069 - Phone 213 657-6816) 
Antiques Ro ©. B Bao ee Kee Accessories 


Have you visited 


» DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 





Sconces ° Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures ¢ Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 


__ DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD ae 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 


(213) 271-1123 FAX: (213) 271-1318 
AON-FRI 9-5 SAT 10-4 
10 Day Delivery on Most Items 


Tuesday through Saturday 10:00 to 5:00 or, by appointment 
Closed annually: Christmas to the New Year. 


31531 CAMINO CAPISTRANO « (714) 493-1283 
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CUSTOM UPHOLSTERY 
AND FINE FURNISHINGS 


Individually 


handcrafted and 


custom detailed 


furniture built to 






the specifications 


of the discerning 


professional 


Interior Design by Robert Stultings Associates 


interior designer. 


Above: 
Sofa Style #2447 


Left: 
Sofa Style #2468 


Right: 
“Normandy” End Table 





LOS ANGELES SHOWROOM: 
Pacific Design Center, Space G980, 8687 Melrose Ave., 90069 Tel. (213) 659-2388 FAX: (213) 659-1304 


Representing Blue House Antiques + Collection Reproductions + Fong Brothers - |.P.F. International * Manheim Galleries 
Montgomery Designs > Neirmann Weeks » Peter Anthony Collection 


A. Rudin Upholstery and Furnishings shown in: 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND DALLAS 
HONOLULU NEW YORK PORTLAND SAN DIEGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TROY 
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ON THE WaAy To AUSTRALIA, 
CSOD CREATED FUJI. 


To forget earthly cares, it’s the best place on earth. Fiji is the 
experience you never had, the vacation you've always imagined. 
Three hundred islands from another world, whose people smile from 
the heart. And should you choose to explore even farther, Air Pacific 
will take you to Tonga, Samoa, Vanuatu and the Solomons, from 
Fiji, for just $549. And you thought you could only afford Australia! 





for a free brochure, call 


1-800-YEA-FII 
or write Air Pacific * 6151 W. Century Blvd.* Los Angeles, CA 90045. 


Bound for Australia or New Zealand? Ask about a free Fiji stopover 


Moanwras fifi ammance 


THE SPIRIT OF AUSTRALIA Fijis International Airline 
ISLANDS 
FIJI VISITORS BUREAU 


Air fare rules and levels subject to change without notice, some restrictions apply 
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Travel to exotic places and 


never leave civilization. 


Stay in a restored 16th-century convent in Mexico's 
heartland —al! the charm of a country inn, yet 

modern in every respect. Visit ancient ruins, shop 
for authentic \“exican crafts, and relax in secluded, 
civilized luxur | your travel consultant. 
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lighting by design 
the art of illumination 


© Conceptual design © Lighting Control Systems 
© Optical Framing Projectors “Merlin Lighting” 
¢ Landscape Illumination — ¢ Full Scale Drawings 
¢ Hardware and Installation 


5657 wilshire boulevard, suite 200, los angeles, ca 90036 
(213) 933-7281 


glenn m. johnson, |. €. s 
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Isn't This What You Pine Fora 


Only authentic, 200-year old heart pine, milled 
and joined in the manner of early craftsmen, can 
ive you this rich, warm glow. And only The Joinery 
ompany can provide you complete joinery crafts- 
manship in anything you want, anyway you 
want it, hand-milled and hand-built from our 
one longleaf heart pine. _ 
he Joinery Company. Wegive 
you the authenticity you pine for. 


Antique Heart Pine Roormg 
P.O. Box 518 * Tarboro, NC 27886 
919-823-3306 * Fax: 919-823-0818 

Call or send $5.00 for our full-color portfolio and price 


list, or $25.00 refundable with your order for actual 
samples of 16 fine woods and the portfolio. 
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WOODLAND HILLS 
23649 Hawthorne ae 20011 Ventura Blvd. 


Seung Pacific CoastHwy. ___ just east of Winnetka 
, 13) 373-8936 eee Ss ed 
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T. Crowther & Son Ltd 


282 NORTH END ROAD, LONDON SW6 INH 


MEO m Cee eC COP amelie 
convent siena marble chimneypiece. Circa 1790. 
Shelf: 6'2" Height: 4'94" 
Opening: 3'11" x 3'94"high 
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Also illustrated: An 18th Century Irish engraved 
brass Register grate. 


3'1K%" wide x 3'2" high 





Make your yard the mos 
ICSE MCB UML yy 


Transforming yards into imaginative and ¢ 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been ! 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly 
quarter of a century. And our experie! 
shows both in awards for design exceller 
and in the increased home equity our desis 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground 
We take a personal, professional approach 
every phase of our total outdoor living desig 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is to’ 
design. We work with your contractor 

recommend experienced contractors who ta 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problen 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding sj! 
and updating older pool and garden sites.) 


CO EGRAIIE Le Marmite 
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Elegant Designs for Living 


275 South Beverly Drive Suite 100 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
(213) 272-1230 (800) 426-8963 
Locations throughout California and 
the United States. | 
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ANTIQUES: ART DECO GLASS 


CAPITAL TRANSFORMATION 





Exercises in Crystalline Geometry from the 1920s and 1930s 
continued from page 140 


deep pleasure in the physical effort.” 

Not unexpectedly, Marinot’s entire 
production was quite small, and after 
much of the glass in his possession 
was destroyed during World War II, 
his daughter donated what was left 
to various museums. Collectors now 
have to look hard for examples by 
Marinot or by his two principal fol- 
lowers, Henri Navarre and André 
Thuret. But thanks to Marinot’s 
strong influence on the designers at 
the large Cristalleries Daum at 
Nancy, the distinctive etched vessel 
he pioneered is not difficult to come 
by. Throughout the 1920s and 1930s, 
the Daum works produced a wide 
selection of hand-finished, heavy- 
walled clear or colored glass vessels, 
adorned with a seemingly endless va- 
riety of acid-etched, geometric pat- 
terns. The Daum look has become as 
distinctive as that of Lalique—as mas- 
sive as the former is delicate, making 
an unmistakable statement in strong, 
frosted geometry. 

Another major strain of Art Déco 
glass got its start in 1913 when two 
former Daum employees, Charles 
Schneider and his brother Ernest, 
founded their own workshop in a 
suburb of Paris. Schneider pieces 


tablished himself as a master glass 
cutter. He devised a mysterious 
method of working glass like marble, 
chipping shapes from solid glass 
blocks that by rights should have 
broken many times during the pro- 
cess. An apocryphal explanation has 
Colotte chiseling away in his bath- 
tub, trusting to the pressure of the 
water to prevent his work in prog- 
ress from splintering. 

In these now-rare piéces uniques, 
which one dealer has described as 
“enchanted ice,” much of the effect 
comes from the way rough, chiseled 
and polished areas reflect light differ- 
ently. Colotte’s is the forceful side of 
the Déco aesthetic—classic sculpture 
updated and streamlined—the art of 
the machine age. Designs by Jean 
Luce, another artisan who had his 
own studio, evoke a similar response: 
His metallic-looking, mirrored ves- 
sels, sandblasted or etched with bold, 
geometric motifs, are a sleek com- 
bination of industrial design, Cubism 
and ancient symbolism. 

Many of these designers continued 
working into the 1930s, although the 
Depression severely limited the mar- 
ket for art glass, and the onset of war 
in 1939 marked the end for some 





The Daum look has become as distinctive 
as that of Lalique, making an unmistakable 
statement in strong, frosted geometry. 


could range from the thick-walled 
Marinot/Daum variety to sleeker, 
opaque vessels in dense, rich hues, on 
which a contrasting rim or foot often 
created a memorable color combi- 
nation—deep pink with orange, for 
example—reminiscent of a Fauve 
painting. In addition, Schneider cre- 
ated another line—normally signed 


“Le Verre Frangais” or ‘Charder” 
(CHARIles SchneiDER)—that fea- 
tured stylized natural motifs or re- 
peating patt: 

The artisan le Colotte settled 
in Nancy before long es- 
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makers. Lalique and Daum resumed 
production in 1945 and 1946 respec- 
tively and are still operating today, 
but for true Art Déco glass it was the 
end of an era—the design world 
moved on to the more ascetic mod- 
ernist movements of the postwar 
years. Yet French art glass of the 
1920s has proved timeless: Strongly 
evocative of its period, it is not mired 
in it. Superb craftsmanship and end- 
lessly fascinating design have kept it 
as fresh and appealing to the modern 
eye as it was to the delighted audi- 
ence of 1925. 0 








Enriching a 1920s House in Washington 
continued from page 116 


mations has taken place with the spi- 
ral stair leading to the second floor. 
Its sinuous curves were better re- 
vedled not by adding anything but by 
taking away. “We yanked out the 


~ storage closet underneath the stair 


to make it freestanding,” says Chris- 
tiano. “It made a colossal difference. 
I went out on a limb to convince 
everyone to do it.” 

Working with local architect Jack 
Cahill, Metzger and Christiano gut- 
ted the entire second floor to create 
new bedrooms and baths. And still 
more had to be done to bring the 
residence up-to-date. “The house had 
not had new plumbing, electricity 
or heating, much less air-condition- 
ing, installed since it was built,” 
says the husband. “We ripped out 
walls, ceilings, floors and fireplaces, 
stripped windows and restored them, 
and even rebuilt the copper gutters 
in the old style.” On top of those 
changes, a new roof of “aged” tiles 
had to be installed. , 

In spite of all the revamping, many 
visitors think the house has always 
looked the way it does today. “People 
walk in and say, ‘My God, they don’t 
build molding like that anymore,’ ” 
the husband says. The craftsmanship 
and materials and the level of atten- 
tion given to the decorative arts 
would, of course, explain much of 
this reaction. But the unity of ar- 
chitecture and decoration no doubt 
helps generate the misconception as 
well. A thematic consistency per- 
vades the house, achieved by the use 
of color, the choice of fabrics, the se- 
lection of furniture and objets d’art, 
and the architectural ornamentation. 

“I like simple backgrounds with 
simple furniture,’” explains Robert 
Metzger. “We held back from over- 
doing things,” says Michael Chris- 
tiano, “even though we were work- 
ing on the house at the height of the 
fringe-on-fringe period in design. We 
didn’t want to make it overly ornate 
when it didn’t deserve it. On the 
other hand, we didn’t oversimplify it 
either. That could be a fair statement 
of our work.” 0 
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In each exquisite 
design lies the beauty 
of the past 
translated into 

the most exciting 
designs of 


living for today. 





King Henry VIII Bed with Mirrored/ Illuminated Headboard & Canopy 


For the Complete PM Portfolio send $15 to: Dept. A 
8772 Beverly Boulevard West Hollywood CA 90048 





(213) 655-6238 FAX (213) 655-6485 


Duchess Chair 
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Discover the beauty beneath 
the surface. 


Our Gourmet Cuisine Centre is designed with an innovative 
bi-level work surface to make food preparation neat 
and easy. On one level, you'll find a recessed ribbed draining 
surface, and on another level, there’s a convenient disposer 
bowl along with a 10” -deep sink bowl. For beautiful results 
whenever you cook — 
just say the word... 





©) 1991 Elkay Manufacturing Company Just sdy ELKAW 


For your nearest Elkay Authorized Showroom 
call 1-800-635-7500. 


Make a single beautiful statement. 


Conquer small sink bowls and step up to the beauty of our 
spacious single-bowl Sculptura.’ Available in White and 
POM Nel VA MEU R@IClil coe ee ei Cm UCR La 
made of durable, high-tech Decostone. Sculptura’s 
sleek, contemporary styling is unparalleled for efficiency 

and elegance...just say 


the word. = 
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JOHN LORING 





Pied-a-Terre for Tiffany’s Design Director 
continued from page 101 


even though the objects didn’t imme- 
diately seem to lend themselves to a 
flat tucked under a mansard roof like 
this-one. Hence my two painted Ve- 
netian consoles, with their vases of 


-campanulas, fitted under the slope of 


the ceiling. I think they look as if 
they’ve been pinched from the main 
part of the great house by the youn- 
ger members of the family who’ve 
sneaked them up to their comfortable 
little hideaway in the attic.” 

A typical scenario for Loring in his 
Paris apartment begins with his com- 
posing the menu for a dinner he will 
assemble, cook and serve to a small 
group of friends. Later he’s to be seen 
bobbing up and down behind the 
counter of his tiny kitchen, convers- 
ing with his guests in several lan- 
guages while preparing the various 
wonders he has bought in his be- 
loved rue de Buci market. The result 
is an admirable dinner, served on a 
table that is always graced by some 
recent acquisition—a candlestick -he 
found in Ireland, say, or a Baccarat 
decanter. “I spend a significant pro- 
portion of my time in the company of 
ceramists, goldsmiths, glassmakers 
and professional jewelers,” he notes, 
“and when I’m on the road, if Ihave a 
spare hour, I'll peruse the local an- 
tiques shops.” 

Loring has explored France in 
depth, and he knows places like An- 
gouléme and Limoges the way other 
people know Florence. Indeed, one of 
his main reasons for making the apart- 
ment his base in France is that Paris is 
the center of French cultural life. 

“Also, I wanted this apartment to 
be a real home—comfortable, fa- 
miliar and beautiful, with the atmo- 
sphere of a place that was always 
waiting for me,” he says. “I chose the 
apartment for the garden outside—I 
can hear the voices of children under 
my windows—and for the view of 
those special old Paris roofs that are a 
jumble of so many different styles. 
And there’s the charming fact that 
my dining room looks out on the 
house Louis XI built for his doctor. 

“T have a share of all this venerable 





JOHN LORING 





Pied-a-Terre for Tiffany’s Design Director 


past. For somebody who’s always on 
the move, the immobility of history is 
a luxury. And the mythos of Paris 
and Venice are closest to my heart. 

“The living room—with its con- 
soles, Neoclassical frescoes, red otto- 
mans and geometrically patterned 
kilims—reflects my Venetian tastes,” 
Loring continues, “and owes a lot to 
Mme Nadine Nounez of Pamina, who 
helped with the selection and coordi- 
nation of the upholstery. I don’t like 
those gruesome circle arrangements 
people have in their reception rooms, 
where one’s expected to go and make 
conversation. I prefer to have two dis- 
tinct groupings, which is why we 
split the living room in two: It makes 
for two evenings in one.” 

As ina grand hotel suite, the colors 
of Loring’s apartment are fairly uni- 
form, with blue, white and a range 
of cameo reds running through the 
rooms. The draperies are all the same 
stripe, and the same striated Venetian 
canvas is used in the living and din- 
ing rooms. “The height of luxury for 
an inveterate traveler like me is a fine 
hotel,” he says. “So when I came here 
I tried to extend that concept to my 
bedroom and create a comfortable, 
restfully anonymous space.” The so- 
lution for the bedroom was the furni- 
ture—which is just within the limits 
of conventional—and a dressing 
room, all of unadorned burlwood. 

“T found this apartment in the 
small ads of Le Figaro. To see myself 
through to owning it, it took quite a 
bit of imagination and the will to 
overcome its drawbacks. I just went 
ahead and furnished the rooms as if 
they weren't right under the roof— 
and the result is a luxury to live in, 
not an inch wasted. Some of the 
paintings are propped on the floor— 
they’re like people passing through— 
and the logs for the fire are stacked 
right next to eighteenth-century sil- 
ver, nineteenth-century ceramics and 
Chinese porcelain. They all go to- 
gether in a rather surprising way.” 

And, as assembled by John Loring, 
they do. For in matters of l'art de vi- 
vre, he is a practitioner of genius. 
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Just say ELKAW 


For your nearest Elkay Authorized Showroom 
call 1-800-635-7500. 


Choose a complementary color. 


Select the stainless steel beauty of Elkay’s Contemporary 
Gourmet sinks. Only stainless steel complements 
every kitchen decor—because it reflects the unique colors and 
textures of its surroundings. And Elkay’s Contemporary 
Ose aera ee Uae Me aul aie Oh ele 
work area. What else is there to say? 


Just say ELKAY 


© 1991 Elkay Manufacturing Company 
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COURTESY SILVIA BLANCHAERT 


Notes from Rome 


From Rome comes word of three distinctly different but 
significant artistic endeavors. 

About 100 Renaissance drawings rarely seen because of 
their fragility have been transported from the Ashmolean 
Museum in Oxford to the newly restored 16th-century Pa- 
lazzo Ruspoli, where they will be displayed through mid- 
July. One masterpiece among many others by Tiepolo, 
Diirer, Rubens and Michelangelo is Raphael's self-portrait 
that shows him as a young man with long hair and a hat. 
The drawings will be displayed on red velvet walls and 
under dim lighting in the 
palace’s new exhibition 
gallery, Fondazione Mem- 
mo. Palazzo Ruspoli, Via 
Fontanella di Borghese 56, 
00186 Rome; 683-2179. 

One of the most beauti- 
ful examples of trompe 
l’‘oeil in Rome has been un- 
veiled at Chiesa del Gest, 
in the newly restored Poz- 
zo corridor (right), which 
leads to the rooms occupied 
by St. Ignatius of Loyola in 
the 16th century. From the 
central point in the corri- 
dor, marked by a marble 
rose, the frescoes of arches, vaults, columns, flowers and 
cherubs appear in perfect proportion. But toward the end of 
the corridor, the perspective changes. Painted beams that 
looked straight are really curved, cherubs become fat and 
distorted, and the deep chapel at the terminus of the corri- 
dor is in fact painted on a flat, angled wall. Andrea Pozzo, 
the noted master of perspective, painted the corridor in the 
late 17th century. It took more than 50 historians, artists, 
restorers and master craftsmen to peel away the overpaint- 
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ings and salvage the brilliant colors in the frescoes. The 
Rooms of St. Ignatius of Loyola, Chiesa del Gesu, Piazza del 
Gest 35, 00186 Rome; 678-6341. 

Gallery owner Valentina Moncada is using a venerable 
space her ancestors built in 1858 to show the works of con- 
temporary sculptors, some of whom work with “the 
vocabulary of antiquity,” she says. “My grandmother’s 
grandfather built this compound and rented studios to the 
most important artists and musicians at the time.” Now, 
aside from Moncada’s gallery, the large Finarte auction 
house, antiques dealers and 
restorers occupy the com- 
pound of stone buildings 
at Via Margutta. Moncada 
shows the work of such 
sculptors as Anne and Pat- 
rick Poirier, who spend 
months at ruins and make 
molds of fragments, which 
they then use in an installa- 
tion. Moncada also recently 
displayed a maquette of a 
Greek temple the couple 
made in marble. Valentina 
Moncada, Via Margutta 54, 
00187 Rome; 320-7956. 





Notes from Milan 


M urano glass and chandeliers made between 1930 and 
1950, when the glassblower’s art flowered, grace the 
shelves at Silvia Blanchaert Antiquariato in Milan. 
Among her choice pieces are a pair of delicate 1930 blue- 
and-yellow wall sconces by Paolo Venini (far left), two ivo- 
ry vases signed by Gio Ponti and Richard Ginori and a ca. 
1890 smoked-glass goblet with pink carnations by Benve- 
nuto Barovier (near left). Also seen at Blanchaert’s shop, 
which bespeaks her interest in Biedermeier furniture and 
18th- and 19th-century ceramics from Puglia, was an elabo- 
rate ca. 1700 Venetian looking glass. Silvia Blanchaert Anti- 
quariato, Via Nirone 19, 20123 Milan; 800-613. 

Nearby is La Bottega delle Arti Applicate, the shop of 
Raffaella Serena, who paints still lifes in tempera on the 
reverse of hand-blown glass. But her specialty is producing 
elaborate embroidery patterns copied from art in European 
museums. One such design, a butterfly encircled by a gar- 
land, was inspired by 19th-century Remondini wallpaper. 
A catalogue of twenty kits for embroidery, petit point and 
cross-stitching can be ordered by mail (Raffaella Serena, Via 
Tasso 11, 20123 Milan). The kit is presented in a box on 
whose lid is a portrait of the design, and it is, she says, “for 
experts who love embroidery.” Later this year, Serena will 
publish a book on 19th-century embroidery. La Bottega 
delle Arti Applicate, Via Lanzone 19, 20123 Milan, 875-690. 
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GREAT AMERICAN BEAUTY. 








NTRODUCING THE 


The 1991 Buick 


; 64 


The elegant, highly aerodynamic shape of 
this new Buick Park Avenue is certain to make 
a beautiful first impression. 

But its true beauty is also apparent in Park 
Avenue’s highly refined engineering. To 


quote Motor Trend: “Buick engineers 
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Sees it together...bdckle up. : 


-©1990°GM Corp, All rights reserved. 
Park Avenue isa registered trademark of GM Corp 


have come up with one of the quietest, tightest 


EPA estimated 
miles per gallon: 


and smoothest operating luxury 


18/27 


City Hwy. 


sedans we've ever driven.” 





As you'd expect, all Park Avenue’s accom- 
plishments are underscored by Buick quality. 
We invite you to visit your Buick dealer 
today. Test-drive Buick quality as evidenced 
in the all-new 1991 Park Avenue. 
For more information, please call 


1-800-3PARK-AVE. 


BUICK 


The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 
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In the Showrooms 


Nuno, a Tokyo shop started by weaver and fabric designer 
Junichi Arai and his partner Reiko Sudo, has taken space in 
the Ilana Goor showroom in New York’s D&D Building. 
Arai, who has been a weaver for Issey Miyake and Hanae 
Mori, has adapted the traditional jacquard-loom punch 
cards to computer-generated designs. The complex results 
are sometimes weblike, sometimes architectural, always ar- 
resting and sculptural in their three-dimensional tactile 
qualities. Arai doesn’t discriminate in the materials he uses. 
Big Checkerboard (below left) is a 100 percent nylon fabric 
with squares of lavender and silver bounded by misty 
white strips. Tuxedo Cloth, which has a feathery quality 
somewhere between chamois and velvet, is in polyester. 
Arai also manipulates threads, starching some before weav- 
ing and shrinking them afterward. In Diagonal Stripe, thin 
bands of black-and-white stripes confine alternating bands 
of crepelike gray for a billowing, three-dimensional effect. 
Fiendish Crepe alternates stripes of a conventional crepe sur- 
face with bands that seem almost to have been roughed by 
sandpaper. For Korean Carrot, a wool fabric, threads have 
been pulled at the edges and at intervals across the surface, 
producing rows of wavy tendrils. Ilana Goor, the Israeli 
furniture designer and sculptor, has begun to use Arai’s 
fabrics on her own sculptural iron chairs (below right). 
Architect Peter Eisenman has made a foray into fabric 
design with his Snakes and Ladders Collection for Knoll 
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Totally Tole 


wo antique tole cache- 

pots that had formerly 
belonged to a member of 
the Esterhazy family in- 
spired Joan Golfar and 
Caroline Hughes to repro- 
duce them. The English- 
women started with cache- 
pots and wastebaskets, and 
now, four years later, they 
are selling handcrafted and 
painted reproduction 
lampshades, candlesticks 
and tulipiéres as well as an 
extensive assortment of 





Ornament, the reference 
book,” Golfar says. “But we 
take a little poetic license 
now and then.” 

“Their tole is elegant and 
useful, especially since an- 
tique pieces are sO expen- 
sive,” says designer Lady 
Victoria Waymouth, who 
sells the tole at her London 
shop. “They fit into any pe- 
riod, from stark contempo- 
rary to traditional.” Golfar 
and Hughes, 27E Thames 
House, 140 Battersea Park 


Rd., London SW11 4NB; 
71-498-0508. 


their own tole designs. “We 
take a lot from Grammar of 





International. Recruited by Hazel Siegel, who, as the new 
director of Knoll’s textile division, created the Paul Klee 
Collection last year (AD-at-Large, Nov. 1990), Eisenman 
said he was intrigued by the design possibilities for fabrics 
when Siegel mentioned that the surface of his Wexner Cen- 
ter in Columbus, Ohio, reminded her of a piece of fabric: 
With designs named Cobra and Diamondback, Eisenman 
presents intricately woven fabrics in geometric patterns. 
“We're playing with color adjacencies,” he says. “We're not 
using contrasts to define geometry in a modernist way, 
with red up against yellow, for instance. We put red next to 
purple so that they read into each other.” 

Another new wind in the textile world is blowing from 
China Seas, where president Dianne Morris took over a 
little more than a year ago from former owner Inger 
McCabe Elliott. Morris says that China Seas will still “stand 
for the exotic,” as it has since Elliott founded it to showcase 
the fabrics of Southeast Asia. China Seas is also representing 
British designer John Stefanidis’s first foray into the Amer- 
ican fabric market. Stefanidis draws on his Greek heritage 
for some of his best fabric designs. His Foibles Collection 
uses images of sea horses, boats and waves in blue and 
white, green and white or pink and white. Morris adds that 
she wants to extend the image of China Seas ‘beyond the 
bedroom and the sunroom,” where its light, bold prints 
have been found. To this end, the company’s designers 
have taken one of its most successful batik prints, Bunga, 
and rewoven the stylized flowers and leaves into thickly 
textured cotton brocades called the Spice Collection, pre- 
sented in colors with such appropriately spicy names as 
Vanilla, Cinnamon, Curry, Teal and Paprika. 

Finally, in a whimsical note from a bastion of traditional 
design, Lee Jofa has introduced three overscale ottomans in 
its new Windsor Club furniture collection. The collection, 
which runs to Chippendale-style sofas and modified ches- 
terfields and club chairs, includes Beatrice, a round ottoman 
tufted or upholstered in pie-shaped wedges; a square one 
called Garrick; and a large rectangular one called Eton. 
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was talking to my boyfriend as | un- 
wrapped my Haagen-Dazs” Vanilla Almond 
Bar. Slowly his voice started to drift away. 
Completely consumed, I carefully lifted the 
thick Belgian chocolate off. Then I immersed 
myself in the creamy center. Of all the . 
wonderful things I can say ™_ 


about Haagen-Dazs, 








I can't say its great 


fer conversation. 
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First Impressions : 





A series of original prints of 
Postimpressionist and early 
modernist works published 
by the late Parisian dealer 
Ambroise Vollard will be 
exhibited through July 26 
at Agnew’s in London. 
Christopher Drake of Ag- 
new’s spent three years 
tracking down the rare 
prints, all of which are new 
to the market. Included are 
Picasso’s earliest series, Les 
Saltimbanques, Maurice De- 
nis’s romantic Amour col- 
lection of 12 prints inspired 
by his betrothal, and works 
by Toulouse-Lautrec (left), 
Edouard Vuillard and other 
artists. Agnew’s, 43 Old 
Bond St., London W1X 
3AF; 71-629-6176. 
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Future Furniture 


Ligne Roset has moved across the 
street, but with its new location the Los 
Angeles showroom has sharpened its 
focus. Sticking to its core group of de- 
signers, who include architect Jean 
Nouvel, couturier Jean-Charles de Cas- 
telbajac and furniture creator Peter 
Maly, Ligne Roset is concentrating sole- 
ly on innovative furnishings. And that 
has great appeal to some designers. 
“They have unique things that you 
can’t find anywhere else,” says Luis Or- 





tega, who used a Peter Maly bed, de- 
signed to be a self-contained unit with 
swivel tray tables along its frame for eat- 
ing or reading, in one contemporary de- 
sign project. 

New to Ligne Roset’s 1991 line is 
Nouvel’s geometric Elementaire chair, 
designed as a solid cube in leather witha 
sharp protruding back angle, and the 
hand-tufted Pop art rugs of de Castelba- 
jac. Ligne Roset, 8845-47 Beverly Blvd., 
Los Angeles 90048; 213-273-5425. 
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Country Pining 


Painting trompe-l’oeil 
scenes on 19th-century Ca- 
nadian country furniture 
that she inherited was, at 
first, a hobby for Lyse R.- 
Caron. But now she has 
perfected her craft, and her 
work is shown at two gal- 
leries in Montreal. 

Paul Mardall, owner of 
Galerie de l’Héritage, says, 
“What she’s doing is very 
unique—simple country 
folk painting.” On one pine 
armoire, she painted a 
straw-laden cart on a path 
cutting through a forest. In- 
side, she painted a straw hat 
hanging on a nail, and 
named the piece Straw Hat. 
Mardall recently had it on 
display alongside a ca. 1850 
rope bed painted with a flo- 
ral design and a ca. 1880 
pine washstand with a 
country scene decorating 
the backboard. 

Caron restores mostly 
Canadian furniture, al- 
though she has refinished 
and painted European 
pieces as well. Galerie de 
l’Héritage, 440 W. de Mai- 
sonneuve Blvd., Montreal 
H3A 1L2, 514-499-0069; La 
Maison d’Emilie, 1073 W. 
Laurier St., Montreal H2V 





Pottering Around 


L ipert International is 
almost single-handed- 
ly staging a revival of 
Moorcroft pottery in the 
U.S. Helped in part by a 
surge in pottery buying, 
which pushed prices to 
$18,000 for a 1919 Moor- 
croft orchid vase auctioned 
in 1989, Lipert is importing 
new pieces. The 1991 col- 
lection consists of 15 lines 
of vases, flowerpots and 
chargers with such names 
as Finches, Carp (left) and 


| 2L2, 514-277-9725. 


Spring Blossom. The pot- 
tery-making techniques 
have changed very little 
since Moorcroft was found- 
ed in 1897: Pieces are still 
turned on the lathe, designs 
are applied by trailing slip, 
and the trademark brilliant 
colors are hand-painted. 
Lipert International, 800- 
833-5473. The New York 
showroom, 41 Madison 
Ave., Ninth Floor, New 
York 10010, is open by ap- 
pointment only. 
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Designer’s Sources 


Mario Buatta took some time out from his busy schedule of 
designing interiors and furnishings, including his Aroma- 
tique fragrances and a new line of English country lamps 
for Frederick Cooper, to divulge the names of a few favorite 
shops in New York. 

For country furnishings and decorative items, Buatta 
hightails it to Robert Altman’s shop, where, Altman says, 
“at any given moment my best stuff just left.” In fact, a 
turn-of-the-century Viennese seed-display cabinet and 
multicolored-slate games table had arrived at the shop only 
minutes before Buatta bought them. Preferring to work 
with designers, Altman offers mostly 19th-century iron ta- 
bles, consoles and large accessories, such as umbrella stands. 
His latest finds: a late-19th-century country-store table 
that’s eight feet long and a small early-20th-century Irish 
boat used for gathering reeds from a marsh. Robert Altman, 
1148 Second Ave., New York 10021; 212-832-3490. 

Buatta has two sources for accessories. ‘Wonderful small 
objects” is his summary of Patricia Funt’s stock. His favor- 
ites are the alphabet plates for children, which Funt says are 
mostly Victorian. The shop (below) is also adorned with 
antique animal figures, such as a bear that’s an inkwell. “I 
like to work with people who have appetites for strange 
things, whether they like things to do with Alice in Won- 
derland or ice-fishing decoys,” she says. Patricia Funt Gal- 
lery, 502 E. 78th St., New York 10021; 212-772-2482. 

At Katie Ridder Home Furnishings, Buatta routinely 
picks up resin boxes, finials 
and curtain tiebacks. Rid- 
der and her husband, ar- 
chitect Peter Pennoyer, 
produce some of their own 
designs for the accessories 
in the shop. Most of the re- 
productions are imported 
from Spain, Italy and the 
Middle East or are made by 
local artisans, such as a pair 
of deck chairs Buatta pur- 
chased. Katie Ridder Home 
Furnishings, 944 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 10021; 
212-861-2345. 
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hanks to the concierge at the Ritz-Carlton in Paris, Bob 

Patino visited five private apartments at Versailles not 
open to the public unless arrangements are made for a pri- 
vate guide. Patino was able to see Marie Antoinette’s pri- 
vate apartment, bathing room and theater. “The scale is 
much more human, the proportions are intimate, the décor 
beautifully appointed,” he says. 

Three new galleries of note include Galerie Epona, de- 
voted entirely to equine art. Named after the Celtic horse 
goddess, the gallery shows primarily French watercolors, 
oils, engravings, bronzes and even 18-karat-gold jewelry. 
Epona recently had on display a bronze horse sculpted by 
Jules-Edmond Masson, a watercolor of a horse and carriage 
by Victor Geruzez Crafty and a painting of the racetrack at 
Auteuil by Louis-Ferdinand Malespina. Galerie Epona, 6 
rue Villebois-Mareuil, 75017 Paris; 40-68-98-72. 

Bob Haboldt has opened a gallery of old-master paint- 
ings and drawings. Housed in one wing of a 19th-century 
mansion, the gallery has brought together northern Euro- 
pean, French and Italian art under one roof. Notable works 
include a 14th-century painting by Naddo Ceccharelli, a 
1775 still life by Labatie (above) and a 1764 Boucher oil of a 


shepherd and shepherdess. Galerie Haboldt & Co., 137 rue - 


du Faubourg Saint-Honoré, 75008 Paris; 42-89-84-63. 
When antiques dealer Jean Gismondi launched Galerie 
Gismondi-Pastor with Michel and Catherine Pastor in Mo- 
naco, he took on the chal- 
a0 lenge of demonstrating 
that antiques and contem- 
porary art can be displayed 





More than 50 years ago, 
Lisa Dulken went into part- 
nership with John Derrick, 
who had come from France 
with nearly 500 hand tools 
for making silk flowers. To- 
day, in the same New York 
loft, Dulken and her niece, 
Pamela Gurock, still direct 


workers in the creetion of 


every blossom imaginable, 
including such wildflowers 
as Queen Anne’s lace. 
Dulken & Derrick got a 
big boost at the beginning 
when Eleanor Roosevelt or- 
dered their flowers for the 
White House. Robin Rob- 
erts of Clarence House 
bought them for Gene 


Moore to use when real 
flowers wilted in the hot 
lights of Tiffany’s win- 
dows; Brunschwig & Fils 
has used them in its show- 
rooms; and Carleton Var- 
ney has been a longtime 
customer. Dulken & Der- 
rick, 12 W. 21st St., New 





in harmony. Sculptures by 
César, Arman and Tingue- 
ly coexist with a 17th-cen- 
tury Italian pietra dura 
cabinet and an 18th-centu- 
ry Viennese chandelier. 
Galerie Gismondi-Pastor, 
11 avenue Princesse Grace 
de Monaco, 98000 Monte 




















York 10010; 212-929-3615. Carlo; 93-25-27-14. 
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Luxury 
Bedding 
Collection 


"Royal Lily" 


Inspired by 
Flounce of 

Point De France, 
18th Century 
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Fo: nearly a century, Bischoff's luxurious fabrics and Royal Embroidered Lace™ creations 


have been treasured by Europe's finest families. Now, connoisseurs everywhere can experience our 
sumptuous imported Swiss bed ensembles. Sheets, duvets, blanket covers, dust ruffles, pillow [ S‘ O 
ROYAL E Ser RED LACE™ 


cases and shams. 100% lon -staple virgin Eg ptian cotton. 280 thread count. Irresistible satin 
8 8 by ; 
ST. GA i SWITZERLAND 


finish. Although delicate in appearance, Bischoff laces are washable and will be cherished for 
generations. Because you spend a third of your life in bed, Bischoff. High-tech lace with a passion Ih, 
Textiles with histoire. 


for history. We couldn't keep it a secret forever! 


AVAILABLE THROUGH .YOUR INTERIOR DESIGNER AND ARCHITECT AT THESE FINE SHOWROOMS 


LOS ANGELES HONOLULL HOUSTON ATLANTA NEW YORK CHICAGO 

Randolph & Hein Wroolie & Lo Presti Robert Allen Ainsworth & Noah John Stuart Robert Allen 

SAN DIEGO SEATTLE DALLAS PHILADELPHIA BOSTON TROY 

Randolph & Hein Wroolie & Lo Presti Robert Allen Robert Allen Robert Allen Campbell Louis/ Robert Allen 
SAN FRANCISCO DENVER Ne WASHINGTON D6 NANTUCKET TORONTO 

Randolph & Hein Shanahan Collection Mitchell Ryan Robert Allen Weeds Primavera 


USA CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS 1#800¢331*LACE 805937991099 TELEFAX 805¢379¢2467 
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‘THE MOST LUXURIOUS EUROPEAN 
BATHS ARE OURS. 
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Enter a room by Porcelanosa. 
You'll discover the classic 
beauty of fine European 
ceramic tile. 

Timeless. Tasteful. Elegant. 

And durable. 

What's more, you'll notice 
that extra care has been put 
into every design and detail. 
Right down to the way the 
tiles are precision cut fora 
flawless fit. 

Porcelanosa invites you 
to discover how to turn an 
ordinary bath into a lasting 
impression. 

Stop by an authorized 
Porcelanosa distributor 
today, or send $1.00 fora 
copy of our full color brochure. 





Shown: WALLs: Capri Blanco & Lecco 
Gris. FLOOR: Venecia Negro. 

INSET: Capri Blanco & Venecia Gris, 
Lecco Gris. 


. PORCELANOSA 


DES TUN GAL VE EURO PE AN CERAMIC TTL E 


CALIFORNIA Anaheim 1301 S. State College Blvd. (714) 772-3183 
(ll West Hollywood 553 N. San Vicente (213) 651-3319 
NewJersEY Paramus 147 Route 17 South (201) 261-1991 
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Isn’t it time you got comfortable __ 
with advanced technology? 





Introducing the new Ford Crown Victoria. 


Roomier. Better handling. More fuel efficient. 


Its even roomier, quieter interior welcomes 
and surrounds you with driver friendly con- 
trols and easy-to-read gauges. Its trunk is the 
largest in its class. But, below all the comfort 
and convenience is the diamond-hard tech- 
nology that separates the new 1992 Ford 
Crown Victoria from the rest. 


Other cars don’t measure up. 

The Crown Victoria is the only car in 
its class that offers an Anti-lock Braking 
System (ABS) with Traction Assist. While 


Buckle up—togethe we can save lives. 


rs 


ABS keeps your wheels from locking up . 
during hard braking, Traction Assist uses ABS) 
technology to keep rear wheels from spinning © 
on slippery surfaces. | 

Speed sensitive steering, another unique | 
feature, improves road feel at highway speeds’ 
Crown Victoria also gives you the added 
safety of a driver’s air bag supplemental | 
restraint system, standard. 


More powerful. More fuel efficient. : 
A new V-8 engine brings a new level of 
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CHANNEL CROSSINGS BY HENREDON; AN IDEA WE'VE JU 


eee eNe ye U OU Le. 








A collection of char DATE DUE 





small shops of rura 


England. Country. 


chest in oak; a drai cane 


——__ 


and wood; ladder-l l red dining chairs 


with all the character but none of the fuss of Louis XV; 
familiar French bistro tables in steel. An eclectic greup of 
family furniture for the living room, bedroom, dining room— 
finished in a rich Vintage. . .a mellow Amber. . .a washed 
and Weathered look. Unique designs in different styles 
that—without compromising individuality—create that 
comfortable look that comes from generations of collecting. 
Brought together now by Henredon and crafted with infinite 
respect for the simplicity. . . the personal nature of every single 
piece. Channel Crossings by Henredon: a new idea. . . that’s 
centuries old. For the complete catalog, send $7.00 to 


Henredon Furniture Industries, Dept. A81, Morganton, 


North Carolina 28655. Or, order by MasterCard or Visa by 






J calling us at 1-800-444-3682. 


as: 


Let us hear from you. 


HENREDON 
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In some parts of the world, this isn’t off-road driving. 


be yu forget that the Range Rover nent 4-wheel drive make it possible to get Range Rover also comes with a level of 
was designed for terrain even more chal- to civilization. Instead of away from it. capability born of endless refinement in 
lenging than, say, Rodeo Drive, we bring So while every Range Rover comes decidedly unrefined conditions. 
you this reminder of Range Rover’s other © with a supreme level of comfort, every And you can be in one for as little as 
natural habitats. a AG. $36,500* Just call 1-800 FINE 4WD for 
Typhoon drenched trails. aa fey. : bh the name of a dealer near you. 
Boulder covered slopes. ‘ £ agellges Rt a After all, though many cars boast of 
Gullies, tundras, ravines and ba ise ESS on Some 2ST tensive road testing, Range Rover brings 
you something even more reassuring. 


Places where Range Rover’s massive Sie ee ee aia 
rer, Herc 3 GD RANGE ROVER , of no-road testing 
power, Herculean suspension and perma- EDP Decades of no-road testing. 
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EVERYTHING 
YOU NEED TO KNOW 
ABOUT SCOTCH, 
IN 30 SECONDS 





f all you can spare is half a minute, here’s all 
y Pp 

you need to know about Scotch. You have to 

acquire a taste for the smooth, smoky, peaty flavor. 

To do so, there’s no better way than to acquaint 

yourself with a bottle of Ballantine’s Finest. 


That ought to do it. 














Hallntine 


HE TRUE TASTE OF SCOTCH 




















Ballantine's Blended Scotch Whisky 43% Alc./Vol. (86 proof). ¢ 1989 Mardtone Wine & Spirits Inc., Los Angeles, CA 








EVERYTHING 
YOU NEED TO KNOW 
ABOUT SCOTCH, 
IN 15 MINUTES 





EVERYTHING 
YOU NEED TO KNOW 
ABOUT SCOTCH, 
IN I’7 YEARS 
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hould you have a bit more time on your 









nds, taste a Scotch worth savoring. Ballantine's 
inest. First, pour yourself a glass. Then relax. 
Settle into that easy chair. After all, it takes time 
appreciate a good Scotch. Let the ice cubes melt 
little. That will easily take five minutes. 

While you're waiting, consider that Ballantine's 
a smooth blend of not four, not twenty, but 42 of 
e finest single malt Scotch whiskies. Each chosen 
r its unique contribution to the overall flavor. 
clue, perhaps, to Ballantine’s number one rank 
n Europe. Okay. Take a sip. 

Taste the Highland smoke? Taste the fees, 
eather? Taste the earthy peat? Taste the salty sea 
ire Mmmmmmmmmm. That’s what you should 
-aste in fine Scotch. 


Thank you for such generous use of your time. 











[es t rains a lot in Scotland. 
Always has. How much? Let's 
just say you'll never hit a sprinkler 
head on a Scottish golf course. The 
Highlands alone get more than twice 
the rainfall of Seattle. Even more 
than the Amazon River territory. 

Faced with such unac- 
S) customed natural f 








came up 
with lots of things to 
do with water. They 
developed hydro 
power long before the 
industrial revolution. 
They boiled it to 
power steam engines. 
And they used it for 
transportation, building 
canals as early as 1761. 

But, chiefly, the 
Scots dedicate their 
water toa more noble 
purpose. They use_ 
it to make Scotch 
whisky. 

Of course it 
also takes peat 
barley and yeast 
to complete the 
recipe, but Scotch 
is, after all, a liquid, 
and the water makes a big dif- 

| ference. Especially 
in a complex 
blend like Bal- 
lantine’s Finest. 

Some water 
runs from gran- 
ite highlands 
down through 
peaty bogs, into 
small lakes, or 
tochans. Some runs & 
// through the peat over 
the granite, into streams, 
or burns. It makes a differ- 
ence, too, because Scotch 
made with one water has 
a flavor very distinct from 
Scotch made with another. 
Which is why Ballantine's 
has always blended dif- 


ferent Scotches together. 

























































THE TRUE TASTE OF SCOTCH. 










Was the man who invented the steam 
engine inspired by a whisky still? 























Balblair. A noble con- 
tributor to the blend. 


me 
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For smooth, mellow, yet full-bodied 
flavor every time, we blend 
= mature single malts from 
each of the Scottish 
a whisky regions. 
~ Some are created by 
our eight affiliated 
distilleries. Others are 
e famous names, pur- 
chased directly from 
Z the source. (However, 
we bow to their desire 
to remain anonymous.) 
In all, we use forty- 
, two single malts to 
jZ create our Finest and 12 
Z year old blends. In the 
$ case of our noble 12 year 
® old, none is younger 
y than 12 years, although 
some are much older. 
And our rare 
17 year old 
marries 
an ex- 
~ clusive 
a JA selec 
a * tion of 
—> more mature 
spirits into a sophisticated, heady 
blend for the discriminating Scotch 
drinker. For special occasions, try 
Ballantine's legendary 30 year old. 
Only 200 cases a year find their 
way to the United States. That's 
even fewer than the number of 
Rolls Royces imported 
each We welcome 
y year. all correspondence. 
Now you 
® may well 
think that 
_ waiting 12 
“4 or 17 years r 
© fora Scotch 
is a bit excessive. And 30 
years may indeed be daft. 
But time is on our side. 
| We've nothing better to do. 
Besides, it’s raining outside. 
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THE TRUE TASTE OF SCOTCH. 








White to: Ballantine's P.O. Box 8925 Universal City, CA 91608 
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The others in its class 
may now be dismissed. 


Introducing the new Ford Crown Victoria. 
Roomier. Better handling. More fuel efficient. 


Other cars don’t measure up. Traction Assist. While ABS keeps wheels from 
The 1992 Crown Victoria is sleeker on the locking up during hard braking, Traction 

outside, yet roomier and quieter on the inside. Assist uses ABS technology to keep rear wheels 
We gave it a trunk larger than any in its class. from spinning on slippery surfaces. 
Which means we put more room in the same Speed sensitive steering, another unique fea- 
enace. ture, improves road feel at highway speeds. 
Sephisticated technology. And, of course, you get the added safety of a 

rown Victoria is the only car in its class that driver’s air bag supplemental restraint system, 

; an Anti-lock Braking System (ABS) with standard. 


p—together we can save lives. 








More powerful. More fuel efficient. 

A new V-8 brings a new level of power to the 
crown Victoria. Add to it the technology of 
Overhead Cam design and Sequential Elec- 
tronic Fuel Injection, and you have an engine 
that’s more fuel efficient. (18 EPA est. city MPG, 
25 EPA est. hwy. MPG.) And the most advanced 
engine in its class. 


Better road manners. 

A newly designed suspension gives Crown 
Victoria a better feeling of control and a 
smooth, comfortable, more confident ride. 





Ford. The best-built American Cars... 
ten years running. 

This is based on an average of consumer- 
reported problems in a series of surveys of all 
Ford and competitive ’81-'90 models designed 
and built in North America. At Ford, “Quality 
is Job 12’ 


New Crown Victoria 
Have you driven a Ford...lately? G ye j Zy 
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PIGEON POINT LIGHTHOUSE, SAN MATEO COUNTY, CA 


PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a 
house, saving a landmark, 
reviving your neighborhood? 
Gain a wealth of 
experience and help 
preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join 
the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. 
Make preservation a 
blueprint for the future. 





Writ: 
Nation rust 

for Hi: Preservation 
Departme: 
1785 Massac ‘tts Ave., N.W. 
Weshington, D.< . 20036 





LETTERS FROME READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


After years of reading Architectural 

Digest I am overwhelmed at your 

recent achievement. The April 1991 

issue is not only your best, it is a 
collector’s item. 

Bennett Blum 

Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


I have enjoyed Architectural Digest for 
years but now feel it’s out of touch 
with “real people.” The houses are 
too extravagant, boring and the same. 
Mrs. Art Schuster 

Goldendale, Washington 


I think your magazine is terrific. 
There is always much to see and learn 
in every issue—what to do and some- 
times what not to do. “London’s Park 
House” (April 1991) is a case of the 
latter. It’s really not up to your usual 
standards—except for a pleasant- 
looking entrance, who would want 
to be seen in any of those horrible 
rooms? It all looks like an expensive 
furniture warehouse. The entrance 
hall is chock-full, the Red Room looks 
like something out of a nineteenth- 
century bordello, the conservatory is 
a chintz advertisement, and the din- 
ing room is claustrophobic with its 
Jupiter-size chandelier poking through 
the ceiling. There is an important 
lesson here: Costly possessions in 
and of themselves do not equal 
good design. The owners of Park 
House need to discover their own 
style and proceed with some heavy 
editing of their collection. 
Fredrick Porter 
Edgar, Nebraska 


Architectural Digest has always had 
very elucidative articles and illustra- 
tions. The pictures are always those 
imagined in fantasies. One spread in 
your magazine that tops them all is 
the cover story (“High Style in Palm 
Beach”) in the April 1991 issue. 
Alexander Rosell 
Key Largo Beach, Florida 


. 


Your April 1991 issue featured a de- 


~lightful story on a renovated and 


redecorated Palm Beach Spanish 
colonial (“High Style in Palm Beach”). 
Designer Bunny Williams and archi- 
tect Mark Ferguson are to be congratu- 
lated on this project. It is simple yet 
grand, a casually elegant design but 
warm and inviting. It will be studied 
for some time by your readers. I only 
wish there had been pictures and de- 
scription of more of the house and 
grounds, particularly the less public 
rooms such as the kitchen and baths, 
which are practically never shown. 
So much of today’s architecture is 
sterile, crisp and slick, yielding a cold, 
forbidding ambiance despite tricks 
used by designers to warm the atmo- 
sphere. I hope more people will per- 
suade architects to develop both new 
and old homes into welcoming, inter- 
esting places to live. 
N.C. Krieble 
Palatine, Illinois 


As an interior design student, I am 
constantly searching for new inspira- 
tion, and I am confident that I will 
find it with each issue of Architectural 
Digest. I have built up my library of 
your magazine for the last few years, 
and at any given time I can go to it to 
research decorating problems and 
have my questions answered. Every - 
facet is covered in such depth. 
Rosalie D. Sluss 
Newark, Delaware 


While we were excited about our in- 

clusion in the article “Shopping in 

the Wilds of Montana” (Architectural 

Digest Travels, April 1991), it was dis- 

appointing to find that we were not 

identified by name. The “antiques 

collective” pictured on page 84 is the 
Kalispell Antiques Market. 

Cathy Lusk 

Owner and General Manager 

Kalispell Antiques Market 

Kalispell, Montana 
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200 years ago, you could have walked into 
an English woodworking shop and ordered the 
dining table of your choice. 





At Mill House of Woodbury you still can. 


Select a hand-made dining or conference table, meticulously crafted for us by an English 
workshop that uses traditional 18th century techniques to create tables of superlative 
quality. Choose from a variety of styles and sizes in walnut, cherry, yew or mahogany — 
many of them in stock. At Mill House we’d be happy to sell you an antique table. But 
you may find one of these custom-made tables to be a much more practical idea. 


1964 TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF CHOICE _1991 
‘8 Main Street North, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 
re closed Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 








MANNINGTON TESTING GROUNDS 





Mannington Gold™ 
Outshines 
Armstrong Here. 


And Here. 





Tests confirm it. Mannington 
Gold shines brighter, and 
longer, than Armstrong's” 
best floors* Mannington 
Gold resists dents better, too. 
And nobody resists scuffs 
better. So Mannington Gold 
looks new longer. 

That’s why beautiful 
Mannington Gold is the 
only floor to come with a 
“No Questions Asked” free 
ea )eearanaurelelel( oul 

Mannington Gold out- 
performs Armstrong. The 
tests are complete—now you 
get to appreciate the results. 





MANNINGTON 
G-O-L:D, 


A Shining Example Of What 
A Floor Should Be.” 


* Armstrong Designer Solarian I.® 
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PEOPLE ARE SEE {550s 





Last summer, we sent Architectural Digest 
subscribers The AD 100, a discriminating 
guide to the world’s top interior designers. 
This month, subscribers will receive a com- 
panion edition, The AD 100: Architects (it 
will also be offered on select newsstands 
from August 6 through October). This unprece- 
dented publication provides essential information 
about the world’s best residential architects, includ- 
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Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Although Thomas Britt’s house on the 
southern shore of Long Island is a per- 
fect place to go to retreat from the hec- 
tic pace of Manhattan, it is not just one 
man’s private enclave of peace and 
quiet. “I’m out there every weekend in 
the summer,” says Britt, “and I love 
to entertain my friends. In the after- 
noon I might have lunch for my guests in the courtyard 
or by the pool. At night we can have cocktails in the house, 
and then proceed to the Moroccan tent and have a gala 
dinner. It’s such fun to dine in the tent with everything 
sparkling under the lanterns. Afterward we can either go 
for a swim or dance. It’s all quite magical.” See page 54. 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM. 





Thomas Britt 


Georgian Revival in Connecticut 
For Keith Irvine of Irvine & Fleming, 
the background is the thing in putting 
together a successful interior. “If you 
have a beautiful background, it doesn’t 
really matter if you have all the right 
objects,” he says. Irvine and his assis- 
tant, Edwin Jackson, had a particularly 
grand structure to work with when 
they were called upon to restore a 
1920s Georgian Revival house in Con- 
necticut. After making some minor 
architectural modifications, the de- 
signers transformed the library, install- 
ing new paneling and cabinetry. Then, 
using an English material called Ana- 
via, they created a false-plaster ceil- 


GEORGE OBREMSKI 








Edwin J 





JOHN VAUGHAN 
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ing their design philosophies, approaches 
to interiors, professional backgrounds 
and fees. Most important, The AD 100: 
Architects presents dramatic four-color 
photographic examples of the architects’ 
work. As architecture assumes a greater 
role in our lives, this access is invaluable. We hope 
you'll find The AD 100: Architects a useful tool in 


your exploration of the contemporary design world. 


f ees 
lige Editor-in-Chief 


ing. “It’s the sort of thing they would have had in 1924,” 
says Irvine. Throughout the house, marine paintings and 
nineteenth-century silhouettes coexist with English an- 
tiques and Export porcelain. The effect, says Irvine, 
shouldn't look planned. “That really is the key to great 
furniture arrangement.” See page 64. 


A Northwestern Palette 
“We're pretty low-key up here,” says 
Seattle interior designer Jean Jonge- 
ward, who has gotten to know her 
adopted territory well over the last 
forty years. “We have a soft light with 
a silvery quality, and there’s some- 
thing natural about using color that’s 
low-key, too.” Jongeward, who grew 
up in Minnesota and North Dakota 
and later spent five years in the deep 
South, began her professional life as a 
newspaper reporter, then worked in 
advertising before fulfilling her dream ~ 
of having a career in interior design. 
“I would have gone to Parsons early 
” she says, “but the war inter- 


Janet True 


on, 
rupted.” She never did get there and instead received 
on-the-job training when she worked for Roland Terry’s 
architecture firm in Seattle, opening her own office in the 
1960s. She has been responsible for training other design- 
ers, such as Terry Hunziker, who have gone out on their 
own. “With the kids I trained now appearing in maga- 
zines, it makes me feel ancient,” says Jongeward with a 
laugh. “Before that happened, I was oblivious to the aging 
process.” See page 72. 


continued on page 18 











Pet turtles. Pet rocks. 
Christmas train sets. In-laws. Teenage outlaws. - 
The Shanghai Flu. Golf widowhood. | 
Black Monday. Job changes. New Year's SoMa 
English chintz. 
Your love surmounted them all. 
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continued from page 16 


Cooling Trend on Long Island 

“T’ve been involved in interior design 
for twenty-five years, and I’ve worked 
all over,” says Marjorie Shushan. “‘It all 
started when I lived in New Orleans 
and I designed an office for someone 
as a favor—I’ve been working ever 
since.” Primarily self-taught, Shushan 
lived in Aspen for a while, where she 
met the late interior designer Kalef Alaton. “He was doing 
a project there and I was being a ski bum—we started out 
as friends, and it snowballed from there into a professional 
association,” she explains. At first she worked with Alaton 
in Los Angeles, then, as his East Coast commissions in- 
creased, she moved to New York as his representative. Re- 
cently she has been operating her own Manhattan-based 
design firm, where she juggles projects as far-flung as New 
Orleans, South Carolina and La Jolla, California. “I guess 
it’s a lucky coincidence, but most of them are right on the 
water,” she says. See page 78. 
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Marjorie Shushan 


Gardens: Provencal Bloom 

Lulu de Waldner has a working gar- 
den, and she is likely to be in it from 
early morning to late afternoon. Herbs 
are dried for kitchen use and for the 
fragrant tisanes she brews for her 
visitors. Apricot, apple, cherry, fig and 
peach trees produce with unstinting 
generosity. In spite of the difficulties 
of gardening in Provence, where the 
chief adversary is that wayward wind the mistral, the bar- 
oness’s sense of humor touches everything: Wire frames in 
the form of elephants and horses are covered with climb- 
ing roses, and the perennial border is the ‘Buddies’ Bor- 
der,” filled with gift plants from her friends. As richly 
planted as the garden is, there always seems to be room for 
additions, as Lulu de Waldner’s daughter, Diane Hoare, 
knows from long experience. Plants her mother orders 
from the Chelsea Flower Show catalogues are delivered 
to the Hoare residence in London for transportation to 
Provence. “Even though it’s easier to fly to Marseilles,” 
she says, “we drive to Provence with a station wagon 
crammed with children and roses.” See page 86. 
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Baroness Geoffroy 
de Waldner 


Desert Textures 

Since it’s not a feminine, frilly place, 
“he told me to think massive, not pre- 
cious,” says a client, recalling a con- 
versation she had with Steve Chase 
about the desert residence in Rancho 
Mirage, California, that he designed 
or her and her husband. “He under- 
stood the volume of the house, and 
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from the beginning he and the architect had a wonderful 
vision for it,” she says. The couple had previously worked 
with Chase on another desert residence but sold it because 
no matter what they did. to it, the designer observes, “it 
was still part of a programmed community on a golf 
course with little architectural character.” They also liked 
the fact that the house would be the antithesis of their 
traditional, primary residence near Washington, D.C. The 
wife had to shift gears completely when purchasing art. 
“In Maryland,” she says, ‘we collect French and American 
Impressionists and Oriental art objects, and we have Re- 
gency furniture. I’d never collected contemporary art be- 
fore this, and naturally I was influenced by Steve. That’s 
what I love about California—it’s a totally different envi- 
ronment. But I don’t want to leave the East completely, 
because then this wouldn’t be a vacation.” See page 92. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
Francoise Sagan 

“I met glory when I was eighteen years 
old, with a book 188 pages long. It was 
like an explosion in a coal mine.” Fran- 
coise Sagan wrote those words after the 
publication of Bonjour Tristesse. Her 
works since then—from Aimez-Vous 
Brahms? to the more recent Un Sang 
d’ Aquarelle and La Laisse—have tended to follow the same 
themes: youth, innocence and the search for experience. 
Sagan apparently has not changed much since the success 
of that first novel. She owns more furniture these days, 
and over the years has acquired numerous paintings and 
books that now fill her new town house in Paris. And even 
though she still loves to throw parties and have friends 
stay over, she no longer has to go in search of an empty 
bed in her own home. But she regards her possessions and 
her house with a certain detached bemusement. As she 
confesses, “If there’s anything special about my houses, 
maybe it’s the fact that I don’t look after them, I just live 
in them.” See page 106. 


Francoise Sagan 


Trooping the Colors 

Michael Szell, whose small London 
house is full of opulent prints and pat- 
terns, has been designing fabrics for 
twenty-five years. “Custom-made fab- 
rics were not available before I began 
doing them,” he says. ‘For example, I 
might do the same print in a different 
color for the lining of draperies. Details 
you never see, but you know they’re right—that’s what 
‘custom made’ is all about.” His style is European gran- 
deur, and his fabrics decorate palaces around the world. 
His first commissions in 1966 were for Paul Getty and the 
shah of Iran. He did fabrics for the shah’s coronation in 


Michael Szell 


continued on page 20 
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The Encyclopedia of 
Summer Classics, Illustrated: 

















Hobie surfboard. Eight-foot balsa board from the 
early ‘50s, shaped by the celebrated surfer, 
Mickey Munoz, and personally signed by 

Hobie Alter. Black glue was used to 
join the 2-inch wide balsa wood 
strips. The laminated fin is a 
handsome combination of 
redwood and pine. 


Alfa Romeo Spider Veloce. 
The Pininfarina-designed, fuel-injected 
DOHC 2.0-liter, 5-speed classic roadster. 
With power-assisted four-wheel disc brakes, 
power-assisted steering, driver's side air bag 
and a premium sound system. Often referred 
to as “the official car of summer.” 
For additional information, 


call 1-800-245-ALFA. 


The legendary marque of high performance. 


©1991 Alfa Romeo Distributors of North America 
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continued from page 18 


1967, has worked in all the royal palaces in England, de- 
signed the film sets for The Great Gatsby and in 1986 deco- 
rated Covent Garden at the queen’s request for her sixtieth 
birthday gala. Szell particularly enjoys working with the 
queen because “she knows what she wants and I know 
what she wants.” See page 112. 


Terms of Endearment 

Shapleigh House II in St. Louis is so 
named because it’s the second resi- 
dence architect Graham Gund has de- 
signed for friends and clients Warren 
and Jane Shapleigh. In 1979 he created 
a summer house for them on the Mas- 
sachusetts seashore. That prizewin- 
ning house is all cutouts and courtyard, 
with white geometric shapes that sub- 
due the wind and save the view. In the 
St. Louis suburb of Ladue, however, 
the Shapleigh residence is a traditional, 
framed stucco house that settles into its 
site with an air of four-season perma- 
nence. Gund has a knack for choosing 
the right architectural elements for 
each location, such as his recent 75 





TONY SOLURI 
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Jane and Warren 
Shapleigh 





JEAN PIERRE LEDOS 


State Street building in Boston. It has been praised for its 
cut-in corners and ‘setbacks, which recall the towers of the 
1930s, and its detailing and scale, which are compatible 
with the neighboring historic buildings. See page 118. 


Neoclassical Spirit in Spain 

Endowing a cramped apartment with 
sweeping proportions seems to have 
come naturally to Manuel Ordaz, a 
noted art and antiques dealer in Spain 
who opened his interior design studio 
three years ago. “Antiques dealers of- 
ten make very able decorators,” he 
says, “though not necessarily vice 
versa.” For Dr. Josefina Vicario, an owner of weight-loss 
clinics in Spain, Ordaz and his associate, Rafael Sitges, em- 
bellished a Madrid pied-a-terre with Neoclassical details, 
creating a suitable background for a variety of antiques 
and artworks. In the most complicated stage of the project, 
the designers constructed an English-style staircase to con- 
nect the apartment with a library below. An array of Pom- 
peian prints now lines the stairwell, which is illuminated 
by contrasting tones for walls, paneling and moldings— 
another example of Ordaz’s ease in infusing a small space 
with scale. See page 136.0 


Manuel Ordaz 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley Truitt and White Lumber Co., 
(415) 841-0511 


Concord Simon Stores, (415) 676-9400 
Dublin The Plumbery, (415) 829-1234 

Napa A Plumbing Experience, (707) 252-0579 
Novato Marin Kitchen Works, (415) 883-8728 
Pleasanton Simon Stores, (415) 463-8600 
Redwood City Plumbing & Things, 


(415) 363-7333 


Sacramento Familian Bath & Kitchen Center, 
(916) 649-9989 
The Plumbery, (916) 369-2284 
San Francisco Deluxe Kitchen & Bath, 
A 





- (415) 753-8850 
y San Mateo F 'N F Wholesale Plumbing 
Supplies, (415) 344-2828 
Santa Rosa All American Bath & Kitchen, 
(707) 579-5714 
Stockton Kelly’s Plumbing Supply, 
(800) 346-8974 
Wainut Creek General Plumbing Supply, 
(415) 939-4622 
Simon Stores, (415) 935-8100 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Anaheim Familian Bath & Kitchen Center, 
(714) 772-0450 
Beverly Hills Ardy’s Bath Hardware Tile Kitchen, 
(213) 659-8540 
Forms + Functions, (213) 855-1308 
Chatsworth Baker and Wells Appliances, 
Kitchen and Bath, (818) 700-0606 


Costa Mesa Amco Builders & Plumbing Supply, 
(213) 642-4184 
Culver City Appliance Plumbing Design, 
(213) 839-2338 
Covina Artistic Kitchens and Baths, Inc., 
(818) 331-7257 
El Cajon Westburne Pipe & Supply, 
(619) 449-5333 


Encinitas Faucet Factory, (619) 436-0088 


Garden Grove Westburne Pipe & Supply, 
(714) 534-6325 


Huntington Beach Bath & Kitchen West, 
(714) 841-5313 

Irvine The J.M. Co. Kitchen & Bath Showroom, 
(714) 651-1112 

Laguna Hills B & C Custom Hardware & Bath, 
(714) 859-6073 

Long Beach C.0.D. Plumbing & Heating 
Supplies, (213) 633-2338 

Los Angeles Designtek Bath Kitchen Plus, 
(213) 271-9660 
Martinel/Bay Cities Kitchens, Baths & 
Appliances, (213) 651-2800 
Zone, Inc., (213) 652-7360 

Mission Viejo The Bath Co., (714) 364-4334 


Northridge Northridge Kitchen & Bath, 
(818) 993-1124 
Pasadena George's Kitchen and Bath 
Showroom, (818) 792-5547 
San Bernardino Westburne Pipe & Supply, 
(714) 885-0701 
San Diego Classic Collections, (619) 695-9712 
Familian Bath & Kitchen Center, 
(619) 546-7890 
Westburne Pipe & Supply, (619) 282-8154 
San Luis Obispo Pacific Coast Kitchen & Bath, 
(805) 541-2786 
Santa Barbara Creative Kitchens & Baths, 
(805) 683-9056 
Santa Monica Bay Cities Kitchens, Baths & 
Appliances, (213) 395-8877 
Familian Bath & Kitchen Center, 
(213) 829-1062 
Snyder Diamond, (213) 450-1000 
Thousand Oaks J.C. Plumbing & Things, 
(805) 496-5848 





Thesleek  “ €A ¥ temperature of the faucet water in 
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A Last Visit with the Author in Provence 


By Daniel H. Minassian 


“Now, Aldo and Jér6me have vanished 
from the scene... and with them others 
who have also stolen away into history 
leaving memories of a Provengal visita- 
tion: Henry Miller, Denis de Rouge- 
mont, Giono, Marie M-D . . . Sometimes 
I feel I have been left to complete this 
book before joining them!” 
—Introduction to Caesar's Vast 
Ghost: Aspects of Provence 


PROVENCE, THE crossroads of so many 
civilizations, proved fertile ground 
for the late poet and novelist Law- 
rence Durrell, who called it home for 
more than thirty years. “Like every- 
one else,” he wrote, “I came here to 
fall in and out of love long ago.” It 


was in Provence that Durrell heard 
the ancient echoes of Greece and 
Rome, the lingering voices of de Sade 
and Mistral, and it was Provence that 
inspired his final book, Caesar's Vast 
Ghost, published just before he died 
last November. 

In Sommiéres, near Nimes, stood the 
house of the “Sage of Sommieéres’”— 
“Le Chateau” to locals and “Dracula’s 
Castle” to Durrell himself. It looked 
abandoned behind its iron gates, like 
a place that hadn’t been lived in for 
years: brambles, crumbling stones, 
towering trees in a deserted park. 

Weeks before his death he was in 
Sommieres with Frangoise Kestsman, 
his constant companion in the last 





Lawrence Durrell, the late British novelist and poet (above, at his house in Sommieres), lived in Provence for more 
than 30 years. “Underneath it all the place has a spirit of its own which starts to modify the invader if only he will 
stay long enough,” he wrote in Caesar's Vast Ghost: Aspects of Provence, his last book. BELOW: A Provengal village. 
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“I’ve always lived here like this, sort of camped.” 


continued on page 28 
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Being an Acura engineer requires a very strong mind. A very vivid imagination. And, perhaps most important, a ve 
short memory, After all, had our engineers dwelled on all the praise given to the first-generation Legend—making Ca 


and Drivers Ten Best list three straight years and being named Motor Trend§ 1987 Import Car of the Year—they migh 


1991 Legend just a few minor improvements. Instead, they started from scratch. And gave 


have been content to give the 
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FORGET EVERY THING 
YOU'VE HEARD 
ABOUT THE ACURA LEGEND: 
OUR ENGINEERS DID 


he new Legend a longitudinally mounted, 200-horsepower, 3.2-liter V-6. A redesigned double-wishbone suspension that 


mproves handling and road feel. And a more ergonomic interior, with drivers side and available passenger’ side air bags. 


mprovements that, along with hundreds of others, make the new Legend more mem- (A) ACI IR A 


yrable than ever. Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for more information and the nearest dealer. PRECISION CRAFTED PERFORMANCE 
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A Last Visit with the Author in Provence 
continued from page 24 


was born in India, I went to school in 
India, and then when I was eight or 
nine I was sent to school in England. 
But I didn’t stay; we never had any 
home there. At sixteen I was trans- 
planted again, this time to France. I 
became a European in spite of myself. 
For that reason I’ve always had the 
sense of deprivation that’s common 
to all refugees. In fact, I’m a refugee 
by birth, a professional.” 

From his childhood, Durrell was 
immersed in Oriental cultures and 
Buddhism. In the West he was more 
Mediterranean than European, while 
remaining perfectly unclassifiable. 
The least British of British authors, he 
always managed to avoid the traps of 


“uu ° : literary and political establishments. 
So many things have happened in Provence. I set Durrell belonged nowhanseaana 


out to discover what drew so many cultures.” erywhere. His life and work epito- 





years of his life. Durrell, a giant of 
modern literature, was, at seventy- 
eight, a little man gasping with em- 
physema. “My disease has the name 
of a Greek goddess,” he remarked. 

There was something childlike in 
his way of looking at people. “He was 
a child,” Kestsman would say later, 
“rather a mischievous one. I think he 
never wanted to grow up, which is 
why he felt such kinship with my- 
thologies. They were closest to what 
he saw as his own inner truth.” 

In his kitchen, where he often 
joined visitors, Durrell sat with a 
glass of the sparkling wine he liked to 
drink. “Wine is food!’” he once told a 
friend. And in Caesar's Vast Ghost he 
wrote, “I can honestly say I have ex- 
perienced the country with my feet 
as well as my tongue.” 

Of his house in Sommiéres he ex- 
plained, “I’ve always lived here like 





“These skies—the special wounded blue one finds sometimes in Mantegna’s skies— 
are unique to Provence,” Durrell wrote in Caesar's Vast Ghost. TOP: A herd of goats 





this, sort of camped. I bought this ona rocky slope not far from where Durrell lived. He moved to Sommiéres in 1957, 
YiscOR : : 

house in 1965 asa present for my the year he published the first volume of his acclaimed work The Alexandria Quartet. 

wife, Claude. She adored it, thought 

it looked like a house in Alexandria. ABOVE: Vineyards border a road in the Luberon. In Provence, Durrell found evidence 

We just started existing here—with- not only of a rich variety of cultures but of a land set apart from the rest of France. 


out really movine 4 ropedy? It was for him “a funnel through which almost every race, ancient and modern, 
eee TO a ee has marched either towards or away from, a war; marched upon roads traced and 
Durrell was what he had always defended by the bravery and enterprise of the ancient Greeks and Romans.” 


wanted to be, a lifetime refugee. “You 
see, I’m homeless—that’s my secret. I 


continued on page 30 
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mized the fluid existence of the true 
writer. Born in the Himalayas in 1912 
of British parents, he spent his last 
years at the edge of Mare Nostrum, 
the Mediterranean. 

“My father was an engineer in the 
public works department, a civil ser- 
vant,” he explained. “He was sent to 
Tibet and Burma to supervise the 
construction of railways. 

“Our family was more Asiatic than 
anything else: We were deeply at- 
tached to India and spoke her lan- 
guages. My uncles and aunts were all 
British government Officials, but they 
also translated the poetry of the coun- 
try. You see, we were a rather literary 
and cultivated family, very influenced 
by the Hindu culture.” 

India and Buddhism were to haunt 
Durrell all his life, from school in 
Darjeeling, where he could see Ever- 
est and th. Himalayas from his dor- 


mitory widow, to the Buddhist 


A Last Visit with the Author in Provence 
continued from page 28 


monastery in Burgundy, where he of- 
ten went to visit his lama friends. 

“I had wanted to carry my Bud- 
dhist studies further,” he said. “I find 
that Buddhism is infinitely more en- 
riching than the other faiths. In any 
case, it has proved a highly enriching 
intellectual diversion, all the more in- 
teresting since Buddhists can be just 
as dogmatic as the worst Anglo-Sax- 
on fanatics—which I suppose makes 
me feel quite at home with them. 
Still, I’m really a very bad Buddhist.” 

Durrell’s star eventually led him to 
the shores of Asia Minor; he left India 
for good, the British Empire crum- 
bling in his wake. “I had no alterna- 
tive but to go,” he remembered. “I think 
I suffered much less than the others, 
because I was already used to the 
notion of absence, travel and depar- 
ture. Too, England held out all kinds 
of literary possibilities for me. It 
all took place without much fuss. 


Then came Greece—and the war.” 

Durrell, along with his first wife, 
Nancy, his mother, sister and broth- 
ers, went into a kind of exile on 
Corfu. He had already written some 
poems and two novels; now he began 
another novel, The Black Book, about 
which T. S. Eliot would say, “It’s the 
first work by a young British writer 
that gives me hope for the future of 
fiction.”” Published in 1938 in Paris, 
The Black Book was labeled obscene 
in England, where it was not to ap- 
pear until 1973. 

Durrell’s promise had already been 
noticed by novelist Henry Miller, 
whom he had written in 1935 to con- 
gratulate on the “howling triumph” 
of Tropic of Cancer. Miller’s own en- 
thusiasm and encouragement led to a 
deep and lasting friendship between 
the two, not to mention a prolific ex- 
change of letters, later published as A 
Private Correspondence. Right at the 
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start, Miller invited Durrell and his 
wife to visit him in Paris. 

“If Miller hadn’t encouraged me, I 
would never have had the nerve to 
make a start,” Durrell admitted. “The 
Black Book was my first effort. The 
text wasn’t that terrific, but I still 
have a certain affection for it because 
it was the start of everything. It was 
the first time that I heard my own 
little voice. It’s very satisfying to feel 
that at last you have made yourself 
heard. All the same, it was only a 
baby book, to such an extent that 
these days I’ve even begun to enjoy 
its defects and to forgive them.” 

In 1941 Durrell began working for 
the British Information Office in 
Cairo. This proved to be a point of 
departure for a fantastic odyssey 


around the Mediterranean: Alexan- 


dria, Athens, Rhodes and Cyprus, 
where he later took charge of the 
British government's public relations 
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A Last Visit with the Author in Provence 


bureau from 1953 to 1956. Further 
travels led him to Belgrade and Cér- 
doba in Argentina, where he ran the 
British Council Institute. 

From his Mediterranean experi- 
ence sprang Durrell’s masterpiece, 
The Alexandria Quartet, a kind of sym- 
phonic prose-poem published in four 
volumes between 1957 and 1960: Jus- 
tine, Balthazar, Mountolive and Clea. 
The Quartet was largely autobio- 
graphical, a collection that lives and 
breathes Alexandria and the presence 
of women—two themes that domi- 
nated Durrell’s life and work. Justine, 
Clea and Melissa—how do these fic- 
tional women correspond to the wives 
and loves who shared Durrell’s real 
life? Which of them was based on 
Nancy, whom he married when he 
was twenty-three? And which was 
Eve Cohen, his great Alexandrian 
love and second wife, to whom Jus- 
tine was dedicated? Then there was 


Claude, the love of his life, whom he 
met in Cyprus. It was Claude who 
steered Durrell to Sommieres in 1957 
and made him concentrate exclu- 
sively on writing. She died very sud- 
denly in 1967. The next years were 
filled by Ghislaine de Boysson, whom 
he divorced in 1978. But it was Fran- 
coise Kestsman who gave meaning to 
the end of his career and to whom he 
dedicated Caesar's Vast Ghost. 

Weeks before the book’s publica- 
tion, Durrell remarked, “Actually, I 
paced it wrong. I didn’t want it to 
get boring. The result is that it isn’t 
long enough. The sheer variety of 
historical material I turned up, from 
Caesar to the Marquis de Sade—not 
to mention the Greek philosophers— 
was truly staggering. I didn’t want to 
end up with a doctoral thesis. | was 
also worried about failing to do jus- 
tice to the land. So many things have 


continued on page 32 
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continued from page 31 


happened here. I set out to discover 
what drew so many wide-ranging 
cultures and civilizations together in 
so small a region.” 

Caesar's Vast Ghost emerges as Law- 
rence Durrell’s testament. His theme 
is love: love of Provence, from the 
Pont du Gard to La Turbie. What 
Durrell would have us drink is the 
vital essence of the Greeks who first 
planted vines there, and what he 
would have us see is that there is still 
a greater residue of history in the re- 
gion than in all of Italy. Every Pro- 
vencal stone he turns raises the dust 
of generations; the very lines of the 
modern routes nationales speak of an- 
cient history. “Even today in the 
streets of Arles,” he wrote, “you will 
find in the blazing beauty of an 
Arlésienne, a Roman echo in flesh.” 

But Durrell found that Provence 
was also a land in transformation. 
“Nothing,” he observed, “will ever 
be the same. They’re even changing 
the wine—inevitable, I suppose. For- 
tunately, I’m something of a philoso- 
pher, in the Taoist sense, by which I 
mean I’ve already taken my leave of 
things, so their disappearance is less 
distressing to me than it seems to be 
to most people. I think if one is a poet 
one has to learn early how to do with- 
out. You have to protect yourself 
somehow, for none of us is a Titan.” 

Durrell never pretended to be mas- 
ter of his own destiny. He chose in- 
stead to follow wherever his luck led 
him. “In my life, I never prepared 
anything in advance, never set any- 
thing up. The things I’ve done have 
been uniformly chaotic, probably be- 
cause I was always afraid of wrecking 
my spontaneity. At the same time, 
one has to be constantly on the qui 
vive. Something decisive may hap- 
pen around the next corner, some- 
thing you have to look to and be 
ready for.” 0 





The Centre d'Etudes et de Recherches 
Lawrence Durrell, devoted to the study 
of the author's works, will open in No- 
vember at 15 route de Saussine, 30250 
Sommiéres, France; 066-80-07-35. 
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Whether your estate is worth 
| $500,000 or $5 million, probate fees 
and estate taxes could cost your 
family thousands of dollars - and 
even put your business at risk. 


That's why the trust professionals 
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Take the first step in protecting your 
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Interstate Bank. 
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Diane Treter Interior Design 


Specializing in fine Persian 
and antique carpets, the 
Claremont Rug Company 
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collection of uniquely artistic 
and highly decorative pieces 
in three beautiful show- 
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workmanship and materials. 
Jan David Winitz and his 
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visit soon. 
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6087 CLAREMONT AVENUE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 94618 
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ART NOTEBOOK: THE CARNIVAL SPIRIT 


Colorful Tokens of a Vanishing American Phenomenon 
By Richard Conniff 





LEFT: Carousel Horse, Charles Carmel, New York (Co- | 
ney Island), circa 1920. Painted wood and colored | 
glass; 42” x 56”. By the early 20th century, Coney Is- 
land had become a center for carousel manufacture | 
where legendary horse carvers such as Carmel made 
their names. M. D. Borelli, to whom Carmel supplied 
horses, lavishly studded them with glass jewels of 
every color. Daniel’s Den, South Pasadena, California. 
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RIGHT: Carnival Poster, Strobridge Lithographic Company, Ohio (Cincinnati), 1898. 
Lithograph; 39%” x 29¥%”. Known for its Barnum & Bailey posters, the Strobridge Litho- 
graphic Company, through technology and craftsmanship, established itself as the larg- 
est and finest producer of circus and theatrical posters. Posters Please, Inc., New York. 


BELOW: Carousel Rocking Chariot, Herschell-Spillman Co., New York (North Tonawanda), 
1915-16. Painted wood; 52” long. A deeply carved rocking chariot is from an elaborate menagerie 
carousel made by the most prolific carousel manufacturer of all time. Christie’s, New York. 
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NO ONE EVER SET OUT TO EXCITE the timid public as single- 
mindedly or as flamboyantly as did the great promoters of 
the circus and the carnival. Their bright posters and ban- 
ners and the dazzling show fronts all existed solely to- 
prime people for sensation, and to look at them even now 
is to hear the blandishments of the pitchmen: Be amazed 
by Eeka, “wild creature of the jungle,” confined to a pit for 
the viewer’s absolute protection. Step inside and see Flamo 
the Fire-eater swallow an electric light so it shines through 
her bosom and shows the beating of her heart. 

Yes, indeed. Only ten cents, and educational, too. The 
assorted objects loosely categorized as fairground art are 
the last physical vestiges of an era when circuses, carnivals 
and amusement parks presented a larger-than-life world 
to a not-yet-electronic America. What was being adver- 
tised was no mere sideshow but “the world’s most com- 
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The current interest in fairground art is 
due in part to the status of the carousel animal. 





JERRY SMITH 


, 


plete congress of strange people, 
or animal tamers but “peerless prodigies of physical phe- 
nomena.” On stage! In person! Live! 

It may seem like a leap of the imagination, but the cur- 
rent interest in fairground art is due in part to the rapid 


“no mere trapeze artists 


rise in status of the carousel animal since the early 1970s. 
Folk art historian Frederick Fried was the first to point out 
the inventiveness and delicacy the great carousel makers 
brought to these carved figures. The subsequent rush of 
popular recognition drove the price of an individual ani- 
mal from a 

$25,000 tod 

for a horse by 


hundred dollars to an average of about 

cord price, set in 1989, of $121,000 
Island carver Marcus C. Illions. 

Such prices .:0 yuraged many collectors to direct 

their efforts to the othe. generally neglected, carvings and 


decorative panels of the carousel. The same workshops 
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continued from page 34 


LEFT: Carousel Lion, Charles Looff, New York 
(Coney Island), late 19th or early 20th cen- 
tury. Painted wood and colored glass; 57” x 
80”. Credited with installing the first carousel 
at Coney Island in 1876, Looff, a carver and 
a carousel builder noted for his exquisitely 
carved horses, also turned out a fine array 
of menagerie figures. Guernsey’s, New York. 





MICHAEL TROPEA 


ABOVE: Carousel Scenery Panel, Herschell-Spillman Co., New 
York (North Tonawanda), circa 1917-25. Painted wood; 50%” x 
49”. A dancing wood nymph decorates a panel that was used 
to conceal a carousel’s machinery. Old Parr’s, Inc., Chicago. 





ABOVE: Ball-Toss Figures, midwestern United States, circa 1950. 
Painted wood and reflectors; 26” high each. Garnering widespread ap- 
peal at festivals and carnivals, ball-toss games were tests of ability that 
rewarded true aim and the good eye. Carl Hammer Gallery, Chicago. 


ABOVE LEFT: Sideshow Banner, Fred Johnson, Illinois (Chicago), circa 
1940. Oil on canvas; 68” x 95”. Animal wonders and human oddities 
portrayed by banner artists such as Johnson captivated the imagination 
and enticed the public to view attractions. Carl Hammer Gallery, Chicago. 


continued on page 42 
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Colorful Tokens of a Vanishing American Phenomenon 


that produced the horses also turned 
out the rounding boards, which held 
together the spokes of the carousel at 
the rim, and the decorative shields, 
which covered the joint where two 
rounding boards met. Because these 
details had to catch the eye of the 
passing public, the makers lavished 
their craftsmanship on them. Carved 
cherubs, busts of American presi- 
dents, baroque scrollwork and birth- 
day cake filigree abound. 

Five years ago the focus on car- 
ousel animals was such that “you 
couldn’t give away” these side pieces, 
collector William Manns declares, ex- 
aggerating just a little. Even now, 
some shields sell for only $500, with 
rounding boards averaging between 
$1,000 and $3,500, though an excep- 
tional rounding board by Gustav Dent- 
zel, with an American flag and an 
eagle, sold last year for $25,000. 

The elevation of the carousel in the 
marketplace also helped turn the avid 
attention of collectors to other fair- 
ground artifacts. Arlan Ettinger of the 
New York auction house Guernsey’s 
encountered the peculiar intensity of 
the yearning for bygone entertain- 
ments while selling off the remains of 
a shut-down amusement park in Penn- 
sylvania in 1984. Collectors thronged 
to the auction, and the last of them 
would not leave until they had fol- 
lowed Ettinger into a crawl space 
storage area on hands and knees, to 
bid by flashlight on some old roller 
coaster cars. 

If the carousel has flourished 
among collectors at least in part by its 
suggestion of past innocence, other 
fairground artifacts have often ap- 
pealed to some less wholesome, but 
equally all-American, sensibility. For 
the delectation of the rubbernecking 
public, boldly painted banners re-cre- 
ated catastrophes (“The Great Train 
Wreck’’) and physical deformities 
(“Alive! Alive! Johnny Eck! World’s 
Greatest Living Curiosity’); they 
evoked the erotic possibilities even of 
Jolly Marie, “World’s Only Fat Girl 
Magician,” depicted in a banner by 
Snap Wyatt as “So Round, So Firm, 


continued from page 38 


So Fully Fat!” The banners, posters 
and sideshow fronts were works of 
pure ballyhoo, calculated to inveigle 
the passerby with flamboyant colors 
and euphemistic exaggeration. They 
were often more artistic and imagi- 
native than the show within. The 
“Laughing Palace,” a ‘Mystifying 
Labyrinth of Crystal” featuring the 
“Weird Revels of the Yogi,” turned 
out to be no more than a collection of 
fun-house mirrors. 

A few fans began collecting posters 
in the 1920s, and were mildly de- 
rided as “window pullers” for their 
habit of rescuing posters from store- 
fronts the day the circus left town. 
Otherwise, the posters mainly became 
a litter problem. A large circus typi- 
cally depicted fifty or more poster 
subjects a year and papered a com- 
munity with up to eight thousand 
brilliantly colored poster sheets for a 
one-day stand. What they did not use 
often became the raw material for 
confetti. Of those that somehow sur- 
vived, the most valued now are the 
stone-engraved lithographs from 
1880 to 1920, particularly from two 
Cincinnati companies, Strobridge 


Banners, posters and 
sideshow fronts were 
pure ballyhoo. 


Lithographic and Enquirer Job Print- 
ing. A Strobridge Barnum & Bailey 
poster from 1910, which might have 
sold for $50 in the early 1970s, is 
more likely to bring $1,200 to $2,500 
today. Posters depicting featured per- 
formers such as Buffalo Bill or Dainty 
Miss Leitzel, the trapeze artist, can be 
far more valuable, according to dealer 
Jack Rennert of Posters Please in New 
York. “Jumbo the Elephant” posters, 
now extremely rare, sell for $10,000 
to $20,000. Bidding alongside the cir- 
cus buffs are art collectors and inte- 
rior designers drawn by the surreal 
vision of a half-dozen acrobats in eve- 





ning dress fixed magically in midair: 


“Les Rowlandes—A Dozen Fearless 
French Riders In A Wild Equestro 
Coaching Saturnalia.” 

Painted banners were of course far 
fewer in number than the posters, 
and equally subject to weather dam- 
age. Most of those that now come out 
of the attics of old carnival families 


"are from the 1940s through the early 


1960s. Painters like Snap Wyatt and 
Fred Johnson typically produced a 
banner in a day or less, working from 
photographs, old books and their 
own notions about how a particular 
sideshow act ought to look. They 
earned twenty dollars a banner. John 
Zweifel, a Florida collector who 
knew Johnson, once ordered a ban- 
ner with the imperious instruction, 
“T'll give you thirty dollars. But make 
it a Rembrandt.” Such geek-show 
Rembrandts typically sell today for 
$2,500 to $3,500, according to Chi- 
cago dealer Carl Hammer. 

The category of fairground art also 
encompasses bumper cars painted 
with Art Nouveau details, gaming 
wheels, shooting gallery targets (pref- 
erably cast-iron silhouettes, slightly 
perforated with .22 bullets) and 
wood-carved “ding shows” in which 
the parts of miniature farms, villages 
or war scenes moved mechanically. 
(They were called “ding shows” be- 
cause, while admission was free, you 
had to make the coin box ding before 
the nasty old man with the crutches 
would let you out at the end.) 

These objects evoke a time when 
“truth in advertising” would have 
sounded like someone’s idea of a joke, 
and when “caveat emptor” might 
have served as the name of a fero- 
cious and entirely fabulous new ani- 
mal being touted by P. T. Barnum. In 
their vividness and their variety they 
dazzle the mind, as the pitchmen 
used to say. Their scenic grandeur 
fairly bankrupts the English lan- 
guage for description. The old acro- 
bats, animal tamers, human oddities 
and con artists may be long dead. But 
these artifacts of their time remain 
very much Alive! Alive! Alive! 0 
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HISTORIC HOUSES: HAMMERSMITH FARM 





Inside the Auchincloss Summer Enclave 
By Avis Berman 


WHEN HENRY JAMES Visited Newport, Rhode Island, in 1904, 
after more than two decades of absence from the United 
States, he mourned the loss of the town he knew as a boy. 
Where once he compared Newport to “a little white 
hand,” he now saw it as an upturned palm heaped high 
with gold. James deplored the flamboyant palaces built by 
the Vanderbilts and their rivals in wealth. He wondered 
what was to be done with such houses—it was he who 
invented the epithet white elephants to describe them, 
knowing that no one could relish living in them for long. 

As James prophesied, the grand mansions of the 1890s 
quickly became obsolete and were forsaken, while Ham- 


mersmith Farm, the summer residence of the Auchincloss 
family, which predated the construction of The Breakers 
by five years, remained livable for nearly a century. The 
entire estate was owned by the Auchinclosses until 1977, 
when it was opened to the public, and some of the build- 
ings are still in their possession. Why did the relatively 
inconspicuous Hammersmith Farm prevail as a real house 
over its more famous neighbors? Having Jacqueline and 
John F. Kennedy spending a few seasons there didn’t hurt, 
but the ultimate explanation for the house’s survival may 
be owing to the nature of summer living itself. 
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LEFT: Hammersmith Farm, the Auchincloss 
family’s summer residence in Newport, Rhode 
Island, was a favorite retreat for President and 
Mrs. John F. Kennedy. It is now open to the 
public. ABOVE: The Auchinclosses in 1945. 
Clockwise from lower left: Janet Auchincloss 
with baby Janet, Nina, Jacqueline, Yusha, Lee, 
Hugh D. Auchincloss, Jr.,and at center, Tommy. 
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Hammersmith Farm was carefully integrated with its 
site. It was designed to look solid, sheltering and hospi- 
table. The Breakers, Marble House, Belcourt Castle and most of 
the other millionaires’ villas thickly lining Bellevue Ave- 
nue were essentially urban structures, alien artifacts depos- 
ited at the edge of the ocean. They were designed to exude 
monumentality and impose on their inhabitants a regimen 
that a Ruritanian prince might find excessive. These tastes 
did not coincide with the developing ideals of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries for summer houses—infor- 
mality, picturesqueness, and relaxation in the ambient air 


continued on page 48 
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Inside the Auchincloss Summer Enclave 
continued from page 46 






















TOP: A large fireplace decorated with Italian 
tiles imported by Emma Auchincloss around 
the turn of the century dominates the expan- 
sive Deck Room, which was the preferred 
gathering place for the family. The room’s pi- 
ano was played at the 1953 wedding recep- 
tion of Jacqueline Bouvier and John Kennedy. 
ABOVE: When the Kennedys visited the farm in 
summer and early fall, the residence became 
a functioning “White House.” President Ken- 
nedy signed several bills into law in his study. 


RIGHT: Rising above the sweeping west lawn, 
the windmill-like guesthouse, which was cre- 
ated in 1967, looks out to the bay and New- 
port Bridge. Its foundation, which had been 
moved to its present site, was salvaged from 
the original windmill that had powered the 
entire farm in the late 1800s and early 1900s. 


and water. To James, the interchangeable Gilded Age cha- 
teaus of New York and Newport were “bristling with 
friezes and pinnacles, but discernibly deficient in reasons,” 
Hammersmith Farm has reasons: It is a place in which the 
contemporary sensibility feels at home. 

In 1887 John W. Auchincloss, a descendant of a Scottish 
mercantile family that had become prosperous in New 
York, bought ninety-seven acres (now whittled down to 
fifty) of land on the east channel of Narragansett Bay. He 
stayed away from Bellevue Avenue, not only because he 
was sniffy about the new money building houses there but 
because those properties ended at the cliffs. Any house 
perched high above those treacherous, rocky precipices 
would have as little to do with the ocean as possible. (This 
ignoring, if not rejection, of the water and the informal 
pursuits it represented was another key miscalculation 
that doomed the Bellevue Avenue mansions as viable sum- 
mer retreats.) In contrast, Hammersmith Farm was made 
for enjoying the sea. It had its own dock, and generations 
of Auchincloss children would grow up to be keen sailors, 
swimmers and water-skiers. 

Auchincloss hired R. H. Robertson, a New York archi- 
tect who had made a name for himself executing churches, 
office buildings and country houses, to design Hammer- 
smith Farm. Influenced by H. H. Richardson, Robertson 
had incorporated Gothic and Romanesque Revival styles 
in his previous work. Robertson clearly grasped the char- 
acter of resort architecture, too. For the Auchincloss com- 
mission, he employed the Shingle Style, which was at its 
zenith in the 1880s and has proven to be one of the great 
American success stories in the building of shore cottages. 

The architectural detail of the exterior is simple. Reject- 


continued on page 50 
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ing a more formal display of classical 
splendor, Robertson relied on the ir- 
regular, curvilinear shape and the 
pleasingly faded, warmly textured 
surface to provide picturesque inter- 
est. He also responded superbly to the 
site. Hammersmith Farm has twenty- 
eight rooms, and many of them pos- 
sess excellent views of the harbor or 
the ocean beyond. 

Shortly after the house was com- 
pleted, John Auchincloss sold it to his 
brother, Hugh. Hugh and his wife, 
Emma, a ferocious gardener, im- 
proved the land with horticulture 
and agriculture. They hired the land- 
scape firm founded by Frederick Law 
Olmsted to lay out artistically com- 
posed gardens. The Auchinclosses 
also realized a fantasy of becoming 
genteel farmers. (If you were going to 
say your place was a “farm,” they 
reasoned with Scottish rectitude, it 
should be a farm.) They kept cows, 
chickens and horses, and the ser- 
vants made butter and cream daily. 

In 1942 Hugh and Emma’s son, 
Hugh D. Auchincloss, Jr., wed Janet 
Lee Bouvier. He had three children 
from a previous marriage; she arrived 
with her daughters, Jacqueline and 
Lee, and the Auchinclosses later pro- 
duced two children, Janet and James. 
The sudden ballooning of the family 
reinvigorated the house, filling it 
with high spirits and surprise. Hugh 
D. Auchincloss III, the eldest of the 
flock, says, ‘First I acquired two step- 
sisters. Then, every time I turned 
around, another brother or sister 
would appear. When the war began 
we turned the greenhouses into 
chicken coops, and we supplied the 
navy with chickens. Some of the gar- 
dens were converted into pasture- 
lands, and we all took turns milking 
cows.” James, the youngest child, 
who was born in 1947, recalls, “My 
christening was at the same time as 
Jackie’s coming-out party here, so we 
sharec an invitation. I was told that 
several women guests came 
looking es) for me, thinking 
that I was an elig oung man.” 
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Inside the Auchincloss Summer Enclave 
continued from page 48 


The social event of the 1953 season 
took place at the farm, when the wed- 
ding reception for Jacqueline Bouvier 
and John F. Kennedy was held on the 
west lawn. From then on, the Kenne- 
dys often visited the Auchinclosses at 
Newport. Ironically, the Auchincloss- 
es’ summer neighbor in the late 1950s 
was Dwight D. Eisenhower, the man 
whom Kennedy would succeed as 
president. “I remember Jack watch- 
ing Eisenhower playing golf,” Hugh 
Auchincloss says. “I also remember 
that Eisenhower wrote ‘my father a 
note of apology because when his he- 
licopter flew over our property, it 
would frighten our cows. As an old 
farm boy from Abilene, he knew 
how disturbing that could be. In the 
future, he would try to go by an al- 
ternate route.” 

While the Kennedys were in the 
White House, their stays were less 
frequent, but the family remembers 
the clamor and bustle of those presi- 
dential visits well. “When President 
Kennedy was here, our telephone 
service was hooked up to the White 
House switchboard,” James Auchin- 
closs says. “So an incoming call for 
me would be transferred to the naval 
base in Newport, and then to the ma- 


John F. Kennedy liked 
Newport because he 
could be fairly casual. 


rines, and then to Washington, and 
then to the Secret Service men in our 
basement, and then to my room. By 
the time someone reached me to see if 
I wanted to play tennis, he had spo- 
ken to half the government.” 

John F. Kennedy liked Newport 
because he could be fairly casual. The 
White House logs of the period detail 
cruises on the Honey Fitz (which was 
parked at the Hammersmith dock) 
and long swims at Bailey’s Beach, the 
most exclusive in Newport but none- 


theless a beach used by hundreds of 
other bathers. And to the consterna- 
tion of the Secret Service, Kennedy 
drove~ around town himself, some- 
times in an open convertible. “When 
he was driving with the top down,” 
James Auchincloss says, “you should 
have seen the faces of the people next 
to us when we stopped at a light. 


~ Once when I was with him, we pulled 


up in back of a bus bringing handi- 
capped children home from school. 
The driver left the bus to walk one of 
the children to the door, and Jack de- 
cided to get out of the car and say 
hello to the kids still in the bus. He 
stayed in there about twenty min- 
utes, and the Secret Service men in 
the next car were beside themselves. 
It is my most vivid memory of him.” 

Although the Kennedys did some 
official entertaining at Hammersmith 
Farm—Jawaharlal Nehru, Indira 
Gandhi and Adlai Stevenson signed 
the guest book—the house was pri- 
marily for renewing family ties. 
Jacqueline Kennedy saw her old sum- 
mer home as a retreat where she 
could be with her children and es- 
cape from the demands of the public 
adulation she sparked and the pub- 
lic exposure she detested. She took 
long walks, caught up on her read- 
ing, listened to records and painted 
watercolors, not a few of them hu- 
morous vignettes of what she ob- 
served around her. 

The Auchinclosses’ grandchildren 
loved Hammersmith Farm as much 
as their parents did. Whenever the 
children visited, Hugh and Janet Au- 
chincloss planned wonderful parties 
and treats for their numerous small 
charges. One summer they gave a 
memorable children’s picnic, during 
which they persuaded all the guests 
that Captain Kidd’s treasure was bur- 
ied somewhere on the grounds of the 
farm. Lo and behold, a ship pulled up 
to the dock, manned by a crew of 
menacing pirates. When unmasked, 
the fiercest desperadoes of the lot 
were discovered to be George Plimp- 
ton and Claiborne Pell. 








continued on page 52 






















players, steadiness ts a pretty 
fundamental requirement. 

| In the case of our 
ieecalcant ma newest CD player, the Elite” PD75, 


its rock-solid stability has rocked the world of music lovers 


and audio critics. As the reviews have rolled in and the 


Next, the stable platter, by supporting the entire area 
of the CD disc, minimizes wobble and chatter. 

A wobbling disc presents a difficult target for the 
laser, while a chattering disc creates resonance, distorting 
the signal, which distorts the sound. 


Another problem for CDs ts gravity. Spinning above 


the laser pickup and supported only in the center, the 





How A CONCEPT CALLED IHE STABLE PLATTER 
TURNED IHE CD UPSIDE DOWN. 


awards have been bestowed, it 1s apparent that the standard 
for CD players has been advanced dramatically. Behind this 


success lies a principle that Elite has brilliantly exploited: 
The mechanical elements of a CD player are’just as critical 
to its quality as its electronic components. 
The first significant innovation to come out of this 
insight ts at the heart of the PD-75. The stable platter. 
‘Two basics of physics—mass and inertia—combine 
to make the stable platter an obviously superior platform 


to support a disc spinning at high velocity. 





The Elite PD-75 Compact Disc Player. 


Its elegant urusht finish reflects technical elegance within 


ay 


disc sags microscopically. Which to a 
laser beam ts significant degradation. 
But on the Elite CD platter,the disc 


is turned upside down — that ts, label 





down, information side up. The disc 





lies firmly clamped to a solid surface. 


An advanced linear dnve 
motor moves the laser 
pickup with smooth speed 


and econ Meanwhile, the laser pickup reads 
the disc's digital code from above, where it ts immune to 
dust settling on the laser optics. 

We invite you to bring your favorite CD to an Elite 
dealer and demonstrate the advantages for yourself. Give 


that disc an audience on the 


PD-75 for what one critic called 





‘a dimension of sound that you have never heard before?’ 


And usher in a new era of stability. 


For the name of the select dealers in your area carrying the full line of Elite Stable Platter CD Players, please call 800-421-1606, ext. 601. © 1991 Pioneer Electronics (USA) Inc., Long Beach, CA 


IF BU'T ONCE... 


Quite simply, very few things rival the sweeping splendor that 
eV CeCe eta me oe Oba Crm oe litem Comoe Tiel ites 
accommodations at Le Metropole Palace. For free brochures 
and package information call the Monaco Government Tourist 
Office at (800) 753-9696. 

OR 


PRINCIPALITY 
OF MONACO 





Seven warehouses 

all in one location: 

consisting of a multimillion 
dollar inventory in such items 
as furniture, lighting, architec- 
{Ural appointments, antiques, 


» numerous artifacts, etc. » One day touring our warehouses 
1S equivalent to years of searching in Mexico. 








HISTORIC HOUSES 





Hammersmith Farm 
continued from page 50 


The family’s favorite gathering spot 
was the Deck Room, a large, open area 
flooded with sunshine. It boasts a 
great tiled fireplace and teak beams 
that look like the ribs of a ship’s hull. 
Janet Auchincloss upholstered the 
furniture in greens and blues to pick 
up the iridescent colors of the hearth 
and to strengthen the room’s oneness 
with the sky and the water. “I’ve 
been in fifty states and sixty-three 
countries,” James Auchincloss says, 
“but nothing can duplicate what it 
was like being in that room at cock- 
tail hour, sitting there and watching 
the sun go down.” 

Janet Auchincloss liked evening 
meals in the dining room served by a 
butler in a tailcoat, but her husband 
preferred staying in the Deck Room, 
with his dinner on a tray in front of 
the evening news, a habit he fell in- 
to when his son-in-law was in the 
White House. As James Auchincloss 
impishly notes, “We had a television 


in the Deck Room and we watched it, . 


just like everyone else. But it was 
taken out when the house was 
opened to the public, to make us look 
pure, I guess.” 

Hugh Auchincloss also pooh- 
poohs undue emphasis on manorial 
life or its grand rituals when it comes 
to Hammersmith Farm. “It’s always 
been a hospitable, happy place, un- 
like the Bellevue Avenue mansions, 
which I think of as mausoleums,” he 
says. “After their main generation 
left, they folded, so there’s a sadness 
in those houses. Our family still lives 
here on part of the property, perhaps 
because our father was a very warm, 
open person, always chuckling, more 
outdoorsy than formal. I think that’s 
why the house has survived.” 0 





Hammersmith Farm ts open to the public 
beginning weekends in March from 10 
to 5. Guided house tours are conducted 
daily from April 1 through mid-Novem- 
ber and on weekends through the re- 
mainder of November. In the summer, 
hours are 10-7. Hammersmith Farm, 
Ocean Drive, Newport, Rhode Island 
02840; (401) 846-7346. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY KEITH IRVINE AND 
EDWIN JACKSON OF IRVINE & FLEMING 
TEXT BY BROOKS PETERS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 





ABOVE: The spacious main hall is lined with 
marine paintings that include G. Nicholson’s 
1876 oil of the Davidson. The George III settee, 
from Kentshire Galleries, is covered in striped 
fabric from Scalamandré. Antique French nee- 
dlepoint rug, foreground, is from Hakimian. 
Cowtan & Tout wallcovering. Stark stair runner. 


“The house is as 
solid as a rock. 
It dates from 1924, 
when things were so 
marvelously built.” 
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THE GEORGIAN AGE HAS BEEN praised as an era of “splen- 
did orderliness,” a period when good architectural man- 
ners and quiet domesticity were not just the norm but the 
rage. The graceful symmetry and respect for the rules of 
proportion characteristic of the style came back into 
vogue in America in the early twentieth century, as well- 
to-do urban families built imposing secondary residences 
in the country. 

Keith Irvine, of Irvine & Fleming, and his assistant Ed- 
win Jackson recently redesigned the interior of one of 
those Georgian Revival estates, a brick manor house in 
western Connecticut. “The house is as solid as a rock,” 
Irvine observes. “It dates from 1924, before the crash, 
when things were so marvelously built.” Situated on eight 
acres of gardens and rolling lawns that cascade down to 
Long Island Sound, the residence typifies the baronial 
style of the period. 

“They love the idea that this looks and feels like an 
English house,” Irvine says of the owners, a doctor and 
his wife. “They are great Anglophiles, but they are also 
collectors of good American furniture.” For some time 
the couple had been looking for a property near the water 
that would provide expansive vistas but also offer privacy. 
The estate they finally found satisfies all their require- 
ments. “One of the nicest things is that you drive up a 
hill and into a forecourt with walls covered in wisteria,” 
the designer adds. “When the front door is open, you 
can see right through the whole house, out the back and 
into the gardens. It’s one of the most welcoming things 
about the place.” 

Still, the interiors lacked the nobility of style and sense 
of grandeur promised by the house’s handsome exteriors, 
and many of the rooms needed modernization. Having 
heard of the firm of Irvine & Fleming through a friend, the 
couple called upon the Scottish-born Irvine to restore the 
house to its former glory. 

Before beginning the decoration process, the design 
team devised some minor structural changes, “just to make 
the whole thing work better,” Irvine says. The designers 
put in a new kitchen, added dressing rooms, expanded 
closets, installed an extra bath downstairs and constructed 
an addition beyond the existing kitchen wing that houses a 
mud room for the family as well as servants’ quarters. 

Irvine and Jackson also made a number of subtle archi- 
tectural adjustments. A “great believer in arches,” because 
they lend sweep and dignity to a space, Irvine placed a 
classical-style arch in the doorway leading from the main 
hall (which is large enough to be used for entertaining if 
necessary) to the living room. He put in a series of false 
arched windows in the sunroom to complement both the 


In the living room, examples from a collection of 19th-century Ameri- 
can silhouettes and 18th-century miniatures are displayed over Chinese 
Export porcelain on the mantel. “Symmetry with a bit of whimsy,” says 
Irvine, “that’s what makes it work.” The 19th-century low table is from 
Bardith. Scalamandré love seat and drapery fabric. Print armchair fab- 
rics, Brunschwig & Fils. Agra carpet and English rug from Dildarian. 





In the library, Irvine and Jackson installed paneling 
and a false-plaster ceiling and sponge-glazed the walls 
bottle green. “It’s.a very strong room,” says Irvine. 
Over the fireplace is W. R. Spencer's circa 1860 painting 
The Carlile Castle. Philadelphia armchair, left, dates from 
circa 1765S. Floral print by Clarence House. Stark carpet. 











ABOVE: A mahogany Sheraton table from Florian Papp and 
two of a set of painted Regency chairs are set in a bay in the 
dining room. English plant stands are from Kentshire Galler- 
ies. The designers chose a sisal carpet to offset the antiques. 


existing arched windows and the groin-vaulted ceiling, 
which he stippled in peacock colors. And downstairs in 
the breezeway outside the powder room, Irvine installed 
an arched French door with beveled-mirror panels and 
used a trellis-patterned paper—complete with cornice, 
base and pilasters—for the walls. “We created all of it,” 
Irvine says, “out of a mess of nothing.” 

In many English manor houses the library is the most 
important room, revealing the owners’ diverse interests. 
For this library, Irvine and Jackson added new cabinet- 
work and paneling, which they sponged in a bottle-green 
glaze. “It’s so vibrant,” says Irvine of the hearty color. 
“You are creating a dark room, but one with such a glow. 
Psychologically, dark green is the most restful and sooth- 
ing color. It has an intensity that is very spirit-lifting.” Of 
all the main rooms in the house, the library is the most 
popular. “People love to crowd in there,” Irvine says. 

Evoking the grand ceilings fashionable in the twenties, 
when master plasterers were still in good supply, is an 
intricately patterned false-plaster ceiling in the library, 
made from an English material called Anaglypta. 

Irvine also imbued the dining room with a period feel- 
ing, covering the walls with an eighteenth-century Chi- 
nese paper. “I’ve always believed that one of the smartest 
things you can do is to have a room of antique Chinese 
wallpaper,” he says. “The advantage, of course, is that you 
don’t have to buy any pictures. The paper does it all.” This 
particular Qianlong landscape has had what Irvine calls an 
“endless life,” having been painted in China in around 


continued on page 144 
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ABOVE: A green carpet anchors the master bedroom. “It’s like 
walking on a forest floor,” says Irvine. Pierre Deux fabric 
covers the méridienne. Carleton V love seat fabric. Clarence 
House drapery chintz and wallpaper. Brunschwig & Fils lace. 
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“The better the furniture, the more it should be played down.” 





A Northwestern Palette 


Enhancing a Carl FE Gould Design in Seattle 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JEAN JONGEWARD, ASID 
TEXT BY DOUGLAS GANTENBEIN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


ABOVE: Set on a hill in Seattle’s Madison Park with a view of the Cas- 
cade Mountains and Lake Washington, a 1924 shingled house with Geor- 
gian motifs, owned by Douglas and Janet True, has been reworked by designer 
Jean Jongeward. “It had beautiful structural details,” says Jongeward 
of Carl Gould's architecture, “and the Trues wanted to defer to its sensi- 
tivity while creating a house suitable to the needs of their young family.” 


“We stripped away the superfluity and began with a light, neutral pal- 
ette,” says Jean Jongeward (left, standing, with Janet True). OPPOSITE: In 
the living room, works by Mark Tobey, left, and Morris Graves flank the 
doorway leading to the library. Oriental accents include a Korean vase and 
a Thai bronze Buddha head displayed on a circa 1815 French gueridon. 
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that still had some sparkle, 
for the walls, floors and ceilings, along with pewter 


To “bring reflected light into the living r 
fortable space 


d the steel-and-Plexiglas consoles in each corner. An 


she placed behin 


fel 


leafed chair is grouped with a suite of pieces designe 


Adamesque silver- 
or adapted by Jongeward 


which are covered in fabric from Scalamandré. 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, is a city that has 
always been slightly unsure of its 
style. Its position near the far north- 
west corner of the United States and 
the fact that it was largely forest just 
over one hundred years ago have left 
it with a faintly frontier air. But it also 
is the preeminent city of a rich and 
beautiful area that arcs from north- 
ern California to Canada. The best de- 
sign to come from Seattle mixes a 
somewhat informal approach with 
the sense of gravitas warranted by the 
city’s growing power and wealth. 

Designer Jean Jongeward, who has 
been working in Seattle since the late 
1940s, has developed a sensibility 
that blends individual style with the 
best of the design traditions that have 
been imported to the region. Jonge- 
ward employed her preference for 
low-key but sophisticated design to 
restore dignity and a touch of moder- 
nity to a 1920s-era residence. 

The house, owned by Douglas and 
Janet True, a young couple who pur- 
chased it ten years ago, was designed 
by Carl F. Gould, an architect promi- 
nent in Seattle during the city’s boom 
years after World War I. He designed 
the city’s fine old Seattle Art Museum 
in Volunteer Park (soon to be re- 
placed by a new Robert Venturi-de- 
signed museum) and helped found 
the University of Washington’s archi- 
tecture department. In 1924 Gould 
designed a house that combined Geor- 
gian massing and details with shin- 
gles, which had found favor in the 
timber-rich Northwest. By the time 
the Trues acquired it, however, the 
quietly elegant residence had lost its 
way after successive remodels. “I 
was told that it was ‘the ugly green 
house,” recalls Janet True, “but I 
could see there was a lot of potential. 
It was a great house. What we had to 
do was bring it back.” 

The residents were uncertain of 
what they wanted when they first 
brought Jongeward in to help them. 





ABOVE: The designer and residents sought “a simple, tailored solution” for the 
master bedroom. “It’s peaceful yet richly colored,” says Jongeward, and the subdued 
light there and throughout is “almost mystical in feeling.” Upholstered pieces sur- 
round a bronze-and-Plexiglas table in the sitting area, which overlooks evergreens and 
the lake beyond. Boussac drapery fabric. Lamp designed by Jongeward for Worrells. 


They were starting a family and 
hoped to entertain extensively in the 
grand, tree-sheltered front yard. 
They planned to travel and to collect 
art. After long talks with the clients 
to draw out their aspirations for the 
house, Jongeward decided to enhance 
its strengths: a spacious floor plan, a 
strong axis outside to the garden, po- 
tentially good natural lighting and 
the confident hand of Gould. “The ar- 
chitecture is really very nice,” she 
says. “It has a certain innate dignity.” 

Jongeward began by lightening 
the interior with a palette of pewter 
and celadon, an understated com- 
bination that responds to the Seattle 
area’s fluctuations in weather, from 


OPPOSITE: Empire-style chairs of fruitwood, along with art and wine books and a 
music system, “warm the long, narrow library space, intended to be an easy re- 
treat,” says Jongeward. The spiral staircase contrasts with the room’s linearity. The 
early-19th-century table has an oystered veneer. Stroheim & Romann drapery fabric. 


summer's brilliant sunshine to win- 
ter’s slate skies. To give a sense of 
intimacy to a large living room, she 
installed metal consoles in each mir- 
rored corner. The consoles are ac- 
cented with whimsical pieces such as 
Chinese antique frogs, and the mir- 
rors brighten the room’s corners and 
turn the space back in on itself. “They 
bring a lot of sparkle to the room,” 
says the designer. They also blend 
well with her taste in metal. “I’ve 
worked with metal for years—begin- 
ning in the 1960s,” she explains. “I 
like it because of its reflective quali- 
ties and subtlety. I like to use it in the 
way you would sometimes think of 


continued on page 146 
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TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON- 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MARJORIE SHUSHAN 








“The views encourage everyone to look outside, which kept me on my 
toes because I wanted to maintain interest in the interior,” says Marjorie 
Shushan of the Long Island beach house she designed. Wicker and 
comfortably upholstered furniture lend a sense of ease to the living 
room. A Regency-style birdcage from Newel Art Galleries stands near 
an alcove with a window banquette. Wicker armchairs from Ralph 
Lauren, with woven wool from Brunschwig & Fils; Manuel Canovas 
striped fabric; Patterson, Flynn, Martin & Manges sisal rugs throughout. 
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ABOVE: Paisley fabric warms the library, “an especially comfortable spot in winter,” says the designer. The two 17th-century- 
French-style armchairs, covered in J. Robert Scott calfskin, are from Quatrain. English urn stand from Hyde Park Antiques. 


WHEN THE CLIENT, a young New York 
entrepreneur, mentioned to the de- 
signer that the beach house he had 
just bought on Long Island had to be 
finished by Memorial Day weekend, 
only four months away, “I thought it 
was a cottage he was talking about 
and I could just throw in some furni- 
ture and make it charming,” Marjorie 
Shushan recalls incredulously. ‘But 


then he took me out to see it and on 
the trip back to town I was happy the 
helicopter was making so much noise 
my client couldn’t hear what I was 
thinking because my mind was rac- 
ing: ‘How am I going to get this place 
together and get him all moved in on 
time—dishes and silverware, linens 
and napkins?’ I mean, the difficult 
I’ve always gotten done immediately, 


but the impossible was going to take 
me a little longer.” 

Clearly, the client’s house was no 
cottage; rather, it was an eleven-room 
shingled structure nestled among the 
sacred dunes (no one is allowed to 
walk, let alone build, on them) that 
decorate the glistening scimitar of the 
Long Island shoreline. The house has 
the ocean, and a broad white beach, 


OPPOSITE: “It’s a quiet, laid-back house—not too serious but with a sense of quality,” she says. An iron chandelier hangs in the 
dining room, where an antique oak table is surrounded by wicker chairs from Bielecky Brothers. Manuel Canovas silk fabric. 
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at its back, a bay at its front—indeed, 
the client had purchased it for its in- 
comparable setting. This, however, 
was what cut across Marjorie Shu- 
shan’s field of decorating vision: 
There were any number of windows 
and they all needed dressing, plus 
there was a plethora of floors that re- 
mained to be not seen. She knew at a 
glance that the latter would end up 
being covered mostly in heavy sisal. 
“Natural fibers are good for a beach 
house,’”” she prescribes. “And you 
should always throw a rug over 
them.” True to her dictum, she has 
strewn kilims over the sisal all 
through the house. 

Another decision the designer 
made early on was to let nothing in 
the way of decoration detract from 
the views (you can stand at any win- 
dow and see a broad expanse of 
freshly washed sky). None of the fab- 
rics jump out to confound the whites 
and blues of the open sea or make a 
patchwork quilt of cloud formations. 
Beiges, creams, ivories and camels are 
the fabricated order of the day. 

“The house is used as » weekend 

nt and 
his friends can relax,” Shushan ex- 


reward, a place where the 


ABOVE: “The master bedroom is dressier than the rest of the house,” Shushan says. An 
Anglo-Indian tea cart, from Quatrain, is by the bed; beside the French doors is a 19th- 
century officer’s folding cot. Antique kilim rug from Patterson, Flynn, Martin & Manges. 


OPPOSITE: “I wanted to give the house an old Long Island flavor with kilims and 
antiques,” says the designer. A contemporary watercolor hangs above a circa 1800 
English elm chest of drawers in the main guest bedroom. At the foot of the bed is a 
17th-century-style bench. Wicker armchairs from Newel; J. Robert Scott wallcovering. 


plains. In front, a sunken tennis court 
was set amid wild roses, black pines 
and privet hedges and shored up by 
boulders flatbedded from Pennsylva- 
nia; in back sits a large pool, and a 
short distance down from it a pool 
that is larger still—the Atlantic Ocean. 

Coming in the front door, you 
mount steps—on which Shushan has 
taken care to lay her customary kil- 
ims—to the main living quarters: the 
reception rooms, the master bedroom 
and the kitchen, all situated on the 
second floor to better avail them- 
selves of the vista. Directly ahead is 
the dining room, where sandalwood 
wicker chairs covered in natural wo- 
ven mustard-colored silk stand on a 
woven cotton chintz mustard-and- 
green salad of a rug and pale against 
mustard-painted walls. French doors 
open toa porch ruled by a huge built- 
in semicircular sofa with a white can- 


vas duck cushion. “The late Kalef 
Alaton, with whom I was associated 
for years, taught me not to be fright- 
ened of scale, to scale things up rather 
than down, to go ahead and use 
good-size furniture,” Shushan says. 
To the right is the living room, 
fresh, spotless and cool, overlooking 
both ocean and bay. Eighteenth-cen- 
tury yew wood demilune tables glow | 
against two walls of bookshelves. “I 
purchased all the books for the cli- 
ent,” the designer mentions. “Books 
on tennis and skiing—the client’s hob- 
bies. And on chess and backgammon. 
And books on a lot of categories, like 
humor. And good old reading books— 
classics. And believe me, I made sure 
all the rooms had atlases and dictio- 
naries. I spent hours putting this col- 
lection together—starting a library. I 
think it’s so important to have books 
in a house when you move in, or it 
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“My primary influences for the design were the client and his needs, and the seaside location,” Shushan says. ‘The only architectural 
change I made was adding the banquette to the porch off the living and dining rooms.” OPPOSITE: Wicker furniture is arranged on 
the porch, which overlooks the dunes and gives the second floor “a sense of being outdoors,” she notes. French grape-picking baskets, 
from Pierre Deux, are filled with daisies. ABOVE: The shingled structure stands amid rose bushes, black pines and privet hedges. 


looks like nobody’s home,” she laughs, 
“if you know what I mean.” 

The low table in the living room is 
a nineteenth-century child’s bed from 
the Philippines that Shushan bought 
and then cut down to size, decapitat- 
ing the headboard; she then waxed 
the wood and stained the cane on 
top. The sofas and chairs she covered 
in camel-and-white striped fabric. 
Displayed against one wall is a nine- 
teenth-century Regency-style bird- 
cage with a faux-bamboo stand that 
the designer describes as “the most 
whimsical thing in the house.” 

To the left of the living room is the 
library, where a window seat covered 
in camel paisley to match the walls is 
the perfect perch from which to pe- 
ruse the dunes. The calfskin-covered 
armchairs and the walnut side table 
are all seventeenth-century style. And 
there’s an ottoman used pashalike as 
a low table—“If you’re sitting on the 
sofa watching television, it’s nice not 
to have to put your feet up on a wood 
table,” Shushan points out. 

Next door is the master bedroom, 
which has its own warm wickery of a 


porch. “This is the only bedroom on 
the upper floor, and I didn’t feel it 
would be private and cozy enough 
with just shutters, which is what the 
bedrooms downstairs have, so I used 
chocolate-and-cream Fortuny draper- 
ies behind the bed to give a co- 
coon feeling,” the designer explains. 
A late-nineteenth-century Anglo-In- 
dian tea cart has stayed past teatime 
and found work as a nightstand, 
while a late-nineteenth-century pear- 
wood officer’s folding cot bivouacs as 
a chaise, its large floral needlepoint 
Aubusson cushions more like rugs. 
For the real rug Shushan chose an an- 
tique kilim. 

The three guest bedrooms, and the 
sitting room they share, are all on the 
first floor—guests can drift right out 
their doors to the swimming pool. 
Here Shushan used chintzes, cottons, 
sisals again, kilims again and linens— 
on the cozy likes of antique wicker arm- 
chairs and burnished English benches. 
For one of the guest bedrooms the cli- 
ent himself purchased a set of ten 
eighteenth-century hand-colored etch- 
ings of fish by Mark Catesby. 


“The only thing I didn’t buy for 
this house was the art—the owner 
bought that,’” Shushan says, pointing 
out the American abstract paintings 
in the living room, dining room and 
guest bedrooms. “And the pots and 
pans—the cook bought those. But I 
bought over seven hundred things, a 
few of them after I officially finished. 
It was Kalef Alaton who taught me to 
continue to refine each job.” 

It was the client who pointed out to 
Shushan that she had decorated his 
house as if she were painting a pic- 
ture. ‘He said it’s as though I took a 
canvas and dabbed, then stepped back 
and took a good look, then kept add- 
ing paint in stages till it was fin- 
ished—and the good thing, he said, is 
that you can’t tell when each bit was 
painted. And he’s right, in that it’s a 
gradual decorating that I do, even 
when I’m working on deadline. That's 
what I call layering a house. As I layer 
I look constantly in the mirror at my 
work and critique it.” 

After moving the client in on 
schedule, Marjorie Shushan looked in 
the mirror and looked good. 0 
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“THE YELLOW HORSES are Out now and 
the elephant in the lavender field will 
be out soon, so you'd better come 
quickly before everything is ruined.” 

That startling message from Bar- 
oness Geoffroy de Waldner requires 
a little decoding. She does not have a 
colorful menagerie running wild. She 
simply means that the horses and ele- 
phant figures, constructed of wire 
framework covered with tiny butter- 
colored roses and white clematis, are 
in bloom. But they won't last long; 
the Mediterranean sun is getting hot- 
ter every day. 

Friends know exactly what she 
means; her kind of horticultural en- 
thusiasm doesn’t allow time for long 
explanations. Lulu de Waldner is ut- 
terly caught up in all the glories and 
trials of creating an English garden in 
Provence. Friends and family come as 
quickly as they can, to marvel at the 
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roses that thrive, against all the odds, 
up in the hills behind Marseilles. 

She is a good gardener in a horti- 
cultural sense, with a deep under- 
standing of the mechanics of plants, 
and a good gardener in a creative 
sense, able to design a landscape that 
is not indebted to any other for ideas. 
Her garden is shaped-.by three essen- 
tials: a sense of place, a love of English 
plants, and her own wonderful, ec- 
centric whimsy. 

Consider the elephant: It has those 
three essentials. It stands in a field of 
lavender, a plant that is native to the 
hot, dry climate of Provence; it is 
shaped by an English rose; and it is an 
elephant simply because the baroness 
likes the shape of elephants. “Some- 
thing to amuse my friends,” she says. 
“Jolly jokes.” 

The rose-covered horses were 
transplanted from a previous house 


Gardens: 
_ Provencal Bloom 


Baroness Geoffroy de Waldner in France 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


OPPOSITE: Baroness Geoffroy de Waldner’s Provence garden is a luxuriant composition of terraces and parterres, accented with slender 
cypresses, rose arches and herb beds and overlooked by a castle on a distant hill. The air is fragrant with roses, aromatic herbs and the 
scented geraniums the baroness collects. ABOVE LEFT: “Gardening in Provence is a challenge,” says Lulu de Waldner, with her Dandie 
Dinmont terrier, Ben. “The only water comes from an artesian well, but it is not good for plants. Yet if I purified it for the roses, each bud 
would cost around twenty dollars!’”” ABOVE RIGHT: A marble lotus flower is one of a set of four Indian carpet weights that once anchored 
delicate rugs on the windy terrace of a Mughal palace in Rajasthan. BELOW: The 18th-century stone farmhouse faces a long sweep of the 
terraced garden. In the foreground, clumps of Cineraria White Diamond—“the only white cineraria,” says the baroness—and wallflowers. 





ABOVE: Meticulously balanced plots in the terraced garden are separated by a cen- 
tral path under arches of Cécile Brunner roses. Beyond, hedges of rosemary define 
radiating paths in a field of lavender. RIGHT: On a sideboard in the living room, 
multitudes of vases display flowers and grasses for an “indoor perennial border.” 


near Chantilly, where Baron Geof- 
froy de Waldner bred horses. That 
too was a garden of great charm, but 
fter her husband died, the baron- 
ess knew the right thing to do was 


to start again, to create another gar- 
S settled in Provence, in an 
ith-century farmhouse with 


th ind the golden light of the 
sout! ice, two tremendous plane 
trees ai little else. Most particu- 
larly, no water 





ABOVE: The dragon’s-head fountain ornament was discovered by Lulu de Waldner 
“a long time ago in Chantilly and put away until the right place was found for it.” 
LEFT: Against a background of lavender, the framework of an elephant is covered 
with yellow Lady Banks roses, which are followed later in the year by white clematis. 


She was determined to find water 
and continued to dig until she did. 
Then there was the wind. She built 
stone walls to block it and kept plants 
low so that they would not be tossed 
about too much. The soil was poor, so 
she brought in truckloads of topsoil 
and manure. 

Even with all that, “this is the 
worst place in the world to garden,” 
she concedes. “Boiling one day, bitter 
the next. Lunch in the garden Christ- 





Her garden is shaped by a sense of 
place, a love of English plants, and her own 
wonderful, eccentric whimsy. 


mas day, snow on the twenty-sixth. 
No rain for five months, then when it 
does come, the wind dries it all up. 
The mistral lives here, so, of course, 
I must live with the mistral. Other 
people around here don’t have gar- 
dens. They have vineyards. They all 
thought I was mad.” 

She doesn’t claim to have con- 
quered the climate of Provence—it 
has too many tricks for that—but she 
has got the measure of it and has 
learned to try something else if one 
thing doesn’t work. The topiary was 
originally planted as wild box from 
the mountains. It all died, so she de- 
signed metal armatures for climbing 
roses and clematis. 

For the plan of the garden, she in- 
stinctively knew, with her finely 
tuned sense of place, that there must 
be terraces down the hill and a cen- 
tral path to line up with the front 
door of the farmhouse, all squared off 
with aromatic hedges. 

She added more sun-loving native 
plants—rosemary, cypress, box, vines 
and a local péche de vigne, a low-grow- 
ing peach that thrives among the 
vines and bears fruit as sweet as nec- 
tar. And a whole field of lavender, so 
much that three truckloads are sent to 
the perfume factory in late summer. 

Then came the English plants that 
she so loves after childhood summers 
in Scotland and a lifetime of visiting 
friends’ gardens in England. She or- 
ders from the Chelsea Flower Show 
in London, and obliging visitors 
bring the plants over in bags and suit- 
cases and by the carload 

Now, with careful siting and a lot 
of watering, the natives and the im- 
ports grow side by side as old friends 


The year begins with English snow- 


drops and the tiny, wild blue iris of 
Provence. Then the almond trees are 
in blossom at the base of the castle 
across the fields, apricots and cher- 
ries follow, and wildflowers—poppies 
and daisies—crowd the hills. High 
summer brings roses, verbena, hon- 
eysuckle and hollyhocks. In autumn 
the vines turn the hillsides to gold. 

At all seasons the baroness is out 
early; cutting time is six to eight in 
the morning, because flowers droop 
if cut under a hot sun. She goes out 
intending only to pick a few roses for 
the house, but instead she gets involved 
with a bit of pruning, a bit of tying 
back, a bit of this and that, as garden- 
ers do, until, before she knows it, the 
morning is gone. 

She is out again in the evening, 
cutting still more flowers for the 
house, on the principle that there can 
never be enough flowers around. Ta- 
bletops are crammed with diminu- 
tive vases, and her hands hover over 
tiny flowers, arranging a petal here, 
taking a leaf off there, chasing a secret 
perfection that only she can under- 
stand. “These are my toys,” she says. 
“They're not quite right, but I’ll play 
with them again in the morning,” 
and she takes the flower basket off to 
her bedroom so it will be handy first 
thing the next day. Back and forth, 
garden to house, basket and pruning 
shears always ready. 

Other gardeners can understand 
the passion for flowers that makes 
her stay up all night when the night- 
blooming Cereus makes its appear- 
ance, or the tendency to buy so many 
flowers and baskets at market that 
she must wear at least one basket 
home on her head as a hat, for she 
cannot carry them all.0 








ABOVE AND BELOW: Irises, native to Provence, sweep across a broad sun-drenched slope near the house. With a gardener’s instinct for contrast, the 
baroness has used topiary—dark green box clipped in odd shapes—to emphasize the delicate pastels of the flowers and to amuse her guests. The 


artless simplicity of the setting provides a dramatic accent for the formal terraces and rigidly confined landscaping of other areas of the garden. 
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TEXT BY MICHAEL WEBB 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 
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James Rosenquist’s Electrons Dance in Space, left, 
and Mermiaid’s Song by Helen Frankenthaler domi- 
nate in the living room. In the skylighted gallery 
beyond are a ceramic totem by Michael Lucero, an 
Allen Harrison oil and a Michael Todd sculpture. 
“It’s second nature to me to be passive with color in 
a house like this,” says Chase. “Everything needed 
to be background.” Manuel Canovas pillow fabric. 














“THIS GLORIOUS SITE is the best sculp- 
ture,” said Steve Chase’s clients when 
he first showed them a plot in the 
Santa Rosa Mountains southeast of 
Palm Springs. “The wildness cap- 
tured us, and we wanted a house that 
would have a view from every 
room,” the wife recalls. Chase had 
built his own house just down the 
slope (see Architectural Digest, August 
1984) and understood their eagerness 
to move from the residence he had 
recently finished for them, at the 
edge of a golf course a mile away. 
“They were among the very few who 
could see what I could see,” the de- 
signer says. “And they asked for a 
house that would complement the 
barren shapes.” 

Thus began a fruitful collaboration 
between Chase and a couple who, he 
quickly discovered, “appreciate qual- 
ity and have a real eye for building.” 
Chase brought in a local architectural 
firm, Holden & Johnson, with which 
he had worked before, and the resi- 
dents hired architect Jerry Harpole, 
who had designed houses for their 
children near Washington, D.C., 
where they spend much of the year. 
East met West and found common 
ground, working together to create 
a house that is monumental in its 
strength and simplicity. 

For the clients, the yearlong evolu- 
tion of the design entailed acquiring 
the adjacent property so that a tennis 
court could be built and, ultimately, 
the plan could be elongated. The 
beige stucco structure is screened 
from the street by a massive wall of 
cantera stone, flanked by towering 
saguaro cactuses. The entrance court 
can be glimpsed through a large 
square opening. Glass doors lead 
from the court into the entrance gal- 
lery, hung with boldly assertive 
canvases by contemporary artists. 

“It’s a juggling act to keep every- 
thing in balance,” admits Chase, and 
indeed, the challenge was to match 
his invention to the scale and beauty 
of the natural landscape and to the 
owners’ collection of paintings, 
sculpture and ceramics. The rugged, 
geometric structure is a foil to both. 





“This was a marriage of house and site,” says the wife. “That’s what was challenging 
for Steve and the architects.” ABOVE: In the master bedroom—which, Chase explains, 
“is softer and more decorative than the other rooms’”—is David Hockney’s Study of 
Dining Table, Chris and Don's House, 1984. The curved ledge under the painting and the 
glass-topped table were designed by Chase, who also created the chaise for Summer Hill, 
Ltd. BELOW: The master bath is a carefully composed space that faces onto a garden. 
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“There isn’t a print in the world that would have been appropriate in furnishing this house,” says Chase. In the 
dining room, artworks include a 1985 acrylic collage by John Nava and three aquatints by Donald Sultan. The 
large pot on the buffet is by Eddie Dominguez. Ceramics by such American potters as Luis Bermudez and Ju- 
dith Solomon are displayed on the shelves. Tables of Chase’s own design are joined by armchairs from Gina B. 


Walls and step-vaulted ceilings are 
clad in the rough-textured stucco 
used for the exterior, and the same 
pale granite paves the floors and en- 
trance. A projecting roof plane shades 
the full glass walls on the south fa- 
cade from the harsh sun. At one cor- 
ner of the living room, the glass is 
folded in like a screen and the jutting 
roof becomes a waffle-grid canopy, 
its angles echoing those of the adja- 
cent mountains. The art is washed by 
softly diffused recessed lighting. 

Within this shell, Chase has de- 
signed furniture and chosen materi- 
als that are spare and self-effacing to 
the point of invisibility. “I love tex- 
tures,” he says, and he has played 
rough against smooth in fabric, stone 
and metal. The handwoven chenille 
that covers the armchairs and sofas in 
the living room is as boldly textured 
as the cast-stone frames and canvas 
cushions of the terrace seating. Bur- 
nished-steel side tables, inspired by 
the designs of Karl Springer, stand 
on what the owners call their “rock 
rug,” a gray-and-taupe carpet with ir- 
regular depressions in its pile. The 
hearth mimics the landscape in its 
use of jagged-edged granite. 

Colors are neutral to enhance the 
impact of the artworks. Three large 
canvases—by James Rosenquist, Hel- 
en Frankenthaler and Ron Davis— 
dominate the living room. A painting 
by Sam Gilliam terminates the gal- 
lery that extends through much of 
the house. A big Sam Francis hangs 
in the entrance gallery, while a David 
Hockney evokes the spirit of Raoul 
Dufy in the master bedroom. 

The art occupies more than the 
walls, however. Chase’s clients praise 
his “mastery of volumes,” and they 
acquired dramatic sculptures and col- 
orful ceramics to punctuate the gen- 
erous spaces. In the dining room, 
an open metal composition by Mi- 
chael Todd plays off the designer’s 
minimalist grid on cabinet doors of 


continued on page 146 
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Pan OT TU Mette [eZ copper outline the house, which 

/ stands in stark relief against the Santa Rosa Mountains, 
while the glass walls and pyramid roof open the struc- 

ture to its rugged surroundings. “Most desert houses, even 

when their architecture is similar to this, are more con- 
ventionally landscaped and furnished in country club 
style, so they appear softer,” explains Chase. “A Tuscan 

villa, wonderful as it is, wouldn’t work in this setting.” 
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Art: Modern Scottish Painting 


Early-20th-Century Works with a Cosmopolitan Air TEXT BY JOHN MCEWEN 








OPPOSITE: Rose Rhythm (Portrait of Miss Kathleen Dillon), John Duncan 
Fergusson, 1916. Oil on canvas; 22” x 20”. Regarded as the most cosmo- 
politan of the Scottish Colourists, Fergusson spent most of his life in 
Paris, where he absorbed the revolutionary lessons of modern French 
painting. Fauvism and Cubism, both evident in this painting, would 
become influences on Fergusson’s work. The Lefevre Gallery, London. 


ABOVE: Tulips, Samuel John Peploe, circa 1922-23. Oil on canvas; 1942” 
x 16%”. Peploe, who was inspired by the French experience as were all 
the Colourists, resided primarily in Edinburgh, the city of his birth. 
Much like Cézanne and Matisse, who affected the development of his 
work, Peploe brought an elevated and dignified quality to the simple 
still-life subjects he frequently painted. David Bathurst Ltd., London. 


The Colourists were to retain strong links with France. 


MOST COUNTRIES IN EUROPE are the result of quite recent 
amalgamations into nation-states. We tend to call the 
United Kingdom “England,” but a Scot, for instance, takes 
exception to being called English. This is pertinent when 
discussing the newfound international prominence of 
early-twentieth-century Scottish painters, for their Scot- 
tishness was important both to the way they painted and 
to their subsequent underestimation in the art world. 

Scotland is not England. It has a different historical con- 
nection with continental Europe (in the Middle Ages it 
was an ally of France), and its traditions and landscape are 
also different. In his 1947 book Peploe, the Scottish artist 
Stanley Cursiter lists some national characteristics: “The 
Scot has a sense of pattern, which shows in his tweeds; he 
has a sense of colour that shows in his tartans; he lives in a 
country with a generous and rich colour which he sees 
under the constant modification of atmospheric effect.” 
One might add that the Scots are more at ease with Europe 
than are the defensively inclined English. 

Scottish society—and the country’s population—is di- 
vided between two rival cities: the capital, Edinburgh, and 
the metropolis of Glasgow. The noted Colourist School in 
Edinburgh was anticipated by the artistic colony in Glas- 
gow, where the Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts (later the 
Royal Glasgow Institute) was founded in 1861. The insti- 
tute was begun specifically to promote an interest in con- 
temporary art among both artists and patrons. It held an- 
nual exhibitions that included the works of the Barbizon 
School, the Hague School and the English Pre-Raphael- 
ites, and so encouraged Glasgow-based painters to travel 
abroad and experiment. 

It was thanks to the Institute of Fine Arts that an unof- 
ficial but identifiable school of European-oriented artists 
emerged called the Glasgow Boys, led by the Irishman Sir 
John Lavery, who spent three years in France in the early 
1880s, and his friend Sir James Guthrie. E. A. Walton and 
Joseph Crawhall were already looking at French painting 
in Scotland, as were other Glasgow Boys such as Arthur 
Melville from Edinburgh, E. A. Hornel from Kirkcudbright 
and George Henry from Glasgow. (Hornel and Henry, 
who together evolved a decorative approach to their work, 
would direct the Glasgow Boys away from plein air natu- 
ralism toward a new style of painting.) Interest in the arts 
in Glasgow, however, was not confined to these painters. 
The Glasgow Society of Lady Artists started in 1882, and 
in 1896 Charles Rennie Mackintosh—the Scottish archi- 
tect and designer—was commissioned to build the city’s 
first modern art school. The artistic activity stimulated 
a’‘healthy rivalry in Edinburgh. 

The Scottish Colourists—most famously represented by 
S. J. Peploe (1871-1935), F. C. B. Cadell (1883-1937), John 
uncan Fergusson (1874-1961) and George Leslie Hunter 


(1879-1931)—were friends, but the notion of them as a 
group was imposed from the outside. Nevertheless, they 
had much in common. They were all infected with the 
cosmopolitanism of their time. All were the children of 
professional fathers and came of age in the 1890s, when 
avant-gardism had never been more popular with the 
young, in Scotland and elsewhere. The Society of Scottish 
Artists had formed in Edinburgh in 1891 to satisfy local 
demand for a less provincial and more modern approach 
to art. And in 1892, after something of a revolt in the Royal 
Scottish Academy, associate members won the right to 
vote, a move that spurred younger artists and new ideas. 

The Colourists duly made the pilgrimage to the artistic 
mecca of Paris, and all were to retain strong links with 
France. Samuel John Peploe entered the Académie Julien 
in 1894 and worked there on and off until the war. He 
then returned to Scotland, but the French connection re- 
mained strong. In 1924, in fact, paintings by Peploe, 
Hunter and Fergusson were bought by the French state as 
the result of an exhibition arranged by the notably interna- 
tionalist Scottish art dealer Alexander Reid. 

John Duncan Fergusson, like Peploe, was born in Edin- 
burgh, and the two were close friends from the beginning 
of their careers. They spent some time together in France 
as young men, and their early work is often hard to distin- 
guish. An ardent follower of Fauve painting, Fergusson 
was the more passionate by nature, however, and he be- 
came much taken with the prewar vogue for uninhibited 
sensuous expression. 

Fergusson found Manet a liberating influence, but his 
mature work is most characterized by thickly painted 
symbolic nudes, ample and volumetric, in luxuriant set- 
tings, a style that logically led him to take up sculpture. 
He lived most of the years between the wars in France and 
didn’t return to Scotland until his old age. Fergusson re- 
mained resolutely nationalist, however, seeing his art as 
the embodiment of Celtic values. 


Francis Campbell Boileau Cadell went to Paris to study . 


art at the age of sixteen, but the turning point of his career 
was his meeting with Peploe, who had a profound influ- 
ence and continued to be a close friend. As a young man, 
Cadell assisted in founding an exhibition society of like- 
minded Francophiles in Edinburgh and Glasgow called 
the Society of Eight, which helped establish the Colourists’ 
credentials by allying them with artists such as Lavery. 

The most enigmatic of the Colourists was George Leslie 


Foxgloves, Edward Atkinson Hornel, circa 1915. Oil on canvas; 60” x 50”. 
Hornel depicts the Buckland Woods above Kirkcudbright, an artists’ 
colony that attracted many modern Scottish painters and an offshoot of 
the Glasgow Boys, a noted circle of progressive painters that helped lay 
the foundation for modern art in Scotland. Bourne Fine Art, London. 
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OPPOSITE: Green Shutters, Cassis, Francis Campbell Boileau Cadell, 
circa 1924. Oil on board; 17%” x 14%”. After the war, Cadell returned to 
painting, employing heightened colors and a more precise and linear 
approach to a range of subjects that included the beaches of Iona and 
the Mediterranean coast at Cassis. Ewan Mundy & Celia Philo, London. 


Hunter, who was born in Scotland but raised in California, 
where he first worked as a magazine illustrator in San 
Francisco. He was just beginning his career as a painter 
when he lost all his work in the 1906 earthquake, an event 
that seems to have sent him home for good. It was only 
when he came more in contact with the Colourists and 
developed a close friendship with Fergusson that his art 
inclined to the Fauvism that had had such a marked effect 
on their development. Hunter was the most intuitive of 
the Colourists and the most faithful to natural observation, 
passing his debt to Matisse on to a younger generation of 
Scottish painters like Anne Redpath and David McClure. 
While the Colourists enjoyed considerable local success 
and were also recognized in France during their lifetimes, 
in London, like many Scottish artists before them, they 
tended to be regarded as provincials. For many years after 
they died this meant that their work was neglected by the 





ABOVE: Fishing Boats, Etaples, George Leslie Hunter, 1914. Oil on panel; 
842" x 11” “Everyone must choose his own way and mine will be the 
way of colour,” wrote the self-taught Hunter in 1914. His portrayal of 
fishing boats off the northern coast of France reveals his dedica- 
tion to the mastery of color. Hirschl & Adler Galleries, Inc., New York. 


international art market. Nevertheless, as art by the found- 
ing fathers of Postimpressionism has become more scarce, 
these secondary masters have become more prized. 

Nor are they without a legacy. Colourism still flourishes 
in Scotland, and so does a sense of national identity. In 
tandem with the growing esteem for twentieth-century 
Scottish art, artists such as John Bellany, Steven Campbell, 
Adrian Wiszniewski and Peter Howson have also enjoyed 
unprecedented success. Like the Colourists and the Glas- 
gow Boys—with whom, being Glaswegians in the main, 
they have been compared—their influences are interna- 
tional and they travel extensively. And, like earlier Scot- 
tish painters, they have for the most part returned to base 
themselves in Scotland. In this age of the redrawing of 
national boundaries, their unparochial attitude may 
presage a time when Scotland will once more take its inde- 
pendent place in the world order. 

















BELOW: The French author’s new residence 
in Paris has succumbed to her easygoing for- 
mula, which calls for a minimal amount of 
decorating. An assortment of hats, including a 
Mexican sombrero, resides near the staircase. 
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ARCHITEC TURAL DIGEST Visits: 


Francoise Sagan 
The Authors Residence in Paris 


TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARINA FAUST 


“Houses are for private living, for friends 
and for dogs,” declares Frangoise Sagan 
(left), who has no compunctions about up- 
rooting her family, dogs and few trea- 
sured possessions and moving whenever 
she feels the need for a change of scenery. 


RIGHT: With its 19th-century molding, high 
ceilings and herringbone floors, the living 
room has absorbed some of Sagan’s paintings, 
a statue from Guinea, and Art Déco lamps and 
a bronze horse’s head on the marble mantel. 
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ONCE AGAIN, Francoise Sagan has 
packed up her favorite paintings and 
moved to another part of town. Yet 
her new house on Paris’s Left Bank is 
imbued with the same elusive charm 
that all of her residences—past and 
present—share. The house and her 
country house, the Manoir du Breuil 
in Normandy (see Architectural Di1- 
gest, January/February 1980), are 
somehow related to each other and to 


their predecessors. Like members of 
the same family, they’re similar yet 
subtly different. 

After the success, in 1954, of her 
novel Bonjour Tristesse, Francoise Sa- 
gan rented a new apartment and set 
about trying to make herself at home. 
A photograph by Jeanloup Sieff from 
that period shows her confronted by 
this apartment, obviously in a state of 
advanced perplexity. Like a modern 





Robinson Crusoe, Sagan possessed 
one chair, to which she gradually 
added a banquette, three standing 
lamps, a desk and a piano, and there 
her resources ended. 

She felt then—and still feels—that 
décor as such belongs in the theater 
and nowhere else, mainly because it 
has an unnecessary tendency to exag- 
gerate surroundings. “Houses,” de- 
clares Frangoise Sagan, “are for living 


RIGHT: Sagan has always enjoyed throwing 
impromptu gatherings for her friends, which 
are occasionally highlighted by a piano recital 
in the living room. Resting on the burlwood 
grand piano are an Art Nouveau sculptural 
lamp and a contemporary bronze sculpture. 


BELOW: A 1969 canvas titled White-Faced 
Scops Owl, London Zoo watches over an Art 
Déco gueridon and a painted wicker armchair 
in the master bedroom. Family photographs, 
miniature flasks and assorted bibelots are 
displayed on the lacquered Italian low table. 
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RIGHT: Although Francoise Sagan’s 
main interests are collecting art and 
books, she says she is starting to become 
more aware of furniture styles. Sagan’s 
study contains a Louis XVI-style writing 
table with brass accents and a club chair 
covered with an Art Déco-style fabric. 





in, not for looking at.” Was she sorry 
to see the last of her town house on 
the rue d’Alésia? ‘Not in the least. I 
don’t form attachments of that type 
at all. My essential possessions always 
come along with me.” 

The difficulty she has in leaving an 
imprint on the places she lives in 
makes her feel more like a guest than 
a permanent occupant. This, com- 
pounded by a genuine phobia of 
owning things and a constant need to 
be surprised, means that she’s ready 
to abandon places and objects with- 
out the slightest remorse. Paradoxi- 


- cally, guests at Sagan’s houses seem 


to develop a highly proprietorial in- 
stinct about the rooms they stay in. 
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Although her friends are always 
welcome, Sagan’s new Paris house is 
expected to provide her with the kind 
of harmony, silence and protection 
her work demands. “It’s also de- 
signed for guests, though. For mak- 
ing people want to come and stay. 
And they often do,” says the author, 
who has always kept open house 
wherever she happened to be. Her 
furniture seems to have gradually 
shifted from Normandy to Paris over 
the years, according to her needs. It’s 
this fluid pattern that gives her two 
residences their unintentional—and 
characteristic—unity. 

Even so, the fact that she gives little 
thought to decorating does not mean 
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LEFT: On a marble-topped Louis XVI- 
style commode, jewelry boxes overflow 
with necklaces, bracelets and pieces col- 
lected on Sagan’s travels. The three can- 
vases depict landscapes and rural scenes. 


BELOW: “All the paintings on the bed- 
room wall are by petits maitres,” says Sa- 
gan (below left), “bought not for any 
technical perfection but because each of 
them conveys a certain mysteriousness.” 





that she has no priorities in that de- 
partment. “I’ve discovered a certain 
conformism about myself. For exam- 
ple, I have a thoroughly unoriginal 
preference for chairs set around the 
fireplace, so dogs can amble in and 
make themselves comfortable. This 
creates some disarray at ground level, 
but at least I try to keep my paintings 
out of harm’s way. I’ve never been 
particularly fond of furniture, though 
I’ve begun to register the beginnings 
of an interest in Louis XVI. The only 
things I really like are paintings and 


some objets d’art. The first painting I 
ever Owned was a Lanskoy, given to 
me as a gift, which I had to sell. After 
that I bought a painting of a big black 
dog for what I thought was an enor- 
mous sum, and I’ve been a keen col- 
lector ever since.” 

Sagan’s art collection is distributed 
all over the house—in the bedroom, 
the living room, the halls and espe- 
cially the study. She talks about her 
paintings with guarded intensity: 
“Each one has a story to tell” is about 
all she will say. Technical perfection 


doesn’t appear to be a prerequisite. 
Instead, each canvas seems to contain 
a mystery, an appeal to the imagina- 
tion, presented with dreamlike or bu- 
colic overtones. 

Her other obsession is books. From 
her solitary walks around Paris, Sa- 
gan returns laden with volumes, then 
spends days on end reading them in 
her bedroom. Meanwhile, a creeping 
army of words, printed and bound, is 
gradually usurping every available 
inch of space in her house. “I don’t 


continued on page 148 





BELOW: “I wanted to provide a luxurious and somewhat opulent feeling 
throughout,” says fabric designer Michael Szell of his London cottage. The 
Spanish School oil is 17th century. Directoire escritoire is from Christie’s. 


Trooping the Colors 


A London Designers Eye for Pattern 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


“M 


's, and I sought to create a little jewel,” says Michael Szell. “The 
valuc 


{ always important, however. Decorative value matters, 
and | } ative eye. Friends want to be amused, and not just by my 
gabble. 1: rooms are a talking point.” RIGHT: The upstairs drawing room 
is “a grown-up room.” Lady A 1 Shuckborough is by George Saunders. 
Georgian mirrors. All fabri¢ yout the house are by Michael Szell. 
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“THERE ARE TWO ways to decorate 
small rooms,” says Michael Szell. 
“White and simple or like a little pal- 
ace. I don’t know anything about 
white and simple, but I do know a bit 
about palaces.” 

The choice was clear. His new cot- 
tage of a house, just a step away from 
London’s Hyde Park, is rich with the 
opulent fabrics he designs for mon- 
archs and sultans. Patterns intended 
for the palatial are completely at home 
with more patterns—paintings, prints, 
embroideries, a patchwork of differ- 
ent carpets. The combinations could 
have been risky. 

“The secret is to get the tonality 
right,” Michael Szell says. ‘““Have 
hundreds of patterns, but don’t intro- 
duce new colors. Those chairs in my 
little red room—the drawing room— 
would be wonderful in ivory silk, but 
then they would become white blobs 
amid all that red.” 

For scale he likes large pictures and 
huge flowers in small rooms. He 
brings the blooms back from his 
country house in Devon every Sun- 
day evening, arriving by train with 
baskets of arum lilies and roses. 

Detail is important in smaller 
spaces because ‘‘everything is so 
close,” Michael Szell says. ‘In a her- 
baceous border half a mile long, it’s 
the big sweep of color that matters, 
but on a small patio, if one tulip goes 
blonk you notice it. And things must 
be grouped. In a large room five 
bronzes could be scattered about. In a 
small room they must be put together 
so your eye isn’t jumping all over. 
The only way to do that is to put 


OPPOSITE: Empire candelabra originally made 
for Malmaison stand in the drawing room 
on a carved and gilded late-18th-century con- 
sole table that is topped with marble. The 
Duke of York and Victory is an 18th-century 
work by Antonio Moroni. Buddha figures and 
a bronze Mamluk head complete the vignette. 


RIGHT: “The fabric for the walls and draper- 
ies in the informal downstairs sitting room is 
linen,” says Michael Szell, “in case friends 
come in with wet coats.” An eclectic mix of 
paintings includes Chichester Estuary, 1813, 
by J. M. W. Turner, lower left, and an 1860 
English School equine oil entitled Silvertail. 


“I do think colors are changing. Everybody 
is tired of Impressionist colors.” 


BELOW: In the sitting room, a drawing by 
George Stubbs and costume studies by Oliver 
Messel and Léon Bakst share a corner with an 
array of early-19th-century Leeds creamware. 


BELOW RIGHT: “I wanted the sitting room to 
have just enough gold to get away from the 
provincial.” Florentine gilded and lacquered 
console table is 18th century. Portrait by J. Hill. 








things in place and then look. The 
moment you begin to plan too care- 
fully, an oppressive politeness de- 
scends over a room.” 

Michael Szell maintains that he is a 
fabric designer, not a decorator, but 
sometimes there’s a fine line between 
the two. “It’s not a question of deco- 
rating,” he says, “but of giving an 
opinion if asked. Someone might ask, 
‘Should I use brown or pink?’ and 
I might answer, ‘Neither. Why not 
have a perfectly beautiful magenta?’ 
They never thought of that. When 
was the last time anybody thought 
about indigo or magenta? I do think 
colors are changing. Everybody is 
tired of Impressionist colors; they’re 
in the mood for something richer. 
Not pitch dark, but richer. 

“The other big change in the 
twenty-five years I have been design- 
ing,” adds Michael Szell, “is that 
today people are looking for things 
that are man-made, not machine-made, 
something with the feeling of being 
touched by human hands. Objects do 
not have to be priceless. The environ- 
mental movement will filter through to 
a mature, more grown-up philosophy.” 

He has long been an enthusiast of 
handmade treasures and collects 
them on his travels, buying not for 
investment but for the pleasures of 
looking and pouncing and taking them 
back. India is a favorite place for 
inspiration. “I arrive at Heathrow like 
six cart horses,” he says, “with two 
quilts on my head, fifteen pairs of 
shoes handmade in Jodhpur in one suit- 
case, dozens of scarves and fabrics in 
another. When I get to customs, I’m 
actually longing to unpack so I can see 
all my pretty things again and show 
them off, but when I tell them who I 
am and that all this is essential for 
business, they tell me to go, that they 
don’t want to see them. I protest, ‘I 
would love to unpack.’ ‘Go,’ they say.” 


Michael Szell has a sharp eye for 
collecting. Among a display of sil- 
vered glass from Mexico is a bottle re- 
trieved from the rubbish bin while he 
was staying with the sultan of Brunei. 
(The sultan’s Coca-Cola is specially 
bottled in silvered vessels so pretty 
it’s ashame to throw them away.) 

The designer travels widely and 
travels well. Is he tempted, with the 
changes in Eastern Europe, to re- 
turn to Hungary and reclaim family 
property? Not at all. “Who needs so 
many houses?” he says. “My grand- 
mother’s sister still lives in one corner 
of the house in Budapest. When the 
Communists came in, she said she 
wouldn’t leave and whacked her cane 
on the table so hard they backed 
away and didn’t bother her about 
her one room. 

“Recently, Georg Solti went with 
Princess Margaret to Budapest for an 
opera performance,” he continues, 
“and I wrote to the old woman, ask- 
ing if they could bring her anything, 
anything at all, because customs 
won't bother them. She wanted face 
powder. I thought nobody used face 
powder anymore. But I remember 
the scent of it from my youth when 
my mother would kiss me good- 
night before going out for the eve- 
ning. It’s not like perfume, but a good 
clean scent. Wasn't that a wonderful 
thing to want? I thought she would 
ask for thermal underwear or choco- 
lates. I sent her diamanté stockings as 
well. Just for fun.” 

That gesture was charming, a very 
European understanding of endur- 
ing luxuries in a changing world. His 
own luxury is’ fabrics, rich patterns 
that make the small rooms of London 
today reminiscent of royal pavilions 
of other days and places. There is a 
touch of the exotic from the East and 
sophistication from the West in Mi- 
chael Szell’s little London palace. 





“By using an abundance of fabrics,” says Michael Szell, “I can fashion a 
rich, uninterrupted background for the works of art. I also like to choose 
the same fabric for upholstering the furniture, so the pieces melt into the 
surroundings and create a relaxed atmosphere.” In the master bedroom, 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema’s Odalisque, 1880, hangs above a late-18th- 
century Italian bronze bust. At far left is Mignard’s late-17th-century Diana. 
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» house recalls the stateliness of the near- 
by brick residences typical of St. Louis,” says 
Boston architect Graham Gund of the house 
he designed for Jane and Warren Shapleigh. 
“Yet the use of lighter exterior colors and ma- 
terials gives it a fresh feel.” THESE PAGES: 
The south elevation. “There is no true front or 
back to the house,” says Gund. “Tt takes ad- 
vantage of the views sin three directions.” 


















Terms of Endearment 


A St. Louis House Warmly Embraces Past and Present 


ARCHITECTURE BY GRAHAM GUND TEXT BY JANE HOLTZ KAY PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 





GRAHAM GUND’S HOUSES speak (and people speak of 
them) in humanistic, almost anthropomorphic, 
terms. Endearing, mellow, agreeable, are adjectives 
evoked by the architect’s gentle art of accommo- 
dating both past and present, enclosure and flow, 
whimsy and comfort. 

The Shapleigh house, on a slope at the foot of 
resident Warren Shapleigh’s boyhood home in St. 
Louis, is just such a house in just such surroundings. 
Substantial but not overwhelming, welcoming yet 
private, it reconciles the urges to entertain amply 
and live more compactly. ‘The couple were looking 
for something that was quite comfortable,” the ar- 
chitect says. Comfort prevails. 

Not that the Postmodernist structure under its 
brooding sweep of roof came without some hefty 
labor—from the truckloads of dirt to fill in the old 
farm swamp on which it now sits to the eighty-five 
transplanted trees. Striving for what he calls the 
“natural” look, Gund plotted the long drive “to get a 


BELOW: A driveway of crushed granite, left, leads to the 
residence. “The house has a large slate roof that reveals its 
interior spaces as they peek out from it in the form of bays, 
towers, dormers and chimneys,” the architect explains. 


sense of the curve rather like an Olmsted road,” he 
says. The house itself was designed with a slight 
bend in the center—with open arms, in a sense—to 
enfold, or “to receive,” in the architect’s words, the 
driveway and entrance court. 

Gund’s interior detailing and finishes are equally 
painstaking. The inlaid marble squares in one oval 
hall balance the inlaid wooden squares in a second, 
for example. The architect’s ability to shape an epi- 
sodic structure, jogging and asymmetrical on the ex- 
terior but functional and flowing on the interior, is 
more complex than the Shingle Style-redux look of 
the house would suggest. 

In St. Louis’s suburban Ladue, the house settles 
into its site with an air of four-season permanence. 
“Graham is very skilled at taking advantage of a 
pleasant site,” Jane Shapleigh observes. “He seems 
to know how to place a house.” The approach is 
down a driveway of crushed pink granite coiling by 
Warren Shapleigh’s mother’s 1927 home to the 


OPPOSITE: Central to the house is a double-height space 
called the Great Hall. “All the millwork is custom, and the 
profiles reflect the voluptuous cutout qualities found in the 
roof trusses,” says Gund. Painting at right is by Stuart Davis. 








COURTESY GRAHAM GUND ARCHITECTS 
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ABOVE: The floor plan reveals the house as ‘a collection of 
geometrically shaped rooms grouped around the Great 
Hall,” says Gund. BELOW: Honed cream-colored marble 
forms the fireplace of the Great Hall. Throughout the house, 
“the polished hearths are typically flush like a shadow,” 
Gund says of his design. Painting by Charles Sheeler. 


“bowl” at its base that fits into the family grounds. 
The broad roof stretching between two octagonal 
towers adds to the sense of rootedness and defines 
and organizes the interior. 

Unlike so many of its brick neighbors in this bu- 
colic suburb, the house is white stucco trimmed 
with wood. Wood—applied as a lattice, vertical 
tongue-and-groove or clapboard—enlivens the fa- 
cade. Square windows, typical of Gund’s repertoire, 
and the jutting chimneys break down the mass. 

The interior is equally varied and deceptive, and 
again, more complex than at first glance. “It’s a 
small house, so the idea was to have a variety of 
spaces,” Gund says. “As you go around the corner, 
there’s something else there.” A circulation pattern 
of two S-shapes snakes off to either side of the Great 
Hall. “There’s a feeling of flow, so it séems quite 
spacious,” he says. At the same time, each room is 
articulated to give a sense of place and identity. The 
Shapleighs breakfast in an octagonal corner of the 
ample kitchen; Jane Shapleigh’s study is a large al- 


continued on page 152 


BELOW: Lending a subtle focus of color to the dining room is 
the fireplace of “rosa aurora” marble. “The ‘theme’ shapes of 
the fireplaces carry into the design of the rails, balustrades, 
trusses and other millwork,” points out Gund. The brass 
andirons are 18th-century style; service plates and cut-glass 
goblets are 19th century. The gilt dining chairs are Regency. 





Wh Tacs 





ABOVE: Steps lead up to the study—an alcove located off the living room—and the change of levels adds a greater sense of height to the 
space. An Arthur Dove painting is above the curved, contoured fireplace made of “grigio venato” marble. Interior design throughout by 
Mary W. Skinner. BELOW: “The large overhangs and porches protect from harsh St. Louis weather,” says the architect. The octagonal 
kitchen, left, faced with stucco and lattice, and the porches, left and right, project from the basic clapboard structure. The materials of the 
exterior house include stucco, brick and wood, creating a “collage of materials and structural elements—all under the big roof,” says Gund. 
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r. Tchaikovsky at Klin 


NOSSNVH SHV7 


The Composers Last Home in the Countryside near DVloscow 


TEXT BY ER LAURITZEN “T wish only for a little house with a pretty garden, not too new. A stream is most desirable, as 
PHOTOGRAPH KARI HAAVISTO is a forest and a nearby railroad station for easy access to Moscow.” So wrote Peter Ilich 
Tchaikovsky to his patroness, Nadezhda von Meck, in 1884. The following year he moved to 

the country, where he rented a series of houses, eventually settling in the village of Klin, in 

a manor surrounded by five acres of wildflowers and an allée of silver birch and lime trees. 





‘ 





THE MAIN RAILWAY line connecting 
Moscow with St. Petersburg brought 
Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky to his home 
in the country village of Klin in a 
little under two and a half hours. To- 
day a broad highway makes the fif- 
ty-mile drive a morning’s excursion 
from Moscow, and busloads of Soviet 
schoolchildren and music lovers of all 
nationalities make the pilgrimage to 
his small painted clapboard house in 
the woods. 

The pilgrim to Klin can find, 
among other mementos, the plain 
wooden table on which Tchaikovsky 
composed his Sixth Symphony, the 
Pathétique, set under a bedroom win- 





dow that looks toward the woods 
where he took a solitary forty-five- 
minute walk each morning. Solitude 
was essential to his creative work. If 
family or friends were staying with 
him, Tchaikovsky found he would 
only rewrite, rework or concentrate 
on previous projects. For the creation 
of something new, he needed to be 
alone. And everything in the house at 
Klin seems arranged to that end. The 
heart of the house is, surprisingly 
enough, on the second floor. There is 
a large central sitting room, which 
doubled as a workroom and library, 
and opening off from it, a small en- 
closed balcony where he took his 


morning tea. He slept in a spacious 
room, made to seem even larger by 
the sparse furnishings, that opens di- 
rectly off the sitting room through a 
wide curtained arch. 

Tchaikovsky was frequently ab- 
sent from Klin—a pattern in his life 
reflected in the traveling trunks still 
stacked in the vestibule at the top of 
the stairs. It was, in fact, when visit- 
ing his brother Modest in St. Peters- 
burg that he died—according to one 
story, of cholera—on November 6, 
1893, at the age of fifty-three. Tchai- 
kovsky had made his fatal visit to the 
capital to conduct the first perfor- 
mance of the Pathétique, which he, 


The period in the country was one of astonishing accomplishment. 


The central sitting room on the second floor served as Tchaikovsky’s reception room and practice 
area, with annotated scores kept in the bookcase and a visual autobiography of photos and prints 
displayed on the walls. At upper left is a charcoal portrait of Tchaikovsky’s early supporter 
Nikolai Rubinstein; at bottom left, an engraving of his favorite Russian composer, Mikhail 
Glinka. Set in the porcelain chimneypiece is a clock from Prague, a souvenir of a concert tour. 








and subsequently the world at large, 
regarded as his finest work. Sadly, 
the performance—less than ten days 
before the composer’s death—had 
drawn an indifferent, almost cold re- 
ception from the critics, an opinion 
soon reversed as the symphony came 
to enjoy worldwide fame. 

Although Tchaikovsky only man- 
aged to live at Klin continuously for 
the last year of his life, he had rented 
a series of houses in the area begin- 
ning in 1885. The period was one of 
astonishing accomplishment. In 1890, 
for example, he composed The Queen 
of Spades, based on Pushkin’s short 
story of the same name, an opera that 
eventually achieved a popularity in 
Russia almost equal to that of his 
earlier Pushkin-based work, Eugene 
Onegin. And his ballets, The Sleeping 
Beauty and The Nutcracker, his Fifth 
Symphony, the Manfred Symphony 
and the Pathétique were all conceived, 
written or revised during his resi- 
dence in the country. 

But even if many of these master- 
pieces, like the latter, earned scant 
praise from Russian critics at first, the 
composer’s reputation abroad grew 
steadily during the period associated 


A Becker concert grand, made in St. Peters- 
burg and presented to the composer in 1885, 
still occupies the sitting room. Though Tchai- 
kovsky toured often to conduct his works, he 
never played publicly—and never allowed 
his compositions to be heard before their pub- 
lication—but he enjoyed playing four-hand 
piano with friends in the evenings. He cor- 
rected scores or made notes at the round table. 


with Klin, which helps account for 
the little time he found for his retreats 
to the country. A handsome clock in 
the sitting room, made in Prague, 
was a souvenir of his triumphant 
concert tour in 1887 that also included 
Berlin, London and Paris. Elsewhere, 
a glass case contains, among other 
treasures, a small silver replica of the 
Statue of Liberty that was presented 
to the composer after his four-month 
visit to the United States, where he 
conducted concerts in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia and where, in New 
York City, he presided over the con- 
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Nothing imparts 
a sense of order as do 
classical details. 


A PERFECTLY constructed poem can be 
more painstaking to execute than an 
ambitious, sweeping novel, an ex- 
pansive canvas less demanding than 
an exquisite miniature. Most design- 
ers would rather take on the Sisy- 
phean task of renovating a palace 
than the subtle transformation of a 
diminutive apartment. But for those 
intent on instilling grandeur in a con- 
fined space, the pied-d-terre poses a 
considerable challenge. 

“Everyone, but everyone, thought 
I was mad,” admits Dr. Josefina Vi- 
cario of her intention to renovate a 
dark, cramped Madrid apartment 
into a residence where she could 
spend several days a week while on 
business. “There was no light and 
few outstanding details, and count- 
less walls divided the apartment into 
tiny cubicles.” It was not, in short, a 
space that drew vainglorious design- 
ers looking to make a commanding 
statement. “Giving intimacy to a 
large space is relatively easy, but the 
inverse is very difficult,” explains Dr. 
Vicario, who owns and runs weight- 
loss clinics throughout Spain. “I 
chose Manuel Ordaz because he 
makes small spaces appear grand.” 

Working with his associate, Rafael 
Sitges, Ordaz employed both clever 
sleight of hand and some fundamen- 
tal design principles to expand the 
proportions of the apartment and to 
imbue it with a splendor that belies 
its size. He began by eliminating un- 
necessary walls. But rather than cre- 
ating a wholly unobstructed space, 


A Bartholomaeus Spranger painting of Ceres 
and Bacchus—which was a gift from Emperor 
Rudolf li to Philip Il—is displayed in the liv- 
ing room. Manuel Crdaz selected what he 
calls “English colors” for the walls, fabrics 
and carpets. A Greek-key motif adorns the 
frieze. A 17th-century Spanish box is atop the 
18th-century Italian scagliola-topped table. 
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A Chinese Chippendale fret pattern highlights the pilasters, frieze, dado and wainscoting in the dining room, which features a large oil of 
Dido and Aeneas by Sebastiano Ricci. On the Sheraton sideboard are a bronze by the studio of Francois Girardon and a pair of Régence 
candlesticks. George III cabinet holds a collection of 18th- and 19th-century Export porcelain. Early-18th-century red-japanned chairs join 
the Regency table. The 19th-century chandelier is French. Plaster detailing embellishes the ceiling to “give it height,” says the designer. 


Ordaz placed Ionic columns at the 
thresholds between the entrance hall 
and the living room and the living 
room and dining room to define 
the rooms without cutting them off 
from one another. Apricot and soft 
olive tones for the walls, fabrics and 
carpets lend uniformity and continu- 
ity as well as luminosity. ‘They are 
English colors,” Ordaz notes, ‘used 
by a people accustomed to creating 
light in an otherwise gray landscape.” 

Nothing imparts a sense of order 
and formality as completely as do 
classical details. In Dr. Vicario’s apart- 
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ment, a full-size Roman marble fig- 
ure occupies a niche at one end of 
the entrance hall. A Greek-key motif 
adorns friezes as well as the borders 
of the umber-colored carpets in the 
entrance hall, living room and dining 
room. Displayed in the living room is 
an oil of Ceres and Bacchus by Bar- 
tholomaeus Spranger. And Venus 
appears in a canvas in the master bed- 
room. “Classicism,’” Dr. Vicario says 
simply, “gives me repose.” 

One would never imagine that 
when descending the staircase (its 
elegant balustrade modeled after that 


of a manor house in England) to Dr. 


Vicario’s library, one is passing 
where there had been nothing but 
a coal chute. Miraculously, Manuel 
Ordaz converted it into a stairwell 
leading to the once-blackened reposi- 
tory below. “It was the most difficult 
phase of the renovation,” he says, 
“but it was an ideal space to trans- 
form into a library—there is no noise 
from the street, no distraction from 
the living quarters upstairs.” The pale 
gray and apricot shades of the walls 
are conducive to work. The book- 
shelves are filled with only essential 





Ordaz and his associate, Rafael Sitges, incorporated Neoclassical paneling and Ionic pilasters in designing the library, which was formerly 
a coal repository. Francesco Albani’s Diana and Actaeon is displayed opposite the bookshelves. The 18th-century sculpture group is 
attributed to Manuel Francisco Alvarez de la Pena. A late-19th-century English cabinet holds a Buen Retiro porcelain clock flanked by 
Wedgwood urns. The early-19th-century writing table is English. Wing chair is 18th century. Lit de repos is signed “Jacob-Desmalter.” 


references. Except for one lamp atop 
the nineteenth-century English mar- 
quetry writing table, all lighting is 
provided by recessed spots in the ceil- 
ing. Among the artworks and objects 
are a pair of Wedgwood urns, a fine 
Buen Retiro porcelain clock, two alle- 
gorical sculpture groups and a single 
canvas by Francesco Albani depicting 
Diana and Actaeon. 

The transformation of Dr. Vicario’s 
pied-d-terre is all the more remark- 
able since Manuel Ordaz, an eminent 
fine-art and antiques dealer, opened 
his own design firm just three years 


ago. ‘Being on the periphery has al- 
lowed me to choose projects very 
carefully,” he explains. “If I agree to 
a commission, it is invariably for a 
friend who shares my tastes. Other- 
wise I politely decline.” In addition to 
projects for Dr. Vicario, including her 
main residence in Barcelona and a 
country house in Le6n, he is at work 
as a “curator” on a grand house for 
the duchess of Alba. 

It is little wonder that Spain’s de- 


. sign elite view Manuel Ordaz with a 


combination of awe and envy. “Suc- 
cessful interior design is not simply a 


question of how one arranges objects 
in a space but of which objects one 
chooses,” he contends. Ordaz insists 
on the authenticity of the artworks, 
furniture and objects he assembles for 
specific projects. “If someone is intent 
on using copies and replicas, | am not 
interested,” he maintains. “It takes 
the scholarship and excitement out of 
an undertaking.” 

Ordaz’s astute eye enables him to 
select formidable works of art and 
furniture of often rare provenance. He 
is a regular presence at auctions in 
New York, Paris and London, and has 
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A 19th-century Chinese ancestor portrait is reflected in the master bath, which Ordaz and Sitges sheathed in polished 
black granite interspersed with mirrored panels. The designers also elevated the tub, in foreground, to the level of the 
sink. Indirect lights around its base, says Ordaz, “create the sensation that it is suspended in the air.” A pair of 19th- 
century Imari vases are set on clear pedestals. In Dr. Vicario’s bedroom, beyond, is an English chest that dates from 1820. 


a well-cultivated, if furtive, network 
of sources throughout Spain. “I do ac- 
quire works of strict Spanish origin,” 
he says, “but don’t forget that Flan- 
ders was once ours, as was Naples. 
Ships laden with furniture, paintings, 
sculpture and tapestries once made 
their way to Spain, and much of that 
legacy can still be found today.” 

The designer characterizes his 
tastes as spanning the period from 
“the Renaissance until Goya” —a gen- 
erous designation that enables him 
to mix elements from some rather 
notable epochs. And while European 


pieces are naturally his specialty, his 
sensibilities are broad and far-reach- 
ing. In Dr. Vicario’s library, for exam- 
ple, the desk chair dates from the 
eighteenth century, the armchairs in 
front of her writing table are Direc- 
toire, and positioned between them is 
an eighteenth-century Chinese lac- 
quered chest. Alongside the Regency, 
Queen Anne and George III furnish- 
ings in the living room are a pair of 
lamps made from Qianlong vases, 
while atop a pedestal is a Burmese 
And though a 
French Neoclassical canvas is set 


head of Buddha. 





above Dr. Vicario’s bed, the walls of 
the bedroom are lined with lacquered 
panels from a Cantonese screen. 
From such divergent elements Ordaz 
creates unique syntheses. 

Although he draws inspiration 
from a multitude of sources, Manuel 
Ordaz conceives interiors that are 
marked by a sumptuous but clear 
economy. Those attributes are suit- 
able for many settings, but none so 
much as the pied-a-terre, where one’s 
stay is brief and where the effect 
should remain a subtle approxima- 
tion of home. 0 
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amis sN sas. ntti Subaru Legacy LS Wagon 
e 
Presenting A Car Well Prepared To Take On Your Fellow Driver. 


Well, at least some people give you fair warning. maker that's offered more traction to more people 
Most bad drivers don't. They're often extremely for more years than any other. 
spontaneous, to put it mildly. And for some obstacles that even the agility of 


lapses is the Subaru Legacy™ also offers the controlled stopping power of sophisti- 
It has an advanced full time four wheel drive sys- cated anti-lock brakes. 


tem that helps it handle sudden turns and maneuvers Look at it this way. Since the next guy is capable 
with remarkable assurance. Exactly of almost anything, shouldn't the 
what you'd expect from the car SL BARLI. same be true of your next car? 

We built our reputation by building a better car. 


) 
| 
An excellent way to cope with some of their worst four wheel drive can't sidestep, the Subaru Legacy 
For more information and your nearest Subaru dealer, call 1800-284-8584. 





Global 
ReLeat 
comes in 

shapes 
and sizes. 


Planting trees is one of the best 
and easiest ways to help reduce 
global warming and other 
environmental problems. You 
can make a difference right 
now by calling our special 
Action Line — 
1-900-420-4545. 

The $5.00 charge actually pays 
for planting a tree and we'll 
also rush you detailed 
information on Global ReLeaf. 
Take action now. 


1-900-420-4545 


GIS BAL 
REOLEAR 


A program of The American Forestry Association 
Citizens caring for 
trees & forests since 1875 
P.O. Box 2000, Washington, DC °0013 
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GEORGIAN REVIVAL IN CONNECTICUT 





English Style Distinguishes a Vintage 1920s Manor 
continued from page 70 


1740, then shipped to England, where 


it hung in a private residence until it 
was stripped down and sent off to 
America, eventually falling into the 
hands of a private dealer. 

One of Irvine’s cleverest strokes 
was to frame the dining room mantel 
with a mirrored panel, thereby dou- 
bling the light streaming in from the 
bay window by day, while extending 
the edges of the Chinese wallpaper. 
“The mirror almost disappears,” he 
says. “You cannot really tell where 
the wallpaper begins and where it 
ends.” The designer also positioned 
the couple’s collection of contrasting 
Chippendale chairs on an unpreten- 
tious sisal rug. “I love to do that,” he 
says. ‘“You can have a room that is 
completely traditional and antique, 
but give it an air of today. An Orien- 
tal rug in this recom would have been 
a little stodgy. The sisal gives it a kick 
in the pants.” 

In the spirit of spontaneity, Irvine 
scattered a set of Regency chairs 
throughout the rooms. “They give a 
marvelous feeling of continuity,” he 
says, “as if they’re wandering all over 
the house. You want to create a sense 
of immediacy, a feeling that the cli- 
ents have just shoved it all in by 


“A lot of people say that symmetry is 


anchor things.” One example appears 
on the main staircase, where neatly 
arranged marine oil paintings, early- 
nineteenth-century silhouettes and a 
pair of Queen Anne chairs form a 
bold contrast to the floral wallcover- 
ing. “I persuaded the owners to put a 
strip of red along the border to give 
it a bit more dimension and force,” 
Irvine says. “Otherwise the whole 
thing would fly away.” 

One place where such buoyancy is 
used to great effect is the master bed- 
room. “It’s a little over-feminine,” 
Irvine admits. ‘But after all these 
years I have a premise about bed- 
rooms. Men love feminine bedrooms. 
Women get nervous because they 
worry their husbands won't like it. 
But once they jump the first hurdle, 
both are delighted.” He wrapped the 
room with soft pink-and-white wall- 
paper, romantic English chintz drap- 
eries, needlepoint rugs, and spread a 
simple quilt on the bed. He then set 
an antique méridienne—which he 
calls a “fainting sofa’—near a win- 
dow. “It’s an amusing idea,” he says. 

The room where Keith Irvine and 
Edwin Jackson clearly had the most 
fun is the upstairs sitting room, 
whose walls, windows and sofa are 


ultimately very boring, but I find it rather 
quieting. It helps anchor things.” 


themselves.” It’s the type of design 
fairly common in Europe, where fur- 
niture is collected over several gen- 
erations. “The better the furniture,” 
Irvine adds, “the more it should be 
played down. After a while you for- 
get how good it is.” 

Another classic Irvine touch is to 
juxtapose order with disorder: “I love 
to create chaos in furniture arrange- 
ment, then balance it with a lot of 
symmetry. It’s always a magical com- 
bination. A lot of people say that 
symmetry is ultimately very boring, 
but I find it rather quieting. It helps 


decorated with a reproduction of a 
late-eighteenth-century linen toile de 
Jouy depicting George Washington 
and assorted images of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Irvine is struck by 
its ironic history. “The original fabrics 
were actually made in England dur- 
ing the war of independence,” he ex- 
plains. They were then sold directly 
to the American market. The Geor- 
gian age may have been coming to 
an end, but the English were clever 
enough to profit from its demise. For- 
tunately, in the world of design, the 
legacy lives on.O 




















THE ONLY LOUD THING 


~ ABOUT OUR DISHWASHER 





IS THE ACCOLADES 








It happens every time an ASKO dealer 
gives a demonstration. The oohs and 
aahs of the customer drown out the 
sound of the dishwasher. It’s because 
ASKO is designed to be as superior in 
quietness as it is in cleanability. 

How do we do it? By mounting pumps 
and motors to external supports, instead 
of to the tank where sound is amplified. 
By gently curving the pipes to minimize 
water flow sounds. And by wrapping the 
unit in triple insulation. 
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We also make ASKO as easy on 
the eyes as the ears by design- 
ing it in white on white, 
a black on black or 
——— custom-matched 
panels. We make it 
durable, with tough stainless 
steel interiors. And we make it frugal, 
consuming less water and electricity than 





GE/MAYTAG 
WHIRLPOOL 
KITCHENAID 


THERMADOR 


NOISY 


Models tested: ASKO 1502, GE GSD3000B, Maytag 
WU1004, Whirlpool DU8900XT, KitchenAid KUDS22ST, 
Thermador TD5500. 


Details of tests performed by ASKO according to strict 
Swedish government standards available upon request. 


=) ASKO ASEA” 


THE SWEDISHWASHER 


top-of-the-line U.S. models. 

Of course, all this is just so many 
words until you discover ASKO for your- 
self, which is precisely what we'd like you 
to do. Call us at 1-800-367-2444 to find 
a dealer near you. Then stop by for a 
demonstration of Europe's leading dish- 
washer. You'll be amazed at what you see. 
And at what you don’t hear. 








A NORTHWESTERN PALETTE 


DESERT TEXTURES 





Enhancing a Carl F. Gould Design in Seattle 
continued from page 77 


using wood. It gives a house depth.” 
Richly textured rugs provide a tac- 
tile counterpoint to the metal, while 
the room’s generous space and light, 
neutral colors create a fine backdrop 
for the Trues’ art acquisitions, which 
include several works by Northwest 
masters Mark Tobey and Morris 
Graves. The floor plan allows furni- 
ture to be arranged to accommodate 
just the family or a group of ten or 
twelve for after-dinner conversation. 
In the adjacent dining room, the 
designer utilized one of the outside 
influences Seattle has absorbed—the 
Orient—in walls painted to resemble 
an abstract Japanese landscape. “I use 
Oriental things quite often,” says 
Jongeward. “When you're dealing 
with Tobey and Graves—the tradi- 
tional painters of the Northwest— 
and the craftsmen of the Northwest, 
all of whose work has been perme- 
ated by the Orient, then it seems sen- 
sitive to look at Oriental ideas.” 
Jongeward also favors Oriental 
touches for their ability to blend with 
other styles, such as the late-eigh- 
teenth-century mahogany dining room 
furniture that she found during a 


family evenings on one of Seattle’s — 


warm summer nights. 

A small library that extends from 
the living room includes a playful 
spiral staircase winding up to the sec- 
ond floor. Jongeward gave the library 
its own identity by darkening the 
palette and using leather upholstery 
to create a comfortable, masculine 
mood. Bookshelves extend to the ceil- 
ing for the Trues’ extensive collection 
of art and wine books. There again, 
her European prowls paid off, in the 
form of a French table she found with 
an oystered veneer. 

The Oriental themes that suffuse 
the ground floor reappear in the 
master bedroom, in a Tang-style 
terra-cotta burial figure and in a nine- 
teenth-century ikebana basket. Apri- 
cot tones create a warm, rich room 
the Trues use for reading and looking 
east over Lake Washington. 

Janet True credits Jongeward with 
using a firm but flexible hand in lead- 
ing the couple through the design 
process. Describing herself and her 
husband as initially “naive about in- 
terior decorating,” she explains, “Jean 
brought us along. But she didn’t push 


“I like metal because of its reflective 
qualities and subtlety. I like to use it in the way 
you'd sometimes think of using wood.” 


Austere Backdrop for Art in California 
continued from page 97 


bleached rosewood trimmed with 
patinated copper. A sharp-edged re- 
lief by Karen Gunderman comple- 
ments John Lewis's table of glass and 
copper in the entrance gallery. Peter 
Reginato’s painted steel construc- 
tion holds its own with the roof grid 
over the terrace. 

The house is so isolated that the 
owners can enjoy sweeping views 
from shower, bathtub and sauna 
without fear of being seen. Their 
bath, an expanse of Aegean rose gran- 
ite, is sybaritic but restrained. Over- 
looking the tub is Phillip Maberry’s 
ceramic statue of a Greek figure. 

Beyond the living room windows 
is a pool that was inspired by Gina 
Gilmour’s painting of a diver, which 
hangs in the breakfast room. It 
encouraged the residents to strive for 
a natural look and to make the rocks 
appear as though they had just tum- 
bled into the water. Chase also 
assisted landscape architect Jerry 
Cummings, drawing on his own ex- 
pertise in desert plantings and ar- 
ranging the rocks beyond the pool in 
apparent disorder to blur the line be- 
tween man-made and natural. 

“We call it the living desert,” says 





Chase has played rough 
against smooth in fabric, 
stone and metal. 





trip to London (the leather seats on 
the Louis XVI-style chairs are a con- 
temporary refurbishment). Floors of 
painted faux-marbre complement the 
complex but subtle visual patterns 
found throughout. 

A sunroom adjoining the living 
room opens out to the terraced yard. 
Interior color and mood are carried 
through to the terrace with chinoise- 
rie toile, a Brighton-style chair, a Chi- 
nese brazier and a Japanese tansu. On 
the terrace, landscape designer Rod- 
ney L. Juntunen created a space that 
functions as well for outdoor parties 
of three hundred as it does for casual 
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us. She made sure we knew we were 
buying something that would last. 
And she left doors open for us to 
collect and add and really make it 
our house.” Observes Douglas True, 
“There’s a kind of timeless nature to 
the house. But it’s a comfortable place 
—we use all of it.” 

Jongeward is pleased to have been 
able to restore one of Seattle’s faded 
gems to its original luster. “The ar- 
chitecture of what I work with is im- 
portant to me,” she says. “If you don’t 
have any bones to work with, that’s 
when the superficial stuff in interior 
design comes into being.” 

















the wife. Bighorn sheep, a once-en- 
dangered species, have been driven 
down the slopes by the prolonged 
drought. A mountain lion is an occa- 
sional caller, and owls, coyotes and 
rattlers are not uncommon. When the 
wildlife is not intruding, it is an oa- 
sis of tranquillity. “We're a few min- 
utes from the highway, but it’s quiet 
enough to hear the grass grow,” the 
wife adds. The couple credit Chase 
for responding to this wild beauty 
and refusing to soften it. His vision 
matches the grandeur of the range 
that soars above, sharp-etched against 
the pure azure of the desert sky. 














SWING HIGH 
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Kay Worden 

24 Fort Wetherill Road 
Jamestown, R.L 02835 
(401) 423-1758 














ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
SUBSCRIBER HELP LINE 


Call Our Toll-Free Number 


1-800-234-4378 


For Customer Service 
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As our valued customer, you deserve the best available service. We have 
staffed a toll-free number with specially trained personnel to answer 
your inquiries about payment, deliveries, and change of address. They 
Te ag will also correct your name and address on your Architectural Digest 
Pace oes mailing label. 


ca Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
i 







courteous customer service and receive fast 
results. Please have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand when you call. 
If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 
respondence to: 


Architectural Digest 
P. O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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VISITS 


Francoise Sagan 
continued from page 111 


know what to do about that,” she 
confesses. “I can’t find any of the 
books I’m looking for anymore, even 
though I keep sending masses of su- 
perfluous ones to the hospitals.” And 
when she really likes a book, natu- 
rally she passes it on to a friend, who 
rarely gives it back. 

When it comes to entertaining, 
Frangoise Sagan’s style is all of a piece 
with thé rest of her relaxed approach 
to life. ‘Faire la féte,” that wonderful 
French phrase, has always defined 
one of her chief pleasures, and she 
particularly likes to entertain on sum- 
mer evenings in her small garden, 
ever a preferred meeting place for 
family and friends. 

But as much as Sagan loves her 
parties and cares for her friends, the 
greater part of her life has always 
been spent in solitude within four 
walls. “I write lying down on that 
sofa,” she remarks. “Then I reread 
my work on a cassette. Right now I’m 
just correcting the final proofs .of 
a novel and a play adapted from 
my biography of Sarah Bernhardt. I 
think both projects should turn out to 
be rather fun. I love the theater—ac- 
tors’ emotions are so intense and 
ephemeral. When I’ve finished those 
jobs I suppose I'll take a rest, but I 
don’t like to plan ahead. I always 
make my more important decisions 
on the spur of the moment.” 

The family home of Frangoise Sa- 
gan is in the Lot department of south- 
west France. She still thinks of it with 
deep affection. ‘The light there is 
more moving than anywhere else, 
and the people are the most generous 
in the world. When I’m very happy 
or very sad, that’s where I always go. 
Houses are for private living, for 
friends and for dogs. Who cares if 
friends sometimes eat and drink too 
much, if dogs chew up the cushions 
or if the furniture gets moved 
around, as long as there are pretty 
colors and flowers around the place.” 

Sagan pauses, thoughtfully. “You 
know, I think in general it’s best to 
let houses alone, not to disturb them 
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KATHLEEN NORRIS COOK 














Marble & Sile Imports — 


Introduces 


Peined Granite Stabs: 





WE ARE PROUD TO PRESENT our newly discovered, hand selected veined gran- 
ites imported directly from remote quarries throughout the world. These unique 
materials occur in small deposits that yield breathtakingly beautiful stones in exotic 
colors with dramatic veining. 


THESE VEINED GRANITES tell the story of tremendous forces that have caused 
molten minerals to surge into waves and bands of color documenting over 1 billion 
years of earth’s geological history. Some of our recent discoveries include Brazilian 
Rainbow, Mauve Samba, Sunburst, Crystal Peach, Cabernet, Silver Rose, Sand, 
Coral Juparana, Forest Green, Himalayan White, and Teak. Come in and view these 
very special materials and our interior design specialists will assist you in selecting a 
beautiful veined granite for your project. 


MARBLE & TILE IMPORTS specializes in importing exotic and select marble, gran- 
and French limestone in slabs and tiles. Our skilled craftsmen excel in the custom 


ication of granite kiichen counters, marble vanities, stone fireplace facings, and 
dining and conference es. We provide full measuring, delivery, and installation 
services for all our slab ¢ sts. Our staff is at your service. 
12: “SWELL STREET, EMERY\ CALIFORNIA 94608 415-420-0383 FAX 415-428-1251 
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e Impeccable Quality 
e Precise Delivery 


Studio Becker Kitchens, Miele - appliances 
Intra - sinks & faucets 


FINE GERMAN CABINETRY SINCE 1896 


STUDIO BECKER KITCHENS US INC. — Franchise Headquarters- 2000 Powell Street, Suite 1650-Emeryville, CA 94608 - Ph: (415) 652-4566 


WALNUT CREEK BERKELEY SARATOGA HONOLULU = MAUI SAN FRANCISCO LA JOLLA STUDIO CITY NEWPORT BEACH 
Broadway Plaza 1722 Sola (SAN JOSE) Pacific The San (SAN DIEGO) (LOS ANGELES) (ORANGE COUNTY) 
Shopping Centre Avenue 14519 Big )No Francisco Mart California John Dominus 
24 Broadway Line Basin Way Nimitz Hwy., 1355 Market St., 7863 Girard Ave, Pavilion 12265 Marina 

Suite 121A Suite 239 Suite 201 Ventura Blvd., | 2901 W. Coast 
Walnut Creek, Berkeley, Saratoga, Honolulu, Kahului San Francisco, _LaJolla,CA Suite 103 Hwy., 
CA 94596 CA 94707 CA 95070 HI 96817 jaui, Hl 96732 CA 94103 92037 Studio City, Newport Beach, 

CA 91604 CA 96223 

Ph: (415) 944-S380 Ph: (415) 526-6629 Ptr(408) 867-2956 Pic (808)536-7739 Pi (808) 874-1988 Pir(415) 255-5996  Pir(619) 454-6666 Pr (818)508-5362 Pir(714)548-0901 











Simon Bigart 


We can’t escape our past 


4 





Bigart, Inc 
Pacific Design Center #145 
8687 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90067 
Tel: (213) 659-8857 ¢ Fax: (213) 659-8751 


Louts XITth dining room set in solid French oak. 


ocreatea magnificent 

line of XVII and 
XVIIIth century style 
furniture, we must apply 
an artistry passed down 
through generations of 
craftsmen — a legacy we 
have to live up to. 


All of our creations are 
crafted from wondrously 
aged trees selected from 
the forests of France. 


We design these pieces 
according to French 
cabinetmaking tradition, 


hand carving and aging 
each piece individually. 
Since we do not mass 
produce our furniture, 
both chent and craftsmen 
enjoy the greatest 
flexibility in realizing their 
design project. 


— To the Trade only — 


SIMON BIGART 
FRANCE 





Classic, Elegant, Cimeless, Beautiful ... Lverptime 


We invite you to visit us and see why antique and estate jewels are sought after by connoisseurs the world over. 
Our collection is con red one of the largest and finest in the world. It ranges from Art Nouveau, Art Deco, Retro, and into 
Contemporary, including many signed pieces by the world's master jewelers. 
The new luxury tax does not apply to antique and estate jewels. 
a8. 
Hraue 3 Klein Lstate Jewels 
310 North Rodeo Drive « ly Hills, CA 90210 213 * 273 ©0155 800 « 759 * 6676 


urchase Estates and Quality Pieces 
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This is the Taos bed. 
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And it’s just one of many comfortable, elegant pieces of furniture and accessories we design and manufacture. 
Only Kreiss creates rooms of furniture that look and feel this good. To experience it yourself, visit one of our showrooms. 


REISS 


...for the style of your life. 


0s Angeles Showroom (213) 657-3990 + 
kancho Mirage Showroom (619) 770-2919 « 
For brochure, send $10 to C 





"TRADITIONAL LIGHTING 
AT ITS FINEST 





The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 





Sconces ¢ Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures ¢ Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 


(213) 271-1123 FAX: (213) 271-1318 
MON-FRI 9-5 SAT 10-4 
10 Day Delivery on Most Items 
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You are cordially invited... 
and warmly welcomed. 


A lovely inn nestled among the trees 
in a charming picturesque village. 
Rich in tradition and renowned for 
superb service. Ideal for small 
business gatherings or that 
special getaway. 


She Sur at Rancho- Santa Fe 
Post Office Box 869 @ Rancho Santa Fe, CA 92067 
(619) 756-1131 
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Choosing Liesener hand crafted French 
Doors and Mediterranean Windows instills 
more than elegance into your home. It tells 
people your builder didn’t cut corners. 
It tells people you bought the best! 


BASIN AS oe oe EET 


Manufacturers of Authentic (408) 295-3315 
French Doors and 413 E. Jackson St., 
NCU Ketter SI Ay Oe San Jose, CA 95112 
Aare Shela FAX (408) 295-1694 
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Some traditions are 
meant to be broken. 


* BOEHM ¢ CENTURY * COLLECTOR'S GALLERY * HICKORY WHITE * KARGES * KINDEL ¢ LLADRO ¢ MARBRO © WIDD 


Traditionally speaking, it's not often you find expert interior 
G design service and fine quality furnishings at a furniture store. 

That's precisely why you should choose Village Green. 

Village Green has a tradition of providing upscale customers 
outstanding examples of exquisitely crafted furniture, fabrics, window and 
floor coverings. And, we offer an extensive collection of accessories from 
Europe and Asia through our Collector's Gallery.™ 

Come in and meet our interior design staff who will create for you a 
home that is uniquely and beautifully yours to enjoy for many years. 

Start a new tradition with Village Green. A tradition of excellence. 
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FINE TRADITIONAL UNTER I ORs 


8109 SOUTH GREENLEAF AVENUE, WHITTIER, CA 
(213) 698-9461 (800) 826-7056 





UN UP 68: 
SUN DOWN 


SUN UP! Delicious luncheons 
served al fresco on our 
marine terrace. 


SUN DOWN! Cocktails and 
gourmet dining. 


Day in, Day out 


Glencoe is The Real Bermuda 
Sailing—Kayaking— 
Windsurfing 
Superb Accommodations 


Paget, Bermuda a 
1-800-468-1500 ~~~ - 





For national & ere ae 
phone (800) hac Miwa 
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A Distinctively Elegant 
Store offering the 
largest collection of 
Imported Fine Hand 
Made and Embellished 


KRIS KELLY 


specialities is banquet- 
sized _ tablecloths 
rarely retailed in the 
United States. We can 
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A member of the Bermuda Collection , J 


Bed Linens, Table Oa formal table to 
pO eYez etoye-v eo sta 0 cel ee ee ee a  D -Cewe eave nToe =| (cis ree 0u WA 
Bay Area. One of our to 24 guests. 
One Union Square 174 Geary Street, San Francisco, Ca 94108 
(415) 986 - 8822 Hours: csi Sat Eau 6:00 Sun 12:00 - 5:00 





Make your yard the mos 
elegant room in your hom 


Transforming yards into imaginative and « 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been 1 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly 
quarter of a century. And our experier 
shows both in awards for design exceller 
and in the increased home equity our desig 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground 1 
We take a personal, professional approach 
every phase of our total outdoor living desigf 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is tal 
design. We work with your contractor/ 
recommend experienced contractors who ta 
in stride difficult sites, engineering proble 

remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding sj 
and updating older pool and garden sites| 


OSTGMMIE LEC mami e | 
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Elegant Designs for Living 


275 South Beverly Drive Suite 100 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
(213) 272-1230 (800) 426-8963 
Locations throughout California and 
the United States. 


















































THE ONLY INTERIOR DESIGN EXPOSITION OF ARTISANS, TRADESPEOPLE & 
ACCESSORY RESOURCES 


“Finally, designers can find the accessories that make a room 
just right’...without driving all over town.” 
Sally Friedman, SDF Interiors 
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MS baa 6°96 ACTEM EST 
Designers, Architects, Contractors and their clents are invited to attend DECA 


“DECA is great for architects and designers as it saves 
resourcing time. There has never been a variety and mix of 


craftsmen and vendors all together in one place.” 
Dean Hobart, Architect 





. 


AUGUST 23-24, 1991 
LOS ANGELES CONVENTION CENTER 


DECA provides the Southern California marketplace the widest range of 
residential accessories and, for the first time ever, the opportunity to meet the most 
talented artisans and tradespeople from Santa Barbara to San Diego 








To attend DECA or to reserve exhibit space, call Brenda Murphy at 
(213) 747-3488 or fax (213) 747-6182 


An AMC Management Company Production 
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THE NATURAL BEAUTY OF 
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FLOOR AND ROOF TILES. 
LARGE RANGE OF NATURAL COLO 
SHOWROOMS — INVENTORY — BR 
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2170-D COMMERCE AVE 494 NORTH NEWPORT BLVD. 
CONCORD, CA 94524 NEWPORT BEACH, CA 9266 
(415) 676-1042 (714) 650-2200 


FAX: (415) 671-6879 FAX: (714) 650-3729 


O 
SAN FRANCISCO, |CA 94103 LA JOLLA, CA 92037 


(415) 864-7813 (619) 551-9951 
FAX: (415) 864-176) FAX (619) 551-9954 























(213) 278-8046 
FAX: (213) 278-84 














0) GA, LA, FL, M$, AL 
3307 McKINNEY AVE. 
DALLAS, TX 75204 
(214) 720-6066 


FAX: (214) 720-6068 
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erties and Interior Design 


BAKER + KINDEL - KARGES » HENREDON « JOHN WIDDICOMB *« MARBRO » MORRIS-JAMES + PANDE CAMERON 


COSTA MESA WEST LOS ANGELES SOUTH BAY WOODLAND HILLS 

3089 Bristol St. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 20011 Ventura Blvd. 
just south of San Diego Fwy. just south of Olympic Blvd. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. just east of Winnetka 

(714) 540-3822 (213) 479-7383 (213) 373-8936 C3 CS) Rr ead 
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Suddenly, there's a beautiful way to keep your 
kitchen clean and odorless. 
Vent-A-Hood’s powerful exhaust system 


removes harmful and unpleasant particles from DEDICATED 
the air better than any other kitchen ventilating TO THE ART AND CULTURE 
system in the world. 


Yet even with all that power, Vent-A-Hood is OF OUR TIME 
surprisingly quiet. And with so many attractive 
styles and custom designs available, Vent-A-Hood 
is a fashionable addition to any kitchen. 

To see the latest in kitchen ventilating 
systems for your home call us for the location 
of a dealer 
near you. “VerntAtHood. 


OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 








’ THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
: . 250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 
THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 152 North Central Avenue 
2506 Technology Dr 7050 Valley View St 
captain Hayward, CA 94545 Buena Park, CA 90620 dow an SBreeee a 
ENT-A-HOOD OF CALIFORNIA COMPANY (415) 887- 2717 (714) 92 3-1! 51] a8 E798 


(213) 564-395] 











nter a cultured world of style and grace at Carl's. 








Carl’s presents Capuan, an elegant Eurostyle collection from Century Furniture. The word 
Capuan means “luxurious” and was the name of an ancient Italian city said to rival Rome and 
Carthage in opulence. Reverent to Biedermeier styling, Capuan relies on simplicity of form, and 
honest, yet functional design. Another example of Carl's continued dedication to excellence. 


Fine Home Furnishings / Interior Design 
_ Professional Design Services 
Making homes beautiful since 1925 


Long Beach: 1250 E. Pacific Coast Hwy. : (213) 599-1357 * Laguna Hills - 23401 Avenida de la Carlota - (714) 770-1744 
' HENREDON «© PENNSYLVANIA HOUSE «+ HICKORY CHAIR «+ SHERRILL «© SLIGH * THOMASVILLE 





WHITE STALLION RANCH 


- WITHIN THIS GATED ENCLAVE, 
TEN ELEVATED ESTATE SITES, EACH IN 
EXCESS OF 20 ACRES, OFFER 
THE HEIGHT OF EXCLUSIVITY TO THE 
FAVORED GENTRY. ITS 214 UNSPOILED 
ACRES COMPRISE THE LARGEST 
UNDEVELOPED AREA REMAINING 
AMONG HIDDEN VALLEY’S REVERED 
LEGACY OF GRAND ESTATE LIVING. 

:@ BEFORE THIS OPPORTUNITY OF A 
LIFETIME DISAPPEARS, WE INVITE 
YOU TO VISIT AND EXPERIENCE THE 
ESTATE SITES OF WHITE STALLION 
RANCH IN HIDDEN VALLEY... 
TRULY A VANISHING BREED. 


FROM $1.5 MILLION TO 2.75 MILLION. 
OPEN FRIDAY THROUGH SUNDAY, 
NOON TO 5PM. 

OR FOR A PRIVATE SHOWING, CALL: 
(805) 497-9077 = JOAN YOUNG COMPANY 


101 TO WESTLAKE BOULEVARD. 
SOUTH TO POTRERO ROAD. 
TURN RIGHT 5’/2 MILES TO 
WHITE STALLION RANCH. 


A DEVELOPMENT OF: 
First City PROPERTIES INC. 
O'MALLEY PARTNERS 


V2 


TEN Custom EstTATE SITES IN HIDDEN VALLEY 
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Frangoise Sagan 


too much. If there’s anything special 
about mine, maybe it’s the fact that I 
don’t look after them. I just live in 
them, and so do the other occupants. 
From time to time we have an excess 
of serious endeavor, when the whole 
place is repainted, paintings are re- 
hung, the draperies are replaced and 
each room gets a fresh look. In fact, I 
can reveal that the occupants of this 
house have just been consulted about 
the new fabrics we have to put in. 
My son, Denis, lives here. His room, 
which is a really remarkable example 
of the disorder principle, is full of his 
musical instruments. 

“My only real problem is finding 
enough room for my paintings, some 
of which are propped up on the 
floor,” she adds. “I now have a sys- 
tem of hanging them by rote. I found 
these four little canvases at a market. 
They were black with dirt, but all the 
same I was immediately intrigued. 
We cleaned them up, and now I think 
they look a bit like Corots—they have 
the same quality of mystery.” 

Francoise Sagan hasn’t changed 
much. She’s still perfectly capable of 
suddenly deciding that she needs to 
change her surroundings, needs new 
views. “Then I disappear on the day 
of the move and only come back 
when it’s all over and they’re ready to 
tell me, ‘That’s your room.’ ” Never- 
theless, beneath it all she has a knack 
for moving her possessions from one 
place to the next and making them 
seem as though they had always be- 
longed there. 

What she still enjoys the most is 
sharing her moments of happiness, 
whether they derive from reading, a 
late summer evening in the country 
or listening to classical music. As the 
sound of a Schumann piece for oboe 
and piano fills her study one evening, 
Francoise Sagan declares, with an air 
of complete conviction, “This house 
has paintings, music and books in it. 
When the three greatest delights of 
human existence are assembled in a 
single place, what more can one want 
out of life?” 
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Saving your back issues? 
Keep them neat and dust-free! 


A. Coffee-color vinyl case attractively gold stamped on cover 
and spine provides functional beauty plus padded protection 
for treasured back issues of Architectural Digest. Two cases will 
hold 12 issues. 

SOFT SLIPCASE $8.95 (3.50) 


B. Function meets 
beauty in this attrac- 
tive see-through 
organizer. Handsome 
and sturdy acrylic 
case keeps 6 issues of 
Architectural Digest 
handy and dust-free. 
ACRYLIC SLIPCASE 
$22 (3.50) 


C. Beside your favorite chair, in your office, library or on a 
bookshelf, this clear acrylic bin keeps Architectural Digest back 
issues handy and neat. » 

MAGAZINE BIN: $41 (3.50) 


D. BACK ISSUES: Available from 1989 to present. Please list 
selections on a separate sheet. $8.00 each (we pay shipment). 


Prices subject to change. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for shipment. Items may 
be shipped separately. Offer good in USA and Canada only. Architectural 
Digest and Architectural Digest Selections are registered trademarks of 
Architectural Digest Publishing Corp. 


Mail to: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, 
P.O. Box 11261, Des Moines, IA 50340 1-800-289-1214 


NAME 


(please print) 


ADDRESS 


GIY 2 == SS STATE 


(indicate quantity) 


#201111 SOFT SLIPCASE $8.95 (3.50) 
#200011 ACRYLIC SLIPCASE $22 (3.50) 
#200111 MAGAZINE BIN $41 (3.50) 
BACK ISSUES $8.00 each 


GRANDOE eee 
(Please add amount indicated in ( ) for shipping per unit shipped.) 


(J Check payable to Architectural Digest. 
CA, IA, IL and NY residents add applicable sales tax. No sales tax on 
back issues. Canadian orders must include payment in U.S. funds. 
(J Visa C) MasterCard (J American Express 
28 ———————————————— Exp) Date 
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“Copyright © A.G. Carrick Ltd. 1990” 


“WINDSOR CASTLE” 


Edition size 295+25A/P’s Paper 18x24 ins. Image 918% ins. 


HR The Puince of Males 


PRINCE CHARLES, in collaboration with the celebrated Master printmaker, Stanley Jones, has 
created a series of limited edition lithographs based on his original watercolor paintings. The Prince donates 
his proceeds from the sales of these lithographs to a range of charitable causes, environmental efforts, and 
international disaster relief appeals. Funds are distributed through The Prince of Wales Charities ‘Trust. 


“WINDSOR CASTLE”, currently selling at 
$5,950, is presented in a royal blue, linen-bound portfolio 
embossed in silver and is accompanied by complete 
documentation from the exclusive publishers, Contempo- 
rary English Prints. 

Each individually numbered lithograph has been 
hand-signed and dated by His Royal Highness The Prince 


of Wales. 


To take advantage of this unique opportunity to 
acquire artwork by Prince Charles, and for more 
information regarding his limited editions, please contact 
the United States sales representative and distributor, 





Edward Montgomery Waznis, at; 


fine art agency 


3010 Charnelton Street, Eugene, Oregon 97405 4(800) 323-4221 


VISA, MasterCard and American Express accepted. 





dealer inquiries welcome 
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TCHAIKOVSKY AT KLIN 





The Composer’s Last Home in the Countryside near Moscow 


mance by the winner of the Tchai- 
kovsky Prize piano competition. And, 
of course, the house museum is vis- 
ited by musicians from all over the 
world; some, like Vladimir Horowitz, 
who returned to the Soviet Union in 
1986, are also asked to play Tchaikov- 
sky’s piano. 

Tchaikovsky himself never gave 
piano recitals or concerts in public, 
but at Klin he would play for his 
friends and family. The walls are cov- 
ered with photographs and prints of 
his pupils, his favorite singers and 
performers, and his mentors, includ- 
ing Nikolai Rubinstein, one of the 
composer's earliest supporters and 
the man who invited him to become 
a professor at the newly founded 
Moscow Conservatory at the age of 
twenty-six. A tiny hand-colored pho- 
tograph commemorates Nadezhda 
von Meck, Tchaikovsky’s extraordi- 
nary patroness, who, although they 
never met, provided him with an an- 





continued from page 129 


nual allowance up until the eve of his 
concert tour to America. 

Today the descendants of Tchai- 
kovsky’s brothers and sisters—includ- 
ing a current member of the Supreme 
Soviet—are among those privileged 
to be invited to the annual piano con- 
certs in the house. But of all his fam- 
ily and friends, it is perhaps to his 
brother Modest that the shrine at 
Klin owes the greatest debt. After 
purchasing it in 1897, Modest saw to 
the preservation of every item asso- 
ciated with his brother’s life—from 
the pince-nez spectacles and dozens 
of amber cigarette and cigar holders 
on his desk to the bookcases full of 
annotated scores of Tchaikovsky’s fa- 
vorite composer, Mozart. Modest also 
collected more than four thousand 
letters from his brother’s voluminous 
correspondence and preserved the 
composer's library of nineteenth-cen- 
tury Russian writers, along with a 
selection of French novels and the 


works of Charles Dickens, for whose 
Pickwick Papers the composer made a 
serious study of English. 

Modest’s own study is an attractive 
pine-paneled room in the extension 
to the house where he lived with 
their nephew, Vladimir, heir to the 
composer’s artistic estate. Tchaikov- 
sky’s devoted manservant continued 
to live in the ground-floor rooms off 
the kitchen and dining room until he 
finally left Klin, arranging with Mod- 
est that the memorabilia he had 
inherited from the master would re- 
main on display in the house. 

Thus the rooms at Klin are exactly 
as when Tchaikovsky lived in them, 
and one almost expects him to re- 
turn at any moment from one of his 
solitary walks through the silver 
birch woods, sit down at the concert 
grand and fill the few rooms with 
the genius of some of the world’s 
richest and most enduring musical 
compositions. 1 








® 
1-800-447-4700 
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TERMS OF ENDEARMENT 
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A St. Louis House Warmly Embraces Past and Present 
continued from page 122 


cove two steps up from the sunken 
living room; and a guest bedroom 
with seats under high-pitched re- 
cessed windows is a fantasy room fa- 
vored by grandchildren. 

Despite the reserved palette of the 
interior finishes, the early-modern 
American paintings collected by the 
Shapleighs lend individuality. The 
Niles Spencer renderings of ab- 
stracted architectural forms outside 
one bedroom parallel the flyaway at- 
mosphere imparted by its ceiling. In- 
timate watercolors, such as those of 
bathers, suggest the domesticity of 
the master suite. And the green ap- 
ples in a Charles Demuth watercolor 
add a lyrical touch to a kitchen wall. 
Works by Georgia O’Keeffe, Charles 
Burchfield and various other early- 
twentieth-century American artists, 
as well as American furniture mak- 
ers, reflect the Shapleighs’ collecting. 

Gund motifs, sometimes subtle 
(the curved base of the kitchen island, 
the sculpted floor molding), some- 
times stagy (the gabled bookcases 
that flank the window in the study), 
complement the art and objects. Roof- 
hugging ceilings in the second-floor 
bedrooms and round or rectangular 
windows throughout contribute to 


words. Its wall of glass doors offers a 
vista of the rolling lawn, the site’s 
most sweeping exterior, and its 
height allows the architect his most 
dramatic interior gestures. Starting at 
the windows, Gund’s five trusses, 
swashbuckling circular cutouts, roll 
across the ceiling above the staircase. 
Oversize railings along the stairwell 
parallel this ebullient gesture. Stand- 
ing paper-doll straight, these clothes- 
pin railings enrich the ascent—and 
stir the mind to weaving metaphor 
and imagery. There, as throughout 
the house, the architect both flattens 
and swells historical and vernacular 
forms to recall tradition and add a fa- 
miliar playful note. 

Another note sounds in Gund’s 
thematic fireplaces. These marble 
hearths, fabricated in Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, punctuate four down- 
stairs rooms with their abstract 
and cartoonlike themes of an “eye of 
knowledge,” a teapot, a hat and an 
urn. “We wanted a winter house,” 
explains Warren Shapleigh. “The 
four fireplaces make it quite cozy.” In 
the dining room, the pink-marble 
urn is a focus: in the living room, the 
gray-marble cutout hat serves as a 
counterpoint to an abstract gray oil 


The broad roof stretching 
between two octagonal towers adds 
to the sense of rootedness and defines 
and organizes the interior. 


the variety and, of course, the open- 
ness of the rooms. 

It is the twenty-seven-foot-high 
Great Hall that centers and defines the 
house, however. The double-height 
room augments the social flexibility 
of the house and allows guests to fan 
beyond the living room. “When you 
are entertaining, so many houses have 
a bottleneck area,” says Warren 
Shapleigh. “This house has none.” 

Visually, too, the Great Hall “gives 
a sense of expansion,” in Gund’s 


painting by Arthur Dove. The fire- 
places enhance the inner life of these 
chambers just as the wraparound 
views of the oak-dotted lawn enlarge 
its outward aspects. 

This is a twofold dwelling. Conge- 
nial to both the extroverted and intro- 
verted impulses of its owners, their 
recollections of the past and _ their 
present aspirations, the Shapleigh 
house blends the not-so-easy art of 
livability and the timeless quality its 
owners seek. 

















Chinese Provincial Furniture 
continued from page 134 


1831 report by a Prussian missionary 
visiting Taiwan said that “the [Chi- 
nese] colonists are wealthy,” the re- 
gional market might not have been 
ablé to support the lavish openwork 
carving, lacquering and inlays of 


~ mother-of-pearl that were so fashion- 


able in furniture in Peking, Canton, 
Shanghai and Ningbo. David Dewey 
believes that ink-painted furniture 
was mainly bought by the middle class 
and was fairly inexpensive to make. 
Nevertheless, the Taiwanese prob- 
ably craved the same lively detailing 
as their countrymen on the main- 
land. The addition of scroll-like paint- 





No one has been able to 
definitively establish the 
origins of this hand- 
painted furniture. 


ings may have satisfied a client’s 
desire for embellishment—and_ for 
showing off his awareness of higher 
things—without ruining his pocket- 
book. “It wouldn’t have been costly 
to have a chest hand-painted,” Dewey 
says. “It was an inexpensive way of 
making a piece more decorative.” 

If economic necessity figures into 
the development of provincial paint- 
ed furniture, so too might the ba- 
sic human need for self-expression. 
Perhaps a carpenter, whose training 
typically included painting as well as 
cabinetry, improvised a scene with 
his brushes. Meeting with praise or 
approval, he continued to do so be- 
cause of the increased pleasure and 
standing it gave him. In China, paint- 
ing and calligraphy were accorded ar- 
tistic status, whereas cabinetry was 
not. Could a talented and frustrated 
craftsman have started it all by paint- 
ing a figure or two on a chest or chair 
to win the esteem that was not be- 
stowed on him for his joinery or carv- 
ing? These and other riddles await a 
historian-sleuth with the determina- 
tion to unlock such secrets. 0 



















16th ARCHITECTURAL AUCTION 
Saturday & Sunday, Sept. 21 & 22 











Pair of the finest 20th cen- - 
tury marquetry pool tables 
in existence 
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Set of 4 lamp posts from Bos wy rte s S i ~~ a 
the Embankment,London, Ny eee ci darn : ss 
een a 19th century 

Ag? bevelled glass ceil- 
One of a pair of Baccarat Y ing with intricate 
crystal — Ns = = design from Denver 
chandeliers - 7ft. . : Opera House 


19th century spectacular fountain-lifesize 


Ten 19th century ex- 
quisite carved 
marble mantels to be 
offered 





One of 5 carved oak &mahogany 
home sized pub bars. 


ERE BEST OF THE BEST! 


Great Gatsby's is pleased to present the finest antiques 
and architectural appointments ever offered from all 
over the world. Discover the best in rare panelled 
rooms, fabulous Dutch marquetry and ornately hand 
carved furniture. Marble and brass statuary, bronze 
entryways, ornate chandeliers and fountains, saloon 
decor, splendid stained glass windows, paintings and 
collectibles! 





19th century cast French torcheres. 9ft. tall 































5070 Peachtree Ind. Blvd., Atlanta, GA 30341 
For Free Catalog Call 1-800-962-5229 
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A good slipcover maker 
is hard to find, at least 


in Sam Blount’s opinion. 
“The big upholsterers and 
drapers don’t want to do it 
because it’s time-consum- 
ing and expensive,” the de- 
signer says. As luck would 
have it, when David Haag 
decided to part ways with 
the fashion industry, where 
he worked as a wedding- 
gown designer, he found 
his way to Blount’s office at 
Irvine & Fleming. Haag has 
since been a favorite slip- 
cover supplier. 

“T approach a chair as | 
would a dress—I try to 
| make slipcovers wearable,” 
says Haag, who has cov- 





GEOFFREY GROSS 


“I 


with elaborate skirts and 
pleated underskirts, or 
swag skirts. Haag’s tech- 
nique is to make the slip- 
cover a little loose. “Good 
upholstery tends to be loos- 
er rather than tighter. A 
good slipcover looks like 
it’s been broken in.” Arm- 
chairs, upholstered dining 
room chairs, period French 
side chairs and sofa beds are 
all in Haag’s domain. He 
also makes draperies, pil- 
lows, bed skirts and other 
upholstered accessories. 
And he makes house calls 
to measure the furniture 
and accessories to be cov- 
ered. David Haag, 84 Port- 
land Ave., Brooklyn, NY 


11217; 718-802-0829. | 








ered a number of chairs 








A treasure chest of trim- 
mings is how Betty Sherrill 
associate Michael Zabris- 
kie describes Tassels and 
Trims in New York. “If 
you have an enormous prob- 
lem, you can get ideas 
there or take a book with 
you. They’ll make what 
you need,” says Zabriskie, 
who has ordered special 
fringes, tassels, cords as 
thick as five inches and 
frogs with rosette bases. 
“We match the period to 
the trimmings, anything 
from Louis XIV to contem- 
porary,” says Kathie Rosi- 


Edith Wharton, who deftly chronicled the goings-on of 
turn-of-the-century American society, occasionally turned 
her eye on her summer neighbors in Lenox, Massachusetts, 
and produced such local tales as Ethan Frome. One of her 
first published works, however, Tlie Decoration of Houses, 
written with decorator Ogden Codman, Jr., was a plea to 
replace Victorian stuffiness with classical simplicity. It is 
therefore appropriate that the Edith Wharton Restoration | 
Benefit Showhouse, July 21-Sept. 


er, Who owns the shop 
with her husband, Thierry. 

The showroom resem- 
bles a library: mahogany 
shelves and open drawers 
hold all kinds of antique 
knickknacks, carved finials 
and antique ribbons. And 
there are tassels hanging 
everywhere—from draw- 
ers, sconces, lights and 
curtain rods. They also 
sell such luxurious French 
drapery fabrics as warped 
silk and brocatelle. Tassels 
and Trims, 698 Lexing- 
ton Ave., Suite 2, New 
York 10022; 212-754-6000. 


1, the first designer 
show house to be bedecked 
in Lenox, is being held to 
restore The Mount, Whar- 
ton’s beloved Neoclassical 
gem of a house set in the 
hills near the town. The 
show house itself is Spring- 
lawn, a turn-of-the-centu- 
ry Beaux Arts “cottage” 
built for railroad magnate 
John Alexander by archi- 
tect Guy Lowell, who also 
designed some of the 
buildings in Harvard Yard 
and houses for the Whit- 
ney family. Mark Hamp- 
ton is cochairman for the 
event. Charlotte Cagan, 
The Mount, Lenox, MA 
01240; 413-637-1899. 





continued on page 156 
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ae Poise WASHER ISNT THE ONLY KITCHENAID 
tee TROUGH PHE YEARS. 


EVERY APPLIANCE IN THE KITCHENAID FAMILY SHARES THE SAME GOOD LOOKS. ALONG WITH 
THE SAME LASTING VALUES. 

THAT'S BECAUSE WE MAKE EVERY KITCHENAID” REFRIGERATOR, OVEN, COOKTOP, WASHER 
AND DRYER, TRASH COMPACTOR AND ICE MAKER WITH THE SAME THOUGHTFUL ENGINEERING AND 
LEGENDARY DURABILITY AS OUR DISHWASHERS. 

KITCHENAID REFRIGERATORS PERFORM AS BEAUTIFULLY AS THEY LOOK. WITH CONVENIENT, 
UP-FRONT CONTROLS, ROOMY, SEE-THROUGH CRISPERS AND ADJUSTABLE DOOR BINS. 

OUR COOKTOPS MAKE CLEANING UP A CINCH. AND OUR BUILT-IN OVENS OFFER BOTH THE 
SPEED OF MICROWAVES AND THE SUPERIOR COOKING ABILITY OF CONVECTION. 

OUR WASHERS AND DRYERS ARE MADE FOR FAMILIES WHO CAN USE BOTH THE EXTRA-LOAD 
CAPACITY AND THE ASSURANCE OF RELIABLE, TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE. 

LASTING VALUES. YOUR DEALER NOW HAS SPECIAL OFFERS ON SELECTED KITCHENAID 
APPLIANCES. FOR DETAILS, SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR CALL OUR CONSUMER ASSISTANCE CENTER, 


1-800-422-1230. a os i 
KitchenAid 
FOR THE WAY ITS MADE™ 


® REGISTERED TRADEMARK/™ TRADEMARK OF KITCHENAID ©1991 KITCHENAID 
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Inside the Design World 








Forging Ahead 


The shop window at 12 
Goslett Yard in London al- 
ways draws the curious. 
Depending on his mood, 
furniture and clothing de- 
signer David Davies may 
suspend horizontal planks 
with lettuces strategically 
placed every few inches. Or 
maybe he’ll make a grid of 
ties. On the surface, his 
windows have nothing to 
do with the furniture. Yet 
both are intriguing, says 
designer Matthew Smyth, 
who has been a customer 
since Davies opened his 
shop three years ago. 


Davies designs hand- 
forged metal furniture 
(right)—sofas, tables and 
chairs—as well as a line 
of upholstered furniture. 
“The furniture has a 40s 
look to it. It incorporates 
classic styles but loosens 
them up a bit. The result 
is quite fresh and fun,” 
Smyth says. Davies says 
that his furniture is meant 
to be comfortable. The 
cushions on the metal fur- 
niture and armchairs are 
stuffed with feathers. Da- 
vies gives his upholstered 
furniture a seasonal look by 
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more than a decade, was inspired a few years ago by 

e otherworldly sight of some windblown, sheet-covered 
furniture on a porch to create an entire group that he 
named the Enchanted Collection. The last items have now 
been put in place, and the collection is closed because, says 
Sherri Donghia, vice-president of design, “we've run out 
of names, and the correlation between the idea and the 
product is very important to us.” 

Several pieces represent the final airy flights of fancy: The 
Apparition sofa is an exaggeratedly slender chesterfield with 
a high back and arms that slope outward, seemingly just 
sufficient to lift its long form off the ground with the first 
puff of night air. Apparition’s lightly striped upholstery is 
buttoned down with lacy rosettes. The Phantom armchair 
(far right) has a concave upholstered back and saber legs; 
the upholstered arms flow from the back to the seat with 
the double-curved swoop of a bat’s wing. The Casper arm- 
chair and side chair recall the lines of Sheraton oval-back 
chairs with tapering legs; the back legs again evoke the 
airiness of the collection’s breezy origins. Finally, Hutton 
has created a dramatic circular pedestal table called the Car- 
mella; it has a cast-iron base in the form of four scrolled legs, 
and the pedestal is reeded white oak, which also borders 
the spiderweb pattern of the top veneer. Complementing 
the charged atmosphere of the Enchanted Collection is 
Lightning Bolt, a woven Donghia fabric that shoots jagged 
bolts of yellow, red and purple across a black background. 

Mark Pollack, whose firm, Pollack and Associates, was 
lauded as being one of the “most creative’ around (AD-at- 
Large, Feb. 1990), has expanded his line with woven fabrics 
that play on surface variations. Woodwork shows the swirls 
of fine-grained exotic woods in gradations of brown and 
silver; Paradise (right and above right), a reversible floral 
fabric, has each side woven in contrasting, shimmering col- 


Jn Hutton, the furniture designer for Donghia for 
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changing slipcovers. For 
winter he’ll use a heavy 
damask, and turn to French 
linens for the summer. Col- 
ors range from creams with 
embossed patterns to bold 
stripes and patterns of pur- 
ple and yellow. 

His shop subtly inte- 
grates his furniture and 


sweaters are laid neatly 
on a dining table, and ties 
are slung over the backs 
of chairs. Davies also sells 
his own lighting, such as 
wrought-iron or polished- 
aluminum church candles, 
sconces and chandeliers. 
David Davies, 12 Goslett 
Yard, London WC2H OEE; 





clothing designs—piles of 71-437-9070. 





ors—silver and pale green for one combination, plum and 
mango for another. 

Conventional but nonetheless vivid bursts of woven col- 
or define Robert Allen’s Arabella and Breslow fabrics. Ara- 
bella includes poppies, fruits, a Chinese vase and a paisley 
shawl draped on a table, all in rich hues of purple, magenta, 
blue, green and gold. Breslow, which was inspired by the 
paintings of Klimt and paisleys, resembles peacock feathers 
seen at close range. 
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“I can’t believe how painlessly 
the claim was settled.” 
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MO Ooo sels a(oatatew Oe CRE settling a claim with Chubb i ae 

A recent survey of Chubb customers who have submitted claims showed he eee . 
with how their claims were settled. The source of their satisfaction? Chubb’s overall service 
response to claims — usually within 24 hours or less. = 

Wherever you find fine homes, you'll find people who appreciate Chubb’s consci- 
entious claim service and superb insurance protection. Enjoy their same confidence and 
sense of security. See your agent or broker, or call 1-800-36 CHUBB. 


CHUBB 


For promotional purposes, Chubb refers to the member insurers of the Chubb Group of Insurance Companies. 
Chubb is proud to participate in “American Playhouse.” Watch for it on PBS. 
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Notes from Greece 


Preliminary visits to the Folk Art Museum in Athens and 
the Archaeological Museum on Naxos are recommended 
by AD correspondent Margaret Kelley, who traveled 
through the Cyclades in search of fabrics and artifacts. One 
caveat: Store hours are subject to the season and siesta. 

The longtime curator of the Archaeological Museum, 
Vassilis Koutelieris, is also the owner of The Loom, a shop 
in Naxos. Elaborate costumes and their accessories rest near 
rugs and weavings. One complete bridal costume—petti- 
coat, skirt with apron, cummerbund and bolero—weighs 
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more than 20 pounds and is over 200 years old. An 1800s 
ceremonial velvet caftan is embroidered with silver thread 
and embellished with handwoven lace. Jewelry, part of the 
costume and an essential part of a bride’s dowry, includes 
filigree silver-plated belts and elaborate silver belt buckles. 
Kitchen utensils—bread seals, brass coffee mills and carved 
distaffs—are also part of the inventory. The Loom, Naxos, 
Naxos 84300; 285-22931. 

On Paros, Vassilis Giakoumis is keeping two family tra- 
ditions alive. He still travels the islands, as his grandfather 
did, teaching traditional folk dances, and he continues to 
collect rare weavings that date back 120 to 140 years. His 
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elen Partello Hol- 

lingsworth’s favorite 
place in Connecticut for 
custom framing and an- 
| tiques is The Trumpeter. 
Owner Peter Constandy 
has dressed the main room 
of his antiques shop in pais- 
ley prints and accessorized 
it with riding boots, polo 
mallets, silver and marque- 
try boxes and antique de- 
canters. A smaller second 
room houses autographs of 
English royalty, writers 
and artists. Custom frames 
are made by a local wood- 
worker. The Trumpeter, 5 


Main St., New Preston, 
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CT 06777; 203-868-9090. 

Hollingsworth main- 
tains that the place on the 
East Coast for top European 
bath fixtures and hardware 
is Kraft. The company im- 
ports thousands of exclu- 
sive plumbing fixtures and 
hardware items—ranging 
from formal Empire and 
Louis XV styles to sleek 
contemporary designs— 
from France, Germany and 
Portugal. To the trade only. 
Kraft, 306 E. 61st St., New 
York 10021, 212-838-2214; 
300 D St. S.W., Suite 112, 
Washington, DC 20024; 


202-484-2212. 
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shop, Paleopolion To Neon (below left), located near the 
main town, Parikia, is crammed with rugs, bedcoverings 
and place mats that represent the different styles of each 
island. A rug from Serifos has stylized crimson pomegran- 
ates and pink roses mixed with carnations. Weavings from 
Lesbos are predominantly red because of the use of natural 
dyes extracted from beets and pomegranates. Richly pat- 
terned dowry bags come from Limos and Chios. Paleopo- 
lion To Neon, Parikia, Paros 84400; 284-21160. 

Also in Parikia is Studio Yria, where Stelios Ghikas and 
his wife, Monique Mailloux, sell their own glazed ceramic 
bowls alongside locally made cobalt-blue dinnerware, 
sconces, candle holders and towel rings. They have started 
to stock traditional ceramics from Sifnos, where potters still 
use wood ovens and kick wheels to mold nine-inch-high 
cooking pots. Perched above Kostos is the couple’s studio, 
where they make their Byzantine-style bowls (far left) and 
offer a weaving workshop. Studio Yria, Parikia, Paros 
84400, 284-22156; Kostos, Paros 84400, 284-21006. 

For a glimpse of what the women of Paros are sewing, 
crocheting and embroidering for their dowries these days, a 
stop at Eidi Prikos Kentimati in Parikia is suggested. Us- 
ing skills passed down through the generations, three 
women turn out cotton and linen tablecloths, runners, 
draperies and bedcoverings. Eidi Prikos Kentimati, Parikia, 
Paros 84400; 284-23127. 4 





When in Sardinia 


Antiques hunting probably isn’t foremost on the mind of 
visitors to Costa Smeralda, Sardinia. But a source tells us 
that between June and September, when the shops are 
open and the resort is in high gear, there are some surprises. 
In the town of Porto Rotondo, an aficionado of nautical 
antiques might discover 
objects of interest at Anti- 
quariato Ottocento. The 
shop displays flat, hand- 
colored antique maps as 
well as framed prints of 
nautical scenes. Antiquar- 
iato Ottocento, Piazzetta 
Sporting, 07026 Porto Ro- 
tondo; 789-35335. 
Milan-based dealer Da- 
vide Halevim says he di- 
vides his stock of antique 
European and Oriental car- 
pets and Flemish and French tapestries between his shops 
in Milan, Porto Cervo and the ski resort Corso Italia. Davide 
Halevim, La Passeggiata, 07020 Porto Cervo; 789-94598. 
Hotel Pitrizza (above), a five-minute drive from the cen- 
ter of Porto Cervo, has undergone a recent refurbishment of 
its rooms. The resort has 14 private villas, each with its own 
terrace, and also has a saltwater swimming pool and a pri- 
vate beach. Hotel Pitrizza, 07020 Porto Cervo; 789-91500. 


continued on-page 160 














As You Mi ht Exp ect, There's Another Side 


To 


Ever wonder what's behind the Sonance 457 

Nothing less than the highest sonic performance 
of any speaker i in its class. At any price. 

It took our engineers over a year of painstaking 
development to refine the Sonance 45. Using the 
world’s finest and only laboratory facility dedicated to 
testing in-wall speakers — ours. And utilizing 
exclusive Scandinavian components. All of which 
enabled us to design a speaker that actually takes 
advantage of the way a wall works — sonically 
balancing it to provide a startlingly accurate, rich, 
dynamic sound usually associated with conventional, 
floor-standing speakers plareine at $1, OOO. 

And, as with any Sonance product, the standing 
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: Finest In-Wall Speaker 


rule was: Keep it as pure as possible. And we did. 
Achieving an unusually flat frequency response that 
places the Sonance 45 in the top 10% of all high-end 
speakers on the market today, with a rating of 35 Hz 
to 22 kHz+/— 2 db, and a 90 dB sensitivity. 

To learn how you can have the pure sound of 
Sonance at home, contact the Sonance dealer 
nearest you by calling 1-800-582-7777. 
Outside the U.S.A., 714-492-7777. In Canada, 
604-873-4475. Or write Sonance, 
961 Calle Negocio, San Clemente, CA 92672, 
Fax 1-714-361-5151. 

The Sonance 45. Now that you know both 


sides, why would you listen to anything else? 
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Table Manners 


“We wanted to make it look as real as possible, as if you 
were walking into a person’s dining room rather than a 
shop,” Louise Unger says. So Unger and her sister Corinne 
Laurie, who opened Table Matters in London last year, 
placed tables in the center of the shop’s two rooms and set 
them perfectly for dinner. Table Matters is all about antique 
and contemporary tableware—from napkin rings and des- 
sert services to children’s pottery and bibelots for occasional 
tables. Even the prints on the walls have tables in them. 

In one room, the setting is informal, with shelves bearing 
plates, candlesticks and nutcrackers. In the other, repro- 
duction silver candlestick 








Passage to Boston 


D esigner William Hodgins is one Bostonian who has 
shopped at Camden Passage, an emporium on Brook- 
line Avenue charactérized by co-owner Paul Noel as “a 
compilation of items.” ‘The one-of-a-kind aspect is impor- 
tant to us,” says Noel, who started Camden Passage a little 
over two years ago with partner Marilyn Conviser. Selling 
antiques that range from a 17th-century Norman armoire 
to an Art Déco desk set to 24-karat-gold-washed bowls in 
the shape of turtles for turtle soup (below) ensures unique- 
ness in one category, but Noel and Conviser also have local 
artisans working for them on limited-edition pieces. 
“We've made spheres 12 inches in diameter that rest on 





caricatures of 18th-century 
French actors and 1950s 
glass serpent vases from It- 
aly join Table Matters’ ex- 
clusive line of tole ribbons. 
They have also started pro- 
ducing plates, inspired by 
a botanical book, with en- 
twined leaves along the 
rim and a ladybug in the 
center. Table Matters, 6 
Harriet St., London SW1X 
9JS; 71-245-9747. 
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Paper Mates 


Susanna Baer and Caroline 
Ingram of Baer and In- 
gram Wallpapers are gain- 
ing a reputation in London 
as wallpaper detectives. 
“People send us bits of 
wallpaper, and we trace 
them to the original blocks 
to have the paper reprint- 
ed,” Ingram says. Aside 
from utilizing the archives 
of Colefax & Fowler and 
Brunschwig & Fils, Baer 
and Ingram have access to 
the archives of smaller 
19th- and 20th-century 
manufacturers whose 
blocks were acquired by 
Sanderson and Cole & Son. 
Their library includes toiles 
de Jouy, chinoiserie, Ré- 
veillon panels of urns and 
garlands and subtle back- 
ground papers with mar- 
bled or fresco effects. Baer 
and Ingram Wallpapers, 13 
Crescent Pl., London SW3 


i 2EA; 71-581-9077. 
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Every Cloud . 


The forte at Silver Lining Workshops in En- 
gland, run by Mark Boddington and Adrian 
Foote, is handcrafting furniture with silver in- 
lays (right). ‘We make pieces to our clients’ 
specifications,” Foote says. “It could be a table 
with inscribed silver inlay or a box inlaid with 
silver for a silver wedding anniversary.” 

John Stefanidis is one client, the British Em- 
bassy in Bangladesh another. For the embassy, 
Boddington and Foote built six garden benches 
made of teak and “packed with wooden pegs to 
ensure that the furniture could withstand ex- 
treme weather conditions, like monsoons,” says 
Foote. “’They’re the highest-quality craftsmen,” 
Stefanidis says. “They work with wood in a 
highly specialized way, and they send the most 
unusual wood samples.” 

Boddington and Foote use some 70 different 
types of decorative hardwoods—from English 
holly to American black walnut—to produce a 
wide range of furniture. Each piece is signed 
and dated with London silver hallmarks. Silver 
Lining Workshops, Aldford, Chester CH3 6H]; 
0244-620200.L) 


22-inch-high stands,” says 
Noel. “They have the feel 
of Regency decorative 
globes. We’ve made two in 
cobalt blue with three-di- 
mensional gold stars on 
them. We may make three 
different pairs—one red, 
one green, one marble- 
ized—and then no more.” 
The Camden Passage 
building houses decorative 
painters, an artisan who 
makes antique vases into 
lamps, and other craftspeo- 
ple, all of whom work in- 
dependently but who also 
create objects for the gal- 
lery. Camden Passage, 120 
Brookline Ave., Boston, 
MA 02215; 617-421-9899. 
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A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 
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Send to: 
KOHLER WHIRLPOOLS, Kohler Co., Dept. AA8, Kohler, WI 53044. 
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Editor’s Note 


Ove: the years, Architectural Digest has 
brought its readers remarkable houses by 
the world’s best architects. Now, with 
The AD 100: Architects, we offer direct ac- 
cess to those architects, from renowned 
contemporary masters to today’s bright- 
est young talents. 

Our aim 1s actually twofold. Not 
only does The AD 100: Architects provide © 
detailed information about design philos- 
ophies, staff structures, fees and back- 
erounds, it also presents a comprehensive 
look at the exciting range of contem- 
porary residential architecture around 
the globe. 

Like last year’s AD /00, devoted to the 
world’s top interior designers, this is an 
unprecedented resource and reference 
guide. We hope it will further illuminate 
the international design world explored 
every month in Architectural Digest. 
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75 Virginia Road, North White Plains, New York 10603 Through architects and interior designers. 





Chair: Brunschwig & Fils archives. 
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Set against a sketch by Thomas Jefferson from the University of Virginia 
Library is a carved and incised Italian architectural model of the Temple of Vesta 
at Tivoli, dated 1800. Michael Lipitch, London. Photograph by Bay Hippisley. 
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Come see our Jay Spectre collection. 


Everything you see here is unmistakably Jay Spectre. 
Sculptural. Traditional. Streamlined. They’re all qualities in 
his elegant interpretation of the 20th century. 

And they’re all available from Century Furniture. 

To see this distinctive collection, call 1-800-852-5552 for the 
name of a Century dealer near you or write 
Century Furniture, PO. Box 608, Hickory, North Carolina 28603. 
And discover the one thing clearly present 
in each of these pieces of work: The original designer. 


Century Furniture 


Showrooms in Chicago; New York City; Houston; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Laguna, CA; 
High Point, NC. Available through interior designers. 
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ee Mardi Gras, a stylish 
new pattern in Armstrong’s 
Starstep Solarian® Collection. 
Make a personal design 
statement with a custom- 
installed Mardi Gras floor. 
Now elegance at its most 
graceful begins at floor level. 
For the name of your 
nearest Armstrong Floor 
Fashion Center® retailer, 
call 800 233-3823. Ask for 
Dept. Mardi Gras. 





You ALways Saip YoU WANTED Io SEE More OF THE Country, | 


| 





[here isn't anything with more country charm At Andersen, our windows and patio doors | 
and flavor than the country itself. have been putting the country into homes for over 
Fresh ux. Blue skies. And come evening, enough eighty-five years. They'll do the same for you. 


stars to put at. inkle in anyone’s eye. Just see your Andersen? window and patio 





opyright © Andersen Corponation 1991. All rights reserved 


door dealer listed in the Yellow Riges, send in the a eee eae ma end palo doers 


High-Performance insulating glass. I plan to O build 


coupon, or call 1-800-426-4261. Then see what 


you've been missing. Come home to quality. 


Come home to Andersen? 





For Superb Drinking Water . . . From Ordinary Tap Water! 


Seagull® aoa Water Systems 
The Kitchen Feature Of The 90’s 


KO) 


System Faucets Also Available In Dupaqnt Corian And In 
Chrome, Gold, White And Other Finishes. Please Inquire: 


General Ecology, Inc. 1-800-441-8166 
151 Sheree Blvd., Exton, PA 19341 U.S.A. 





TO DREAM: 
PERCHANCE TO BUI 


Your ideal home starts as a dream. Your architec 
reality. Whether you are building a ho 
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NEW YORK & FLORIDA ARE NOT FAR AWAY 


AFTER ALL...YOUR FINE CARPET 
HAS TRAVELED HALFWAY AROUND THE WORLD 


f your valued carpet 
has serious problems 
that the local carpet 
expert may not have 
experience in handling, 
call the family that has 
been solving challenging 
problems for four genera- 
tions, since Our company 
2 was founded in 1886. 
PHIPEIP TH COST AN i 


President 

















Restoration by Costikyan is expert at reweaving and restoring, by hand, 
damage caused by moths, perished areas, fringe wear and edge wear, 
holes and tears. This restoration work is done on Aubusson, Needle- 
point, Savonnerie, Persian, Indian and fine Domestic Carpets. We are 
also noted for our expertise in preserving Tapestries. Further, we can 
remove the following stains: urine, color run, ink, wine, juice, coffee. 


a 


Please call our toll free number to arrange for shipping to 
one of our Facilities, or for an on-site consultation. 


RESTORATION BY COSTIKYAN, LTD. 


38-10 29th St. © Long Island City, New York 11101 © 718-786-9684 
1120 Holland Drive’® Suite 7 © Boca Raton, Florida 33487 ® 407-241-RUGS 


TOLL FREE: 800-247-RUGS 
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To see the entire collection, please Bei ten dollars to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, NewYork, NY 10022. 





This beats everything: a new compact cooking center that 
fulfills even your greatest demands! The stainless steel combination top 
contains built-in appliances such as a glass-ceramic hob, an electric 
grill, and a gas hob - or any other combination of built-in appliances. 
Topping it all: the new ventilation system with an automatic lowering 
device is available in widths of 30, 36, or 47 inches. This new development 
from the Gaggenau ventilation specialists is the ultimate for all those 
who would like a real ventilation system with unique advantages instead 
of a conventional hood above the cooking center. 

The ventilation system with an automatic lowering device has 
arrived. Press the button and within 20 seconds the ventilation system is 
lowered or raised Y¢ inches. This enables you to choose the ideal distance 
between the ventilator and the hob. Its distinctive features are: four differ- 
ent levels of extremely powerful exhaust, whisper quiet, large multi-part 
filter with grease collecting channel and an indicator light that shows 
when the grease filter is due for cleaning. 

Would you like to Know more about Gaggenau? We will send 
you our latest catalog, a comprehensive collection of the new built-in 
kitchen apphances from Gaggenau. Please send your name and address 
along with $5.00 to Gaggenau USA, 425 University Avenue, Department AD6, 
Norwood, MA 02062. 


The Difference is Gaggenau 


Interwest, Phoenix, AZ; Gene Schick Co.,So.San Francisco, CA; Interwest, Bell, CA; Thomas Distributing, Denver, CO; Specialty Appliances, Inc., Harahan, LA; C&F Distributors, Columbia, 
PA; S. S. Fretz, Jr. Inc., Philadelphia, PA; Gulf Central Cprporation, Tampa, FL; Peerless Inc., Charlotte, NC; Kitchen Distribution Center, Honolulu, HI; Electrical Distributing, 
Portland, OR; Gaggenau Midwest, Mundelein, IL; T.H. Rogers Distributing, Omaha, NE; Trevarrow Inc., Auburn Hills, MI; D'Elia Assoc. of Conn., North Haven, CT; The Zamoiski Co., 
Baltimore, MD; Gaggenau USA, Norwood, MA; Reinhard Distributing, Plymouth, MN; Brightman Distributing Co., St. Louis, MO; Interwest, Las Vegas, NV; Feder Enterprises, 
Farmingdale, NY; Carl Schaedel & Co., W. Caldwell, NJ; Interwest, Albuquerque, NM; Top Brands, Maple Heights, OH; Electrical Distributing, Kent, WA; Jarrell Distributors, Inc., 
Dallas, TX; VAH Distributors, Houston, TX; Canwest Wholesale, Surrey, BC, Canada; Euro-Line Appliance Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Radex Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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ACE ARCHITECTS 


330 Second Street. #1 
Oakland, CA 94607 
(415) 452-0775 


ABOVE: In Oakland, California, Lucia Howard 
and David Weingarten, principals of Ace Archi- 


tects, exaggerated the Spanish Colonial Revival 
style to create a house that is “grand and in 
timate, imposing and_picturesqu \BOVI 


RIGHT: In Weingarten’s own San Francisco res 
the study—a perfect cube—borrow 
from the English Palladians. “Our architecture is 
literal, as opposed to abstract,” explains Wein 


garten. “It is composed of the recognizable 


idenc e, 





DESIGN APPROACH 

We create intense and vivid architecture: whimsical details, sur- 
prising juxtapositions and unexpected elements. While we like 

to stretch the boundaries of architecture, we respect a project’s 
context in terms of scale and mass. The passions and memories 
of each client, as well as the character and history of the site, are | 
our inspiration. We hope to produce a memorable experience for 
residents and visitors alike. Though there is no Ace style, spiraling 
metal columns, deeply set arched windows, decorative tile pat- 
terns, glass block and copper tend to crop up frequently in 

our designs. We admire Palladio, Borromini and Sir John Soane, 
and such contemporary figures as Robert Venturi, Charles Moore 
and Frank Gehry. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

For each project, one of the two partners oversees the three archi- 
tects in the office. A project architect does the drawings, handles 
construction and comes to all meetings with the client. Each year 
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PRODUCED AND BOTTLED IN SWEDEN 1,0 LITER (33,8 Fl 0 


IMPORTED 


IMPORTER AND SOLE DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE US. 
CARILLON IMPORTERS LTD., TEANECK, N.J. 


LORS. OAc ame a VO MULE 0)0) ED BY LAW) CALL 1-800-243-3787 
PRODUCT OF SWEDEN. 40 AND 50% ALC/VOL (80 AND 100 PROOF). RAL SPIRITS. ©1990 CARILLON IMPORTERS, LTD., TEANECK, Nu. 





RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


The focus of Weingarten’s residence in the Telegraph Hill district of San Francisco is a redwood- 
columned two-story gallery, or “aedicula,” that opens to a music room, above, and dining room, be- 
low. Each part of the house refers to different periods in the development of the Bay Region Style. 
RIGHT: The plan of the Oakland residence shows the arrangement of rooms around a small courtyard. 


we accept from two to four residential projects, with a mini- 
mum construction cost of $300,000. We work on a time-and-mate- 
rials basis, charging by the hour. 


INTERIORS 
We provide interior design but are happy to work with other 
specialized designers at the client’s request. 


BACKGROUND 

Both partners, Lucia Howard and David Weingarten, have 
master of architecture degrees from the University of 
California, Berkeley. Since establishing the firm of Ace 
Architects in Oakland in 1978, they have designed condo- 
miniums, single-family residences and additions, as well 
as small specialty stores. heir work, most of which has 
been in the Bay Area, was featured in the 1986 New York 
exhibition “40 Under 40.” 


COURTESY ACE ARCHITECTS/JAMES W. WALLACE 
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CHANEL" 


©1990 CHANEL, INC 


CHANEL 


CHANEL BOUTIQUES: NEW YORK, BEVERLY HILLS, COSTA MESA, CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, DALLAS, PALM BEACH, HONOLULU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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AGREST AND GANDELSONAS 


530 Broadway DESIGN APPROACH 
New York, NY 10012 Although we feel that our architecture is not classifiable in stylis- 
(212) 941-1199 tic terms, the visual impact it has might be described as minimal, 


romantic, sparse, pure, evocative and playful. We take great care 
with details and formally articulate each project with strong and 
volumetric forms. We approach design as a cultural practice. By 
reading and transforming the architectural context and thus 
developing new architectural ideas, we place a project historically. 
While incorporating the client’s needs as a narrative, we design for 
maximum effect with minimum elements and cost. Materials are 
very important and vary according to the type of building and con- 
text. For urban buildings we use predominantly brick and lime- 
stone, and for the interiors, wood, stone, bronze, steel and glass. 


Re ah canis OP EMS Sadat Frank Lloyd Wright, Alvar Aalto and Konstantin Melnikov, as well 
Diana Agrest and Mario Gandelsonas have p as Mies van der Rohe, have influenced our work. 

Park West. “The wall that divides the livingand OFFICE INFORMATION 

ening aests is an. exific-wood volume come? Everyone in our office is an architect, about eight to ten people. 
se eee he wclagteln lon whe wn. We run it as an atelier: It is open and everyone can follow a proj- 





velvet-upholstered sofa and chairs, and daybei ect through its entire development. The number of residences 
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COURTESY AGREST AND GANDELSONAS 


BELOW LEFT: “A conceptual drawing of the Central Park West apartment 
presents the residence’s horizontal and vertical spaces,” says Gandelsonas. BE- 
LOW RIGHT: The master bath of a Park Avenue apartment shows the archi- 
tects’ use of tactile2naterials and geometric forms: a pink-marble vanity and 
cabinet, stainless-steel drawers and conical basin, and granite floors and walls. 








DURSTON SAYLOR 


we accept depends on the projects we have at the time. We can- 
not imagine not being personally involved in each one. There is a 
project architect/manager who handles day-to-day details and 
works with the partner-in-charge. Our fees are negotiated on an 
individual basis, depending on the project’s complexity and size 
and the client’s desired schedule. 


INTERIORS : 

Our architecture is not just an empty shell for someone to deco- 
rate or “design.” ‘The interiors we create have a spatial quality of 
their own, and often we design and select furniture, as well as 
guide the client in the selection of objects. We try to work closely 
with the client’s interior designer so that there is a consistency 
with the architecture. 


BACKGROUND 

Diana Agrest and Mario Gandelsonas both received their diplomas 
in architecture from the University of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
and did postgraduate work in Paris. They started their own firm in 
1980. Agrest and Gandelsonas have designed three high-rise 
apartment buildings in Buenos Aires, and their recent work has 
included apartments and residences in and around New York and 
the student center at Princeton. 
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ABOVE: A wood column marks the entrance to 
the dining room of the Park Avenue apartment. 
“The bay window was created from a very 
narrow, useless terrace. This expands what was 
a dark, small room,” explains Gandelsonas. The 
dining table was designed by the architects. 


ANDERSON/SCHWARTZ 


40 Hudson Street 
New York, NY 10012 
(212) 608-0185 


ABOVE: “My objectives were to design a build- 
ing that responds to the local vernacular, creates 
a ‘place’ in the rolling landscape and tries to be a 
says Ross Anderson of a cedar-clad 
in Wiscon- 
sin. Drawing on the style of the area’s early- 


big house,” 


residence that borders a small lake 


20th-century lake houses, Anderson designed the 


entrance facade so that “the front bay pops ou 
like a small house independent of the clapboard 
one behind.” TOP RIGHT: Anderson, left, witl 
partner Fred Schwartz. ABOVE RIGHT: The 


aerial drawing shows how the steep roof is a domi- 
nant feature of the compact yet spacious house 





GEORGE OBREMSKI 
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DESIGN APPROACH 

We like to make a strong architectural connection both to the 
site, whether it is urban or rural, and to the landscape, and to use 
regional building techniques. Archetypal forms, abstract ideas and 
vernacular images all manage to coexist in most of our projects. 
We establish a dialogue with the client, place the program under 
a good deal of scrutiny and try to evoke hidden dreams, while rit-’ 
ualizing the more mundane aspects of life. Extensive use of mod- 
els early in the design process makes it clear that shaping space 

is what it’s all about. We use real materials, often humble but 
long-lasting, with their methods of joinery and attachment clear- 
ly expressed. Our influences have been Palladio, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Adalberto Libera and Alvar Aalto. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

The staff in our New York and San Francisco offices fluctuates 
between ten and fifteen people. We accept about ten to twelve 
residences a year. We both work with job captains on every proj- 


ect and remain completely involved from start-up to completion, 


with much time spent on-site. Clients pay either a percentage of 


the total cost of construction or an agreed-upon fixed fee. 


INTERIORS 


We have been retained for some projects just to do the interior 
design and on others have enjoyed working closely with an 
interior designer selected by the client. For the majority of our 
commissions we do both architecture and interiors. 


/ BACKGROUND 


The principals of Anderson/Schwartz, Ross Anderson and Fred 
Schwartz, received their master of architecture degrees from 
Harvard, and each has won the Rome Prize. Before they started 
their own firm in 1985, Schwartz worked in the office of Venturi, 
Scott Brown and Associates and Skidmore, Owings & Merrill; 
Anderson worked at ML-TW/Turnbull Associates and with ‘Turner 
Brooks. Their firm has designed offices and residences in New 


: York and California, as well as a baseball training facility in 


Florida. Both Anderson and Schwartz participated in the 1986 


' “AQ Under 40” exhibition. 


The rear facade is extended outward with a 


screen porch and a wing for a study, right. “The 
house is a small, humble structure that some- 
how manages to blow itself up, to inflate to 


many times its normal size,” says Anderson. 
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MARC APPLETON 


\ppleton Mechur & Associates 
21-B Tlampton Drive 
Veneer, CA 9029] 


(21) 399.9386 


\BOVE: bor the restoration of a L915 bungalow 
in Los Angeles, Mare Appleton paid heed to th 
vision of the ortetnal architect and the art collec 
tion of the owners, Th pool area dnd patio evoke 
the same-spirit as the covered porches and red-til 
rool, ABOVE RIGHT: “There's an Oriental feel to 
some of the decoration in the courtyard, giving 


it a quietly Japanese sensibility,” says 


\ppleton 






DESIGN APPROACH 
Our work is architecturally varied and includes traditional as well 
as Contemporary projects, but it is Consistent in its attention to 
detail, Our design approach ts inspired by and responsive to each 
chent’s desires, program and budget. ‘The location or site also has 
a strong influence, and the relationship between the building and 
the landscape ts an essential concern. We are almost always 
guided by historical precedent and try to realize in each project a 
presence of the past and the romance of a particular place. Many 
historical architects have influenced our work, among them 
Palladio, Sir Edwin Lutyens, McKim, Mead & White, Charles 
Platt, Bertram Goodhue, George Washington Smith, David Adler, 
William Wurster, Luis Barragan, Carlo Scarpa and Louts Kahn. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 
‘There are four architects in our office of twelve people. We de- 
sign six to cight residences each year. The principals attend all 


chent meetings and personally oversee the design aspect of each 








TONY SOLURI 


COURTESY APPLETON, MECHUR & ASSOCIATES: 
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project. A project architect, who handles administrative ser- 
vices and the development of design details and construction, 

is also involved from the initial meetings to the completion of 
construction. Depending on the scope and nature of the project, 
we charge on the basis of time and expense, a percentage of 
construction cost or a fixed fee. 


INTERIORS 
For some clients we design the interiors ourselves, but we often 
work with interior designers. 


BACKGROUND 

Marc Appleton received a master of architecture degree from 
Yale and worked in the office of Frank Gehry before starting his 
own firm in 1978, now Appleton, Mechur & Associates. He has 
designed a number of residences in southern California, as well 
as completing housing projects. Appleton has won several Los 
Angeles—chapter American Institute of Architects awards. 


TOP: In expanding a southem California house 
originally designed by John Byers circa 1923, Ap- 
pleton held true to the Spanish Colonial Revival 
style. ABOVE LEFT: The Spanish influence is 
also apparent in the archway that leads to the tile- 
floored, beam-ceilinged morning room. ABOVE: 
The first-floor plan, with tennis court at right. 
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COURTESY ARQUITECTONICA INTERNATIONAL 





ARQUITECTONICA 


2151 Lejeune Road 
Suite 300 

Coral Gables, FL 33134 
(305) 442-9381 


ABOVE: The Palace, a 39-story apartment tow- 
er in Miami, was designed by Arquitectonica 
partners Laurinda Spear and Bernardo Fort- 
Brescia. “When we began, there were the Art 
Déco buildings in South Beach, the Mediter- 
ranean buildings in Coral Gables and the mam- 
moth fifties buildings of Morris Lapidus in 
Miami Beach, and we didn’t want to just come 
up with some blend of the three; we wanted an 
image that would communicate the spirit of the 
place,” says Fort-Brescia. ABOVE RIGHT: The 
plan shows how two symmetrical apartments in 
the Palace were fused into a ten-room penthouse. 


DESIGN APPROACH 

Visually, we would describe our work as modern, sculptural, 
graphic and sometimes colorful. Within the parameters of bud- 
get, efficiency and functionalism, we try to design projects 
with memorable imagery and regional identity. Our approach is 
both conceptual and intuitive: Juxtaposition of materials and 
patterns, changes of scale, and references to local arts and crafts 
are elements that often figure in our designs. In addition, we 
use the most advanced computer-aided systems to facilitate 
production and transmission of design information. We have 
been influenced by the architecture of Oscar Niemeyer and 
Luis Barragan. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

In our two offices in Coral Gables, Florida, and San Francisco, we 
have a sixty-member staff that includes forty-eight architects, as 
well as planners and interior designers. We design at least two 
residential projects a year. One of the two principals personally 
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designs each project, while a project manager is assigned to 
handle day-to-day administration and technical coordination. 
Our fees are based on a percentage of the construction cost. 





{ 
} INTERIORS 
| We provide interior design services in-house. 


BACKGROUND 

Partners Bernardo Fort-Brescia and Laurinda Spear founded Ar- 
quitectonica in 1977 and have recently set up a branch office in 
San Francisco. Previously, Fort-Brescia received a bachelor’s in 
architecture and urban planning at Princeton and a master’s from 
Harvard; Spear holds a master of architecture degree from Colum- 
bia and has won a Rome Prize. Though much of Arquitectonica’s 
work has been done in Florida, the firm has designed residences 
in Chicago, Beverly Hills and Lima, Peru. Arquitectonica has also 
designed bank headquarters in Luxembourg and Peru, condomini- 
ums in Miami and a center for innovative technology in Washing- 
ton, D.C. It has also won a number of local American Institute of 
Architects awards. 















BELOW: For their own residence in Coconut 
Grove near Miami, Spear and Fort-Brescia 
designed a three-story stuccoed house that 
features simple geometric forms and an ir- 
regular pattern of different types of windows 
surmounted by semicircular and triangular 
overhangs. “Each of the windows is a little 
painting in itself,” explains Spear. LEFT: The 
stepped parapet, to the right of the French 
doors, leads to the rear entrance of the house. 
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ROBERT ARRIGONI 


Backen Arrigoni & Ross 
1660 Bush Street 

San Francisco, CA 94109 
(415) 441-4771 


The beauty of Lake Tahoe with its rugged woods 
provides the setting for a contemporary version 
of the traditional mountain lodge designed by 
Robert Arrigoni of Backen Arrigoni & Ross, who 
collaborated with interior designer Charles 
Pfister. ABOVE: From left, James Mitchell, 
Bruce Ross, Howard Backen and Arrigoni. TOP 
The covered porch’s breezeway entrance con 
nects the existing structure with the new guest 
wing. ABOVE RIGHT: A large central deck uni 
fies the new and renovated spaces of the house 
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DESIGN APPROACH 

Our work is strongly based on traditional styles, which we modify 
to meet modern functions and the client’s needs. Our buildings 
run the gamut from contemporary to highly authentic traditional 
interpretations but always fit their context. We never start proj- 
ects with preconceptions about style, so what emerges Is a per- 
sonalized solution, suited to the client and to the site. Materials - 
vary, depending on what is appropriate for a specific project. 
‘Typically, we use wood, stone and shingles. We work obsessively 
on details, creating solutions that adapt craft methods to modern 
requirements or that introduce new technology while retaining 
the look and feel of traditional design. We have been influenced 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens, Thomas Jefferson and Le Corbusier. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

There are four partners and thirty-five architects in our firm of 
sixty-two people. We usually accept six to eight residences a year, 
but never more than the partners can handle individually. Each 
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partner not only oversees our residential projects but designs 
and is deeply involved in them from start to finish. We charge an 
hourly rate plus expenses. 


INTERIORS 

We have an in-house interior design group, but we work with 
other designers when it is appropriate or when the client has 
someone he ox she wishes to use. 


BACKGROUND 

Three partners of Backen Arrigoni & Ross—Howard Backen, 
Robert Arrigoni and Bruce Ross—received their bachelor of archi- 
tecture degrees from the University of Oregon, and the fourth, 
James Mitchell, from the University of Edinburgh. Since its 
inception in 1964, the firm has concentrated on residential work 
but has also done extensive work 1n the film and television in- 
dustries, as well as in restaurants and student housing. Backen 
Arrigoni & Ross has won six American Institute of Architects 
Honor Awards and Awards of Merit, and numerous other awards 
for its projects. 


BELOW: The high-gabled master suite, with skylights and beamed ceiling, allows 
natural light to fill the space. BELOW RIGHT: The master bath features a granite 
wall cut from a single piece of stone. The shower is to its right. RIGHT: The floor plan. 


COURTESY BACKEN ARRIGONI & ROSS. 
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IAN ATHFIELD 





PO. Box 3364 DESIGN APPROACH 

Wellington I believe that architecture is a social statement that has a 

New Zealand responsibility beyond the building, the client and the archi- 
64-4-499-0236 tect. My work is characterized by strong sculptural forms that 


question the concept of a building as a single object, and I 
try to impart a sense of order and integrity in the use of 
materials. I have a strong building materials philosophy. The 
less you use, the better. The fewer materials, the fewer tech- 
nical people you need and the greater the flexibility. I have 
been influenced by Antonio Gaudi’s strangely romantic archi- 
tecture, Mies van der Rohe’s understanding of materials and 
details, and Frank Gehry’s strength of design conviction. 


For vintners in Hawke Bay, New Zealand, lan OFFICE INFORMATION 


Athfield created a residence that “derives from ; ‘ ; : 
early New Zealand farmhouses, combining the Of the eighteen people In my office, nine are architects. | person- 
gabled roof and veranda with southern European _ ally oversee most residential work, and I accept from three to six 


domestic forms,” he says. Athfield plastered the ane ; : : : ; ; 
oof andeahe walle. thecsdne wine aheaniee houses a year but prefer community-based residential projects. 


it allowed him more sculptural possibilities. My fee is based on a percentage of the construction cost. 





“With houses, it’s the relationship between people that comes first,” 
Athfield says. “You can’t start with an idea of how people should act 
or what a house should look like.” LEFT: Beyond the terva-cotta- 
tiled entrance hall of the multilevel residence is the raised dining 
room, which has adobelike walls and a beamed ceiling. BELOW 
Peaked roofs, simply ornamented finials and an earthenware 
chimney pot, center, distinguish the house’s exterior. BOTTOM: The 
west elevation shows the relationship of the residence to the hill 





| 
INTERIORS 


| We employ our own interior designers, and we believe that 
architects should provide the background for the personality 
| of the client. 


BACKGROUND 

lan Athfield graduated from the architecture school of the 
University of Auckland in New Zealand, where he has had his 
own office in Wellington since 1968. Among his many build- 
ings in New Zealand are a civic center, a children’s museum, 
Hewlett-Packard’s New Zealand headquarters, a bank and a 
church. He has received eleven National Awards from the 
New Zealand Institute of Architects. 













COURTESY IAN ATHFIELD ARCHITECTS 





THOMAS H. BEEBY 








Hammond Beeby and Babka DESIGN APPROACH 
440 North Wells Street Our work has been described as classical and vernacular, but I’m 
Chicago, IL 60610 interested in the ideas that lie behind these labels—namelly, that | 
(312) 527-3200 architecture represents cultural ideas and should be legible, 


humane and expressive. I believe that our designs are best con- 
veyed by natural materials—brick, bronze, stone, tile, wood and 
plaster—which age well and reflect substantiality and quality. 
We also explore the many uses of natural light. After preliminary 
discussions with a client, I start with a historical or vernacular | 
model. We then incorporate a specific program, environmental 

“This place seemed a perfect location to combine — constraints and craftsmanship. Designing a house that truly 

the fantasy elements implicit in a home in the : i : ; ; : 

CSO a i SON rs reflects the owners and meets their needs 1s a very inventive, 
islands with a very intense application of modern : 
architecture,” says Thomas Beeby of a seaside Challenging process. 


residence he designed in the Bahamas. “The 
result is a house that is romantic, yet works com- 


pletely.” An octagonal living room faces the sea. OFFICE INFORMATION 


The principals of the firm Hammond Beeby "There are twenty people in our office, eleven of whom are 
and Babka are, from left, Bernard F. Babka, reeistered architects. W Ilv desi t th sid 
Robert K. Larsen, Gary M. Ainge, Charles G egistered architects. We usually design two or three residences 


Young, Thomas H. Beeby and Dennis E. Rupert. a year, with no particular concern for a minimum size. I feel 






RON GORDON 
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it’s important to bring a team into every project, and I’m the 
| part of the team that supervises the design aspects. ‘Teamwork 
comes naturally to us. Our fee is based on a percentage of the 


/ construction cost. 
: 


INTERIORS 
_In many cases our architects provide finishes, lighting, furniture 
, and decorative features that complement the architectural pro- 
, gram. But in projects where the client has selected an interior 
designer, we insist on early and ongoing involvement with the 
| designer’s staff. We learn from each other, and the client sees 
| the integration of all the design elements. 


» BACKGROUND 

| Thomas H. Beeby holds a bachelor of architecture degree from 

' Cornell and a master’s from Yale, where he is currently the dean 

of the architecture school. He worked for C. EK Murphy Associates 

| before joining James W. Hammond’s firm in 1971, which became 

_ Hammond Beeby and Babka in 1977. The firm has designed 

| libraries, museum additions, an addition to a synagogue, several 

» commercial buildings, and residences around the United States, 

| and it is currently involved in master-planning London’s Paternos- 
| ter Square. Hammond Beeby and Babka has won four American 

| Institute of Architects awards. 


| 
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ABOVE: A private garden off one of the bed- 
rooms is enclosed behind the semicircular fore- 
court. LEFT: The front entrance displays strong 
classical imagery. “A modern manipulation of 
classic architectural expectations seems especial- 
ly consistent on an island first settled by Tories 
after the American revolutionary war,” points 
out Beeby. BELOW: Beeby’s drawing, embel- 
lished with his interpretation of the Bahamas’ 
natural surroundings, shows the symmetry of the 


house and the centrally located living room 





RICHARD BERGMANN 


63 Park Street 
New Canaan, CT 06840 
(203) 966-9505 


BELOW: The bank of a Connecticut river is the 
setting for a shingled 18th-century millhouse 
that Richard Bergmann remodeled. Square- 
paned windows and _ telephone-pole supports, 
visible from the northwest, help retain the fac- 
torylike appearance of the original mill. On 
the upper floor, Bergmann replaced a deck with 
a guest bedroom/sitting room. “Held up by the 
heavy timber telephone poles, it hovers over the 


river,” he says, “and it suggests the feeling of 


being aboard ship.” INSET: Bergmann’s drawing 
of the south elevation shows the wood-and-stone 
cladding and a subterranean level of the house. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: PETER AARON 





DESIGN APPROACH 

I would describe my work as classic contemporary to transitional. 
It is unfrivolous, understated design, with an emphasis on sim- 
plicity, openness and having light-filled interior spaces that cap- 
ture both sunrises and sunsets. I create friendly houses with 
attention to comfortableness rather than slickness. Regional tradi- 
tions such as roof shapes and building materials should relate 
the structure to its locale without mimicking traditional styles. 
Landscape is architecture and is usually in the project’s scope of 
work. I enjoy working with clients in an open way, making them 
part of the design process. | must admit to a preference for 
pitched roofs, tall chimneys and forming progressions of space, 
and using natural materials such as wood, stone and textured 
shingle siding. I’m inspired by Mies van der Rohe, particularly 
for his brick country house project, which uniquely bridges the 
landscape, and by Hugh Newell Jacobsen, who expresses his 
designs with unique, strong solutions, has extraordinary detail- 
ing and avoids design clichés. 


COURTESY RICHARD BERGMANI 





OFFICE INFORMATION 

My staff totals three, and I have worked with the same outside 
consultants—the structural, mechanical and electrical engineers 
and cost estimator—for years. I accept two or three houses with 
large sites per year, since the design process requires a year and 
construction takes equal time. The number of smaller residential 
renovations varies. I enjoy the personal involvement of all aspects 
of design and construction. A staff project architect assists. We 
charge by the hour, and the clients pay consultants directly. We 
charge a retainer fee, which 1s credited to the final invoice. 


INTERIORS 

To me the entire project is a single piece, and our preference is to 
be responsible for the entire package. We will, however, work with 
consultants when we feel the need for expertise we lack. 


- BACKGROUND 


In addition to receiving a bachelor of architecture degree from the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, Richard Bergmann 


attended courses at the University of York, England, and studied 





historic conservation at Cornell. He worked for Eliot Noyes in 
New Canaan, Connecticut, and for Max Urbahn in New York City 
before beginning his own office in 1967. Bergmann has won sever- 
al American Institute of Architects awards for his residential and 


restoration projects. 
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BELOW LEFT: An angled pavilion with an 
early-19th-century doorframe emphasizes the 
front entrance. To the right, an omate railing 
surrounds a flagstone breakfast terrace. BELOW: 
Decks, terraces and cast-iron balconies from New 
Orleans characterize the southwest corner, where 
a sycamore grows through the second-story deck. 
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Your home doesn’t have to be in 
America’s Southwest for you to 
enjoy the fruits of the region’s 
design artistry in your kitchen. 

In fact, Monogram has the good 
manners to accommodate whatever 
you desire in a custom kitchen. 

- For one thing, Monogram is a 
line—a complete line that is carefully 
designed to satisfy the most 
imaginative built-in appliance 
requirements. It is eloquently at 
home in contemporary, formal, 
traditional, country, and provincial 





kitchen design. Its versatility helps 
you produce results that are rarely 
less than splendid. 

For example, you no longer have 
to look to Europe for a wall oven that 
fits completely flush with the wall. 
And handsome is as handsome does: 
electronic controls give you precise 
temperatures for better cooking. 

Monogram™ Component 
Cooktops offer unique and virtually 
infinite permutation and 
combination: gas, electric, updraft, 
downdraft, grill, griddle—all 





Monogram. Your vision need 
be clouded by what to do } 





























elements that can be arranged in 
perpendicular or horizontal clusters }) 
with work spaces in between. | 
The Monogram™ line also 
includes an Induction Cooktop with }, 
the precision of electronic controls 
for yet another option. Only the pan 
heats, not the cooking surface, and 
cleaning this beautiful appliance is 
accomplished with a simple wipe. 
More choice: A Five Burner Gas 
Downdraft Cooktop with extremely 
precise temperature settings has a 
retractable downdraft system; 
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remarkably, it rises to pan-lid height 
for truly efficient removal of 
cooking odors. 

The built-in refrigerator 
dispenses not just ice but cold water 
and crushed ice through the door. 

The electronic dishwasher can 
be integrated with your cabinetry. 


It's more than extraordinary that - 


such a built-in system can be purchased 
from one manufacturer. It’s also very 
convenient, ridding you of what can 


be a shopping and delivery nightmare. 


Service is vastly simplified as 
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well. It starts 
with the 
incomparable 
GE Answer 


Center® service, 


which stands 
ready to answer 
your questions 
at 800.626.2000 
any time of the 
day or night 
every day of the 
year. It goes on 
with the 
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©,1991 General Electric Co. 


industry's most extensive network of 
factory service professionals. 

We simply strive to make 
Monogram a synonym for the best 
in built-in appliances. 





Monogram. 
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JEFF KATZ 





BARRY A. BERKUS 


223 East De La Guerra 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
(805) 963-8901 


ABOVE: One of the challenges Barry Berkus 
met in designing his own Santa Barbara house 
was to create an architectural space that was 
open to the spectacular outside vistas, yet closed 
enough to accommodate his collection of con- 
temporary art. Viewed from the ocean side, the 
curving lines of the glass solarium, domes and 
chimney caps add to the contours of the resi- 
dence. “Wood tends to marry the house to the 
site,” says Berkus of the exterior’s redwood sid- 
ing. ABOVE RIGHT 
ture mirrors the form of the vaulted solarium 


\ Fletcher Benton sculp- 


DESIGN APPROACH 

The buildings I design are assemblages of forms put together to 
intrigue, to invite and to surprise. Woven into the design is the 
regional fabric, as well as references to time, making it a construct 
for a specific place and time. Every house 1s a portrait. [ begin 
with the people who will inhabit the space to look for the story 
that the building will tell. High volumes acknowledge a soaring 
spirit, balanced by intimate spaces for contemplation. Contempo- 
rary imagery is grounded by historical references. I also use Pop- 
scale imagery, taking an element to a size beyond expectation. 
‘The tower form also fascinates me. Materials are usually deter- 
mined by the appropriateness for the region and the attitude of 
the building. Palladio, Frank Lloyd Wright and Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
along with various artists, have influenced my architecture. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 
In our three offices—in Santa Barbara and Irvine, California, and 
Washington, D.C.—we have seventy-eight people, including 
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HERSEY & KYRK 


architects, planners and support staff. We accept as many projects 
as we feel we can give quality time and attention. I am involved 
personally in the conceptual design and have contact with a 
majority of the commissions. Key design and planning principals, 
project architects and designers are selected according to the 
nature of each project. Charges vary with the complexity of the 
program and are negotiated on a per-project basis. 


INTERIORS 
I prefer to work closely with an interior designer who becomes 
immersed in the design and heartbeat of the project. 


BACKGROUND 

Barry A. Berkus studied architecture at the University of South- 
ern California. In 1959 he established his own firm, now called 
the Berkus Group. Projects range from private residences to new 
town planning. The firm has completed houses in Kentucky, 
Arizona, Minnesota, Florida and several cities in Japan and is 
currently master-planning the residential component for Euro 
Disney in France and a marina reclamation city in Malaysia. 














BELOW: The strong forms outside also appear 
in the interior spaces, such as the double-height 
dining room. BELOW LEFT: The axonometric 
drawing reveals the axis of the vault and the 
gabled roof’s 122-foot lengthwise axis. BOT- 
TOM: From the entrance court, the roofline 
introduces a progression of geometric spaces. 
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COURTESY TALLER DE ARQUITECTURA 


DEIDI VON SCHAEWEN 


RICARDO BOFILL 


‘Taller de Arquitectura 
Avenida de la Industria 14 
08960 Sant Just Desvern 
Barcelona 

Spain 

34-3-473-4626 


ABOVE: In 1973 Ricardo Bofill began convert- 
ing a cement factory outside Barcelona, Spain, 
for his main studio, La Fabrica, where he also 
resides. “When I first saw the factory, I was 
immediately taken with the notion of transform 
ing into a work of art a space that everyone from 
critics to colleagues viewed as ugly,” says Bofill 
The towering silos, which once held cement, are 
used as studio space. TOP RIGHT: Bofill’s use of 
the classical language is apparent in one of his 
many public housing projects, Les Echelles du 
Baroque in Paris, which is defined by an elliptical 
glass curtain wall with engaged glass columns 


DESIGN APPROACH 

The identifying cultural quality of an architect is the ability to 
travel, read and understand different civilizations from the forms 
of cities and buildings. The civilizations I have experienced have 
become important to my way of thinking of, feeling and conceiv- 
ing space: that is, the relationship between solid and void, which 
for me defines the essence of architecture. The history of my 
firm, the ‘Taller de Arquitectura, began in the 1960s. In that first 
period, we experimented with traditional regional architecture. In 
1971 I opened an office in Paris, where we began to approach the 
symbolic elements directly associated with French monumental 
architecture. While continuing this work, we have undertaken the 
task of redeveloping parks and gardens in Spain. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

In our Barcelona, Paris and New York offices, there are one hun- 
dred and twenty people from twenty countries. For European 
projects, ideas are developed in Barcelona and technically devel- 
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oped in Paris; projects in North America are conceived in New 
York. The Taller de Arquitectura is a multidisciplinary group 
assembled to confront the complexity of architectural practice. 
Our fee structure depends on the country we are working in. 


INTERIORS 
We have an in-house interior design staff. 


BACKGROUND 

Ricardo Bofill studied at the Escuela Técnica Superior de Arqui- 
tectura in Barcelona and the School of Architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Geneva in Switzerland. In 1960 he established the ‘Taller 
de Arquitectura (Architecture Workshop), which originally com- 
prised architects, designers, a mathematician, a musician, a poet 
and a philosopher. ‘The firm has been responsible for several large- 
scale public housing projects in France, urban planning in Algeria, 
and various buildings and urban projects in Spain. Its current 
commissions include apartments for the Olympic Village for the 
1992 Summer Games in Barcelona, a business center in Moscow 
and a fifty-story building in Chicago. Bofill has won awards from 
France’s Ministry of Culture and has been named an honorary fel- 
low of the American Institute of Architects. 





BELOW: Near the Costa Brava, Bofill designed 
a brown-brick residence for his parents. High 
walls, with tile stairs for sunning, form two sides 
of an interior court. BELOW RIGHT: Stairs in 









pyramidal form rise to the front entrance. “A 
tapering brick obelisk, like a petrified tree, coun- 
terpoints the surrounding cypresses,” he says. 


RIGHT: The main-floor plan of the residence. 


COURTESY TALLER DE ARQUITECTURA 
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LAURENCE BOOTH 


Booth/Hansen Architects 
555 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IL 60605 

(312) 427-0300 


For a house in the Chicago suburbs, Laurence 
Booth used interlocking geometric forms to 
orient the house within a wooded setting. “I’ve 
tried to make the house an instrument by which 
man and nature are integrated,” explains the 
architect. Lines on the arched entrance at 
the motor court, left, create an illusion of depth. 





DESIGN APPROACH 

My work is based on simple structural ideas that express a wide 
variation in character, depending on the client and the landscape. 
I take an optimistic, humanistic viewpoint in order to create 
architectural experiences that resonate with our cultural, ethical 
and social goals—to get beyond stylistic concerns. I admire 
Thomas Jefferson, Palladio, H. H. Richardson and Otto Wagner, 
architects who combined rational planning and proportion with 
cultural content, poetic perception and humanistic experience. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

There are thirty architects in the office, fifteen of whom are regis- 
tered. My partner and I design from four to six residences a year. 
For each project, I personally am very involved in the design with 
a team composed of a technical architect, a design architect and a 
managing architect, who is responsible for the design execution. 
We charge on a percentage-of-construction basis. 


RUSSELL INGRAM 
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BELOW: In the living room, Booth repeated the curves of 
the exterior, unifying it with the interior. The living room 
features a curved fireplace wall that reiterates the shape of 
the garden path outside the room. RIGHT: The axono- 
metric drawing shows the geometry of the house: the cir- 
cular motor court; the linear axis of the living room, below 
it; and two symmetrically angled wings. At left is a tower 
that contains a multilevel library and meditation space. 


HERSEY & KYRK 


INTERIORS 


We prefer to develop the interior design from the beginning— 
you can’t imagine a room unless you know where you're sitting. 


BACKGROUND 

Laurence Booth graduated from Stanford University and 
earned a bachelor of architecture degree from MIT. After 
working in the office of Stanley Tigerman, Booth started his 
own Chicago firm in 1966 and later joined with Paul Hansen. 
He has designed corporate headquarters, several museums, a 
church and numerous houses in the Chicago area and has 
won over twenty awards from the Chicago chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. 
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FRED M. BRIGGS 





218 Monarch Bay DESIGN APPROACH 
Dana Point, CA 92677 My architecture reflects a concern for the qualities admired in 
(714) 499-1300 our profession: scale, order, a direct use of natural materials and a 


display of fine detail. Each project I do demonstrates an honest 
use of basic materials, straightforward structural systems, flexible 
layouts and practical spatial consideration. As the sole owner of 

a small practice, I can and do attend to all aspects of my projects. 
I am always responsive to my clients’ desires, while adhering to 
my belief in creative eclecticism. Above all, | attempt to sur- 
round myself with a staff that is responsive to my convictions 
and has the creative skills needed to participate in every aspect 
of my practice. My architecture has been influenced by the work 
of Frank Lloyd Wright and the Greene brothers for their use of 
wood as an expression of form and by Louis Kahn for the simple 
masses and space he made with concrete. 


BELOW LEFT: The gallery hallways provide 
an ideal setting for the residents to display their 
collections. BELOW: Projecting planes and a 
split double staircase that leads to the pool’s 
terrace distinguish the house’s rear facade. 


On a steep wooded site outside Los Angeles, 
Fred Briggs, collaborating with interior designer 
Sally Sirkin Lewis, created an expansive steel- 
framed contemporary residence for clients with 
an Oriental and contemporary art collection. 
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- OFFICE INFORMATION 


There are three architects in my office, which has a total of 


eight people. I accept at least three residences each year. Be- 


cause most of the projects require site observance, a project 


architect performs services up to the finishing stages, then I 
take over and carry the work to completion. ‘The fee varies 


according to the scale of the project. 


INTERIORS 


] prefer to work with interior designers. The scope of our work, 
with our detailed contemporary designs, demands a team effort. 


BACKGROUND 


Fred M. Briggs holds a bachelor of arts degree from the University 














COURTESY FRED M. BRIGGS, ARCHITECT/JOHN ROLLO 








of Southern California. Since setting up his own firm in 1955, he 


has designed numerous residences, primarily in southern Califor- 


nia. Briggs has designed commercial buildings, for which he has BELOW: 
won American Institute of Architects awards, and a library. 





LEFT: The multilevel house contains rooms for 
almost every purpose; a grand piano adorns the 
music room. BELOW: A nighttime view of the rear 
facade emphasizes the floor-to-ceiling glazing and 


geometric elements that characterize the design 
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ABOVE: The elevation drawing reveals the 
house’s shifting levels and relationship to the site. 
The living room features a Rob- 
ert Motherwell painting from the Elegy series. 









BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


TURNER BROOKS 


4 Howard Street 
Burlington, VP 05401 


(802) 658-0261 


“I thought of the house as a great estate, a 
mansion standing tall and noble in the woods,” 
says Turner Brooks, who combined classical 
balance and a vernacular image in a north- 
western Connecticut residence. BELOW: Large 
windows at the back of the house open it to 
the natural setting. BELOW RIGHT: Smaller 
windows on the entrance facade give the central- 
gabled residence a sense of being closed and 
private. “The expansive facade makes the house 
seem grander than it actually is,” says Brooks. 





DESIGN APPROACH 

I like to think of my houses as stretched, taut, compact forms 
that are distinctly separate objects from the landscape but that 
also fit with it. My buildings are familiar and “houselike” while 
relating to other sources less stable in nature, such as boats or 
locomotives, which gives some of the structures the aspect of 
moving through the landscape. Body and vehicular imagery fre- 
quently appear in my designs. In my houses there 1s usually a 
place, which could be designated the brain or engine room, 
that is the center and visually controlling element of the house. 
Materials are usually rather traditional—although they are not 
always used quite in a traditional manner—mundane, inexpen- 
sive and native to the region. I have been influenced by the 
architectural historian Vincent Scully, H. H. Richardson, Robert 
Venturi and a professor at Yale, Kent Bloomer. 


NICK WHEELER 








} BOTTOM: “With the power lines directly over- 


its way toward the distant hill,” says Brooks of 


head, I am reminded of an electric train making 


a residence he designed in Vermont. “In winter, 


) the curve looks like a snowplow pushing the 


drifts.” BELOW: The adventurous interpreta- 
tion of the traditional New England farm- 
house features a living room that has an angular 


| shed-roofed bay. BELOW RIGHT: Brooks’s 


rendering of the house exhibits his concern fon 


creating a dynamic object in the landscape 
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OFFICE INFORMATION 

There are five people in my office, and we accept as many houses 
as possible, about three a year. I oversee each design. My Boston 
associate, Iom Carey, and I act as critics of each other’s work. Our 
fees are usually based on a percentage of the construction cost. 


INTERIORS 
Whenever possible, we do the interiors ourselves. Occasionally we 
use interior designers as consultants. We also do furniture design. 


BACKGROUND 

‘Turner Brooks has a master of architecture degree from Yale, 
where he currently teaches. The recipient of a Rome Prize, he 
worked with Philip Johnson before starting his own firm in 1974. 
Brooks—80 percent of whose work is residential and in the 
Northeast—has designed a college meeting hall, a housing proj- 
ect, a town plan, and a pedestrian route with architectural ele- 
ments for Hamilton College in Clinton, New York. 


COURTESY TURNER BROOKS, ARCHITECT 





THEODORE BROWN 





950 Battery Street 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
(415) 986-0101 


“All the materials were inspired by the miners’ 
shacks and ghost towns that populate the 
mountains around Telluride,” says Theodore 
Brown of a Colorado house he built of logs and 
concrete with a Cor-Ten steel roof for writers 
John Naisbitt and Patricia Aburdene. BELOW: 
The small tower on the sandstone entrance 
terrace provides 360-degree views of the area. 


BELOW RIGHT: “The ‘tapestry’ door off the entrance terrace was designed as a 
wood weaving and creates a wonderful light pattern inside,” says the architect. 





DESIGN APPROACH 

My work is spatially exuberant and romantic. Each design 
expresses a theme that 1s derived from the site and the use of 
materials. Varying intensities of natural light are juxtaposed and 
related to spaces within. Simple materials are used, but the feel- 
ing is of great luxuriousness: Each structure should contain a 
“great space” that integrates the design elements. The site, con- 
text and functions generate the form. The project is considered a 
part of the greater rural or urban design, as well as a discrete set 
of spaces within. And I have a varied vocabulary in the use of 
materials, having completed houses in steel, glass and logs. Both 
Eero Saarinen and Paul Rudolph have influenced my work. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

In my office of twenty-one people are eight architects, as well as 
interior designers, draftspeople and model builders. We usually do 
two or three houses a year. I personally oversee each one and am 
responsible for the design and all meetings with the client. A 
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GOOD NEWS 


Disaster Av i 
Upstairs, Downstairs! 


FIREMAN'S FUND RESIDENTIAL 
CONSULTING SERVICE 
PREVENTS DUAL DISASTERS 
IN CHICAGO HOMES. 


Two disasters were recently 
prevented when a safety consul- 
tant, provided as a service of 
Prestige Plus from Fireman’s 
Fund, uncovered problems in a 
pair of Chicago’s grand Victorian 
homes. 

In one, a cracked patch of 
mason’s mortar, used to join the 
basement gas furnace to an out- 
side vent, was found to be leaking 
deadly carbon monoxide into the 
home. 

The second home's hazard 
was found upstairs, in the attic. It 
came to light when our consultant 
noticed a telltale spot of white dry 
rot. Further investigation revealed 
a roof leak that had eroded the 
chimney mortar. Unchecked, this 
could have ignited a devastating 
chimney fire. 

Both potentially fatal flaws 
were quickly repaired. On-site 
safety inspections are a unique 
service available to owners of high 
value homes insured by Prestige 
Plus from Fireman's Fund. 

If you’d like coverage that 
goes beyond the ordinary, consider 
Prestige Plus. 

For a free brochure, please 
call 1-800-736-9741, ext. 31, 
or contact your local indepen- 
dent agent or broker represent- 
ing Fireman’s Fund. 


Fireman's Fund. We Insure Good News. 
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© 1991 Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 





ABOVE: “The house steps up the hill,” explains Brown. The kitchen/dining wing, 
foreground, overlooks a stream. “All materials used in the residence were selected for 
their ability to age,” adds Brown. “They'll look better with time and gain a patina.” 


project captain handles the project day to day. We set a maximum 
fee and bill hourly toward that maximum. If we go over that, we 
do not charge; 1f under, we do not bill for the remaining fee. 


INTERIORS 

We like to do the interior design ourselves. In some residences 
we have designed the sofas and tables, as well as selecting the 
carpets and other furnishings. For clients who have had their own 
interior designers, we have been able to work successfully with 
other design professionals. 


BACKGROUND 

Theodore Brown received a bachelor of architecture degree from 
the University of Colorado and did postgraduate work at Harvard. 
In New York, he worked with Cesar Pelli at Gruen Associates and 
with Paul Rudolph before setting up his own San Francisco firm in 
1974. His firm has designed hotels and corporate headquarters, 
and has been selected to design an information sciences complex 
for Stanford University. He has completed residences in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Colorado and California, and has won a state American 
Institute of Architects award. 
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COURTESY THEODORE BROWN, ARCHITECT 


frames matches the strength of the lodgepole pine 










TOP: The tub of the master bath is set in a 
raised window alcove. The gable shape of the 
window mirrors the room’s high peaked ceiling. 
ABOVE: Double glass-and-wood doors lead into 
the house from a deck that looks out to the creek. 
“The strength of the concrete door and window 


log structure,” Brown points out. BELOW: The 
site plan shows the relationship of the L-shape 
house to the creek that cuts across the property. 
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ris.With its elegant curvilinear and floral 
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» Open Sunday Noon-5PM (except Paramus). We ship anywhere in the U.S 


design just the 
right accent. Use it wall-to-wall 
or as an area rug. Even on stairs or in halls. 
If you like living in the past as well as the 
present, come to the court of Einstein Moom}y. 


Einstein Moomyy 
‘The Carpet Department Store’ 
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MARIO CAMPI AND FRANCO PESSINA 





Via Giuseppe Motta 12 
6900 Lugano 
Switzerland 

41-91 -233-296 


Subtle geometries characterize a residence near 


Lugano, Switzerland, designed by architects 


Mario Campi (right) and Franco Pessina (far 


right). BELOW: Built in the Rationalist tradi- 
tion found in northern Italy and the Ticino re- 
gion of Switzerland, the house combines me- 
ticulously formulated geometric elements with a 
sense of architectural history. Resting on a slop- 
ing site, the U-shaped residence surrounds a 
courtyard and affords views of Lago di Lugano. 


DESIGN APPROACH 
As time passes, every architectural project becomes part of daily 
life and, eventually, of history, allowing a glimpse of lost chances 
and forgotten opportunities. It is necessary only to search among | 
these stones, to turn back and look again at the past for new I 
perspectives to suddenly appear before us. We examine the past 
to find confirmation of our own preferences, in order to recon- 
struct our own present through the plans and drawings into which } 
the history of architecture 1s fragmented. We have chosen to 
immerse ourselves in the work of transformation, or rather, re- 
vision, of modern traditions. Structural inventiveness, rigorous 
constructiveness, the search for a simplification and reduction of | 
language, and the insistence on contrasts and on the specific are © 
constants 1n our work. We have been influenced by Giuseppe } 
‘Terragni and, generally speaking, Italian Rationalism. 
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COURTESY MARIO CAMPI/FRANCO PESSINA ARCHITETTI 
COURTESY MARIO CAMPI/FRANCO PESSINA ARCHITETTI 
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LEFT: Stark lines of the master suite’s terrace, 
on the top floor at the tip of one wing, contrast 
with the Alpine greenery. The terrace also pro- 
vides views of the lake and courtyard below. 





RIGHT: A spiral staircase gives private passage from the 
first-floor entrance to the guest suite. The railing recalls a 
| linear motif that appears throughout the residence, while the 
oak floor brightens the atriumlike space. BELOW: The first- 
and second-floor plans show the house’s organization with- 
in a golden-section rectangle and around a curved fireplace. 





OFFICE INFORMATION 

In our office of sixteen people there are six architects. We accept 
as marly residential projects as are proposed and oversee each one 
TI personally. Our fees are based on a tariff established by the Swiss 
RON Society of Engineers and Architects. 
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INTERIORS 
We occasionally design the interiors ourselves. 


4 
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BACKGROUND 

Mario Campi graduated from the Federal Institute of 
‘Technology in Zurich, where he recently served as dean of 
the architecture department. He started his own firm in 1962 
with Franco Pessina, who studied at the drafting school in 
Bellinzona, Switzerland. Campi and Pessina have designed 
numerous residences around Lugano, Switzerland, and are 
eurrently at work on the IBM headquarters in Zurich and a 
municipal housing project in Lugano. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. NORMAN MCGRATH 


CENTERBROOK 


Box 955 
Essex, CT 06426 
(203) 767-0175 


ABOVE: On a windswept hill in western Con 
necticut, William Grover of Centerbrook Archi 
tects and Planners created a contemporary 
adaptation of the New England style. “The resi 
dence was designed to take advantage of the 
views and the climatic conditions of its setting 

says Grover. The southern entrance faca 

plays two sharply gabled wings that are joined 
by a lattice-front entrance porch, with a sola 
um and second-floor hall at rear. The principals 
of Centerbrook (inset, clockwise from lowe) 
right) are Mark Simon, Jefferson B. Riley, Chad 
Floyd, Robert L. Harper and William H. Grover 





DESIGN APPROACH 

Our work is eclectic. We often blend modern and historical ele- 
ments in surprising ways to make buildings that are comfortably 
familiar at first glance, fresh at a second look. We try to create 
buildings that weather gracefully and grow richer with age. 
Although we use a wide range of materials and elements, we pre- 
fer to work with those that are traditional and time-tested in the 
region in which we are working. We want our buildings to be good 
neighbors and to seem as if they had always been there. We work 
closely with our clients to make designs that are based on their 
own visions, needs and dreams. Many architects have influenced 
us, but Charles Moore—our former teacher and partner—taught 
us that listening is an architect’s most important skill. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

‘here are five partners among the thirty-five architects in the ) 
office. We accept from ten to twenty residential projects a year, 
and size is of no importance. Collaborating with an experienced 
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oversees a project from beginning to end. Our fee is based on 
a percentage of the construction cost. 
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project manager, one of the partners personally designs and 











INTERIORS Zs 

We do some interiors ourselves, but we also enjoy working with = ‘ 
interior designers. Our precise working arrangements vary to fit 
. each situation comfortably. yu 
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BACKGROUND , a be | 
_ Each of the partners—Chad Floyd, William H. Grover, Robert L. ] uu 
| Harper, Jefferson B. Riley and Mark Simon—has a master of 
| architecture degree. Formed in 1975, Centerbrook Architects 
_and Planners has completed numerous institutional projects, 

including buildings at Dartmouth and Williams colleges, a neuro- 

biology laboratory, two art centers and five museums. The firm’s 
residences are located throughout the country, particularly in the 
- Northeast. Many of their houses have won American Institute of 
| Architects awards and other honors. 


























COURTESY CENTERBROOK ARCHITECTS AND PLANNERS 

















ABOVE: The first-floor plan reveals the house’s organization around a garden 
court. LEFT: The screen porch provides vistas to the north, west and south. 
“The views are like paintings, and the windows act as frames,” notes Grover. 


BELOW: The traditional aspects of the clapboard siding and cedar shingles 
are offset by the projecting porch off the dining room and the vertical bands 
of casement windows flanking the chimney in the west wing’s living room. 





PETER CHERMAYEFF AND PETER SOLLOGUB 


Cambridge Seven Associates 
1050 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, MA 02138 

(617) 492-7000 


BELOW: The gallery of Ivan and Jane Clark 
Chermayeff’s barn, moved to New York State 
and adapted to its current site by Cambridge 
Seven Associates architects Peter Chermayeff, 
left, and Peter Sollogub, was formed around the 
structure's oak post-and-beam construction. 
The space is filled with the Chermayeffs’ collec- 
tions of folk art, toys and various contempo- 
rary works. BOTTOM RIGHT: The architects 
designed steel-framed bridges with wood 
decking that run the entire length of the gal- 
lery, connecting the living spaces at either end. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: NORMAN MCGRATH 
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DESIGN APPROACH 

We founded our firm, Cambridge Seven Associates, because we 
believe that individual strengths and talents in various areas of 
design reinforce each other through collaboration. ‘The goal of this} 
approach is to be able to undertake challenging and complex proj- | 
ects, to expand the thinking of clients and to achieve an integra- 
tion of multidisciplinary design. We have a commitment to apply 
fresh thinking to each design and to search without any formal 
preconceptions for appropriate solutions to problems. Combining 
different skills has led to the creation of buildings with varied 
images—some are bold and distinctive in character; others fit 
into their surroundings in a quiet and reticent way. The ultimate 
result depends on the careful detailing and execution of all the 
components, each integrated into a comprehensive unity. 





OFFICE INFORMATION 
There are fifty-five people in our office, of whom twenty-eight are 
registered architects. True to Cambridge Seven Associates’ origi- 


RICHARD MANDELKORN 





SHEAFFER, 


For the dealer nearest you, call 1-800-FINE PEN. 





nal conception, we offer services from urban design to interior 
and industrial design. We usually charge a flat fee based on the 
scope of the work and the extent of our involvement. 


INTERIORS 
Generally speaking, we prefer to do the interiors. We have, 
however, worked with other interior designers. 


BACKGROUND 
Peter Chermayeff and Peter Sollogub hold master of architecture 
degrees from Harvard. Peter Chermayeff was one of the founding 
principals of Cambridge Seven Associates, established in 1962 by 
five architects and two designers; Sollogub, also a principal, joined 
the firm in 1975. The firm has completed a wide variety of proj- 
ects, among them a number of aquariums, museums, hotels, 
schools and university buildings and an amusement park. Cur- 
rently the firm is at work on aquariums in Genoa, Italy, and Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee; a habitat center for the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service in Harpers Ferry, West Virginia; a museum 
of railroad technology in Sacramento, California; and a math and 
computer science building for Carleton College in Northfield, 
Minnesota. Cambridge Seven Associates has won numerous 
American Institute of Architects awards and other design honors. 


ABOVE RIGHT: A cross section shows how the architects manipu- 
lated the spaces within the preexisting infrastructure of the barn. 
RIGHT: On the field side, windows opening onto a slate-and-wood 
deck and lap pool extend the lower level of the house. The railing 
around the pool is marine rigging. BELOW: The 8,000-square-foot, 
125-year-old barn was transformed for year-round living and “de- 
signed to emphasize space and structure,” says Chermayeff. Rows of 
continuous windows open up the structure and allow light to flood it. 


COURTESY CAMBRIDGE SEVEN ASSOCIATES/JOHN ROLLO. 
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| Our competitors will be most unhappy to hear about two important 


) . 
‘evolutions in Architect Series technology. 
First, [The Architect Series” windows and doors are now available with 


exterior aluminum cladding, making them virtually maintenance-free. 
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FRUSTRATING NEWS FOR ANY WINDOW COMP 
TRYING TO COPY LAST YEAR’S ARCHITECT SERIES. 
INTRODUCING THIS YEAR’S ARCHITECT SERIES. 
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Second, a new kind of between-the-glass spacer not only improves 


4 Et aesthetics and insulating qualities, it makes it easier than ever 





to create custom windows with elaborate muntin patterns. 
Integral Light 


Technology:™ New interior 


So visit us today. See how far we ve come. And how far 


1 spacer and exterior 
! aluminum cladding 











‘other window companies have to go. Free full-color Pella idea booklet. The Pella 
Call 1-800-524-3700 toll free or mail in Window 
| : ; : this coupon. 73 Store 
| For more information and the location Name__ ea 
! Address a 
of The Pella Window Store® nearest you, “ty eee Seste 


Zip_ ___Phone- a = 


ll g . I plan to: 0 build 0 remodel O replace 
Ca I- O 0-524- 370 Oh Mail to: Pella Windows and Doors, Dept. C0101, 100 Main Street, Pella, IA 


50219. Also available throughout Canada, Japan and Australia. Coupon 
answered in 24 hours. © 1991 Rolscreen Company 


BUILT TO IMPOSSIBLY HIGH STANDARDS. OUR OWN: 





CICOGNANI KALLA 





16 East Fifty-third Street 
New York, NY 10022 
(212) 308-4811 


BELOW RIGHT: For Rolling Stone editor and 
publisher Jann Wenner and his wife, Jane, 
Pietro Cicognani and Ann Kalla renovated and 
partially restored a Norman-style house located 
in East Hampton. The architects brought in 
Italian workmen to create the pigmented stuc- 
co exterior. BELOW: The plan shows the re- 
lationship of the house, far left, to the outside 
“rooms” conceived by Cicognani and Kalla. 
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DESIGN APPROACH 

Our residential design tends to emphasize the openness of space 
and the quality of materials and to be generous toward the land- 
scape. Public and private spaces are well defined, and we like to 
fill our interiors with light. As a result, long vistas, controlled 
views, courtyards, towers and natural materials figure prominently © 
in our designs. For each project, we do an in-depth analysis of the 
site and the client’s needs before elaborating various design alter- 
natives. We then select the materials and detail the design. Louis 
Kahn, Russell Page, Erik Gunnar Asplund and Adolf Loos have 
influenced our architecture. 





OFFICE INFORMATION 

Three architects work under the personal supervision of the two 
principals to design up to ten single-family residences each year. 
We strongly believe in a team approach to our work and delegate 
responsibility to the other architects accordingly. The minimum 
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_size project is 4,000 square feet, unless it is extremely interesting. 


ily pically we charge a percentage of the construction cost for the 
‘architecture; our work on furniture and furnishings is billed on an 
hourly basis. 


INTERIORS 

When the interior designer 1s chosen by the client, we work 
closely with him or her from the inception of a project. How- 
ever, we often design interiors ourselves. 


BACKGROUND 

Both principals, Pietro Cicognani and Ann Kalla, received their 
master of architecture degrees from Columbia, where they 
continue to act as teachers and visiting critics. hey started 
their firm in 1985. Previously, Cicognani worked for Mitchell/ 
Giurgola Architects and Kalla worked for James Stewart Polshek 
and Partners. Their residential work includes a number of re- 
novations, in Manhattan, New York State and Rome. They have 
also designed several offices and stores, such as a Polo/Ralph 
Lauren shop in Geneva, and are currently at work on a residence 
jin Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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BELOW LEFT: Wisteria grows on the pergola 
bordering the rose garden, which features circu- 
lar seating and child-size table and chairs. The 
high-gabled, ocher-stucco and slate-roofed house 
is visible beyond a privet hedge. BELOW: Over 
the terra-cotta-paver poolside is a retractable 
canvas canopy; the freestanding column is mar- 
bleized stucco. “The swimming pool area was 
conceived as a room within the private park over- 
looking the rear of the house,” says Cicognani. 





STUART COHEN 





644 South Clark Street 
Suite 200 

Chicago, IL 60602 
(312) 939-2992 


BELOW RIGHT: 
tiny town house seem much grander than it actu- 
ally is, we introduced a two-story skylighted 
hall,” says Stuart Cohen, who with former part- 
ner Anders Nereim remodeled the 19th-century 
Victorian residence in Chicago. “New side win- 
dows reorient the spaces of the corner house to 
a park at its side.” BELOW: Cohen with part- 
ner Julie Hacker. BOTTOM: The floor plans. 
“The main floor of the house was previously one 
space divided into living and dining rooms. A 
remodeled garage addition expanded the rear 
of the house on both levels,” explains Cohen. 
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RUSSELL INGRAM 


“In an attempt to make the 


DESIGN APPROACH 

Our architecture has a modern sense of space and continuity but 
is created from traditional forms and details. We always begin 
our work from a perceived sense of appropriateness and are con- | 
cerned with the relationship of the building to its surroundings 
and to the history of the place where it is built. We are interested | 
in the visual extension of space through the use of such elements + 
as natural light, windows, walls, moldings and cabinets. My de- 
sign influences range from Sir Edwin Lutyens to Le Corbusier. 






OFFICE INFORMATION 

There are six people in the office, four of them-registered archi- 

tects. Depending on the size of the projects, we accept between 
six and ten projects a year. I work with my partner, Julie Hacker, 

to oversee the development, design and detailing of each project. 
Our fee is usually a percentage of the construction cost, but we 
are always willing to work on an hourly basis. 
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INTERIORS 
Though we do not employ an interior designer, we have done 
| interiors for some clients, including the selection of furniture, 
fabric and wallcoverings. We are also happy to work with a 
client’s designer to determine finishes, materials and colors. 
In general, though, we prefer to design everything that is per- 
manently attached to the building and consider everything 
else the domain of the interior designer. 
| 
BACKGROUND 
) Stuart Cohen received both his bachelor and master of archi- 
} tecture degrees from Cornell. He worked in the offices of 


Richard Meier, Philip Johnson and John Burgee before SOM Es BELOW LEFT: The dining room chandelier and 
jing his own firm in Chicago in 1974. His firm has designed marble fireplace are original to the town house. 
residences, offices for Bank America Mortgage and a public The architects treated the built-in cabinets as 
: — ee ; furniture by putting turned-bun furniture feet 
)works building. He has won several Chicago-chapter Ameri- into their toe spaces. BELOW: The living room is 
can Institute of Architects awards, has exhibited his work separated from the dining room, beyond, by piers 


with doors that fold back against them. “We 


internationally and was included in the “40 Under 40” exhi- Sa Ui aN Ae ae Eye 
’ opened the wall on either side of the piers and 


) bition of promising young architects in 1976. upward to the hall’s skylight,” notes Cohen. 








DAVID COLEMAN 





9 Marble Avenue 
Burlington, VP 05401 


(802) 658-1553 


‘It's a warm and inviting cottage,” says David 
Coleman, who blended New England vernacular 
and classical traditions in the design of a clap- 
board house in a Vermont forest. “The house’s 
front has a fairy-tale quality,” he says. “It is in- 
tended to greet you with open arms. It’s informal 
and playful and merges with the landscape.” 





DESIGN APPROACH 

Recently P’ve been exploring the archaic expressions from which 
the classical language evolved as a means to develop a more sim- 
ple, genuine and dynamic architecture, rich in suggestion but free : 
of cliché. A building is a component of a larger fabric, so it has 

the opportunity to inspire its audience and enhance its immedi- 
ate environment. This is where the creative process begins. 
Many of my projects incorporate geometric and organic forms— 
gables, pyramids, rotundas, vaults and serpentine partitions— 
while design elements vary, from glass doors and circular windows 
to monumental stairs, terraces and custom railings. Prominent 
materials include cedar siding, maple and cherry. floors, Vermont 
marble and terra-cotta tile. Historically, | have been influenced by — 
Alvar Aalto, Erik Gunnar Asplund, Carl Larsson and Aldo Rossi. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 
Because we assemble a team of consultants on a project-by-proj- 
ect basis, the size of the office varies, but every design is done 
personally by me. I do between six and ten residences a year 











cand will accept any project from furniture and lighting design to 
large residences. Depending on the job, I charge an hourly fee, a 
- ms = “ - 

fixed fee or a percentage of the construction cost. 


INTERIORS 

Most interiors are designed in my office as an integral part of 
the process. If the client chooses an interior designer, we work 
closely with him or her to ensure a harmonious result. 


BACKGROUND 

David Coleman graduated with a bachelor of architecture de- 
gree from the Rhode Island School of Design and studied 
planning in Denmark. After working in the office of Michael 
Graves, Coleman set up his own firm in 1986 and has recently 
opened a branch office on Bainbridge Island, Washington. He is 
actively involved in community planning and has designed resi- 
dential and commercial structures all over the country, particular- 
ly in Vermont. He has also done work in Denmark. 





COURTESY DAVID COLEMAN 


ABOVE: The elevation drawing of the house’s entrance facade. 
LEFT: Overlooking a fern-filled lawn, the monumental west fa- 
cade features a broad gabled roofline that addresses the scale of 
the mountains beyond. “The facade is formal, majestic: a crown 
on top of the series of natural terraces,” notes Coleman. BOT- 
TOM LEFT: Balcony doors open up the master bedroom, where 
vibrant colors on the beaded-board paneling and trim were 
inspired by Swedish artist Carl Larsson. BELOW: Cross-mullions 
merge the oculus—‘the eye of the house’—with the grid of the 
wall. “I don’t like adding elements indiscriminately, but I do like 
to work with elements abstracted from history,” says Coleman. 















STEVEN CONGER 





The Aspen Design Group DESIGN APPROACH 

450 South Galena, #202 My work is eclectic in the sense that I view each client and 
Aspen, CO 81611 site as a unique constellation of opportunities, constraints, 
(303) 925-3021 dreams and history. With this many variables, combined 


with an open attitude, each project takes on a life of its 
own and seems to dictate how it should be designed. In 
the process, the contribution of the client is an asset. Our 
buildings have a sculptural feel about them, and there 

is always a lot of natural light coming in from all directions. 
‘The space is usually complex, and the structural system 

is often expressed as one of the main design features. At the 
heart of many of our residences are large central spaces. 
Lately we’ve done a number of log buildings. The archi- 
tects who have been most important to me are Greene and 
Greene—who happen to be my great-uncles—and contem- 
porary Japanese architects Arata Isozaki, Kisho Kurokawa 
and Fumihiko Maki. 

















BELOW: Steven Conger’s cedar-shingled design 
for an Aspen residence nestles into its setting 
between a flat meadow and a steep bank on Cas- 
tle Creek. “The residents asked for small-scale 
spaces and a design that was innovative yet had 
traditional roots,” says Conger. At right, above 
the entrance, is a viewing tower; at left is a 
studio with a reading tower above. RIGHT: The 
plan shows the basic L-shape of the residence 
and the position of the towers in the two wings. 





COURTESY THE ASPEN DESIGN GROUP. 
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OFFICE INFORMATION 

There are four architects in our office of fourteen people. We do 
‘about five houses each year. I am personally responsible for the 
design of each building, and I work closely with the project man- 
ager—who is involved through the entire process—and the client 
on the schematic and design development; the construction docu- 
_ments are done primarily by the project manager. We charge a per- 
centage of the construction cost, a fixed fee or by the hour. 


INTERIORS 

‘We have an interior designer on staff, and I also do some of the 
interior design. If the client has a designer, we work with him or 
her in the same creative way that we do with the client. 


/BACKGROUND 

/Steven Conger has a master of architecture degree from Yale. 
Since starting The Aspen Design Group in 1979, he has designed 
-anumber of residences and condominiums, mostly in Colorado, a 
‘commercial center in California and an inn in Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico. In addition, Conger was chosen to take part in designing an 
‘international children’s camp in Tbilisi in the Soviet Union. 


; 












LEFT: Inside the house, a peaked-ceiling living 
room features a double-helix stair of cherrywood 
that leads to the bedrooms, below, and view- 
ing tower, above. “Despite the cold climate,” he 
observes, “the residence uses very little heat.” 


BELOW: For a 35-acre site outside of Aspen, 
Conger designed a log structure with cedar siding. 
“The form of the residence builds up to the Great 
Hall,” explains Conger, “the core of the house.” 








RICHARD DALRYMPLE 


Pacific Associates Planners 
Architects 

427 C Street 

Suite 200 

San Diego, CA 92101 
(619) 239-7971 


BOTTOM: Given a request for a formal house 
for entertaining and the physical requirements of 
a tropical forest setting, Richard Dalrymple 
designed a contemporary residence for a couple 
in Singapore. “I wanted to achieve a sense of the 
beauty and ritual that are such an important 
part of life there,” explains Dalrymple. Deep 
protective overhangs, black sandstone and white 
plaster distinguish the front facade. “The front 
door centers the major axis through the house,” 
he says. BELOW: A music pavilion curves 
outward into a surrounding pool. “The sound of 
water is always present,” notes the architect 





DESIGN APPROACH 

Though my work is difficult to describe in visual terms, it is very 
diverse, ranging from a formal, high-style architecture to more 
casual. I am interested in creating emotional and experiential re- 
sponses to particular situations. My approach to design 1s plu- 
ralistic. A design springs from the project’s site, its users and its 
purpose; I constantly try to capitalize on opportunities presented 


by the site, climate and program. My desire is to give each project | 


an individual personality based on its unique combination of re- 
quirements. Design elements have to do with views, ventilation, 
position in the landscape, perception of space and light, and 
emphasizing awareness of daily activities. The palette of mate- 
rials is wide open and relates to budget, location and, most impor- 
tant, feeling. Materials I have used range from polished stones, 
bronze and gold leaf to plywood and drywall. I will use any mate- 
rial or aesthetic device that communicates the feeling I want to 
capture. My strongest influence was working under Tony Lums- 
den at Daniel Mann Johnson & Mendenhall. 


JIM MCHUGH 
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J. Seward Johnson, Jr. 


The first book on this artist’s work is now available. $45 
Leather bound Museum Edition just published. $900 


1991 EXHIBITIONS 


Bronze, Lifesize 


Knoxville Museum of Art 
San Antonio Riverwalk 

Boston Four Seasons Hotel 
Houston Waterford Harbor 


Luxembourg Villa Vauban 


SCULPTURE PLACEMENT, LID. 


P.O. Box 9709, Washington, D.C. 20016 _ tele: 202-362-9310 fax: 202-944-4416 








OFFICE INFORMATION 

In our San Diego office we have fourteen people; in Jakarta, fifty- 
seven. We accept as many residential projects as I can be actively 
involved in. I’m personally involved with each project, but I also 
work with other designers in the office. Our fees vary, depending 
on the client and the project. 


INTERIORS 

We do interior design ourselves but believe that a healthy col- 
laboration with an outside designer can be wonderful. Archi- 
tecture’s finest merit is that it is not done by one person. 


BACKGROUND 

Richard Dalrymple received his bachelor of architecture degree 
from the California Polytechnic State University, San Luis Obis- 
po. In 1980 he established his firm, Pacific Associates Planners 
Architects (PAPA), which also has an office in Jakarta, Indonesia. 
Dalrymple has completed residences in San Diego, Jakarta, Bali 
and Singapore, and is currently working on hotels in Indonesia 
and Malaysia, and a mixed-use project in San Diego. He has won 
local and state American Institute of Architects awards. 





COURTESY PACIFIC ASSOCIATES PLANNERS ARCHITECTS 





ABOVE: “The stair creates a soft ascent to the bedrooms and more private areas of the 
house,” explains Dalrymple. Contrasting with the horizontality of the house is the family \ 
wing’s winding stairwell with a stainless-steel rail and small rectangular clerestory windows. 
LEFT: The plan shows the house’s curvilinear spaces and their relationship to the surrounding | 
n= pools. BELOW: “By far the most dramatic view of the residence is looking toward the living 4 
= WS) room from the central courtyard and pool,” says Dalrymple. “It reveals the Oriental principles 
POR eae aaa | of positive and negative space, light and dark, the essence of water and the magic of lighting.” 
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DECORATION & DESIGN BUILDING 
979 THIRD AVENUE (at 58th St.) NEW YORK CITY 10022 + 212-758-6830 
ATLANTA * BOSTON + CHICAGO + DALLAS + DANIA » DENVER «+ DETROIT » HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES 


MINNEAPOLIS « SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE * WASHINGTON, D.C. __ Full-Color, 200-Page Catalog with Specifications—$50.00 
TO THE TRADE 


ARTHUR Q. DAVIS 





335 Julia Street DESIGN APPROACH 
New Orleans, LA 70130 We want our buildings to be honest, serious and functional. Above | 
(504) 566-0888 all, we strive to make buildings that are beautiful. Our designs are | 


concerned with the interplay of forms, and we allow ourselves 
considerable freedom in the selection of materials, textures and 
colors. In most instances, we feel that the forms will grow out of 
. the selection of the materials. Concrete, for example, has more 
“I don’t like buildings that are merely stylish. A acti alvahdiath Seon die ‘anid 
good building will not only satisfy a client's Plastic potential, while the use of steel dictates a rigid structure. 
immediate needs but will enhance the locale for | We believe that regional architecture should include historical 
Te: >” cay - OC) 1S ree sets . . 
ages to come,” says Arthur Davis. three sets’ 1 ene and a respect for the climate, the terrain and the sur- 
of French doors open to the courtyard of an : ; ; . : 
early-19th-century Creole cottage renovated by | Toundings. Walter Gropius influenced my analytical approach to 
Davis in New Orleans. The architect began re- hu ilding, and I also acknowledge Louis Sullivan.and Frank Lloyd 
storing it in 1969 and later made it his home ; 7 : : re : 
Wright for their use of space and juxtaposition of materials. 





OFFICE INFORMATION 

Six of the ten people in my office are registered architects. Each 
year we do two to five houses. I am involved in the conceptual 
design of each project, while the development of the design solu- 

















tion is delegated to a project architect who 1s responsible 
| for the detailed planning. Depending on the size and 

| complexity of the project, we charge a fee based on a per- 
}centage of the construction cost or on a multiplier of our 

) direct personal expense. 

INTERIORS 

| Although we develop the interior design for certain proj- 
}ects, we often coordinate our work with interior designers 
selected by the client. 


\ 

“BACKGROUND 

H - 7 : we 

) After graduating from the architecture schools at ‘Tulane and 

) Harvard, Arthur Q. Davis worked in the office of Eero Saarinen 
\before starting his own firm in 1947 in New Orleans. Over the 
jlast forty years, Davis has designed hotels, and public and gov- 
‘ernment buildings around the world, as well as the Superdome 
in New Orleans. In addition to serving on various American 
Institute of Architects committees, Davis has won many local, 
jregional and national AIA awards. 

| 
! 
} BELOW: In the low, rolling hills of Mississippi, Davis designed a country house for an 
Indian couple. The architect describes the design, with its timber a exposed wood struc- 
tural elements, as “rustic contemporary.” RIGHT: “A Jain temple doorway was incorporated 


into the structure as a focal element for the entrance facade,” Davis points out. INSET 
The plan shows the residence’s public and private wings, set at an angle to each other 
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CARL DAY 


139 Ocean Avenue Extension DESIGN APPROACH 
Santa Monica, CA 90402 My work is the product of a quest for a solution that is of the 
(213) 454-0650 present and timeless. I try to create a clear, masterful solution by | 


analyzing the needs and desires of the client, while balancing all 
the real and arbitrary forces. The final result is an exciting and 
sensitive oneness: All the details, elements, spaces and feelings 
of how the final building and gardens are designed relate to one 
idea. We prefer materials that have their own inner beauty and 
that will survive the effects of time, the elements and use. I have 
been influenced by the work of Mies van der Rohe, Le Corbusier 
and Luis Barragan, predominantly for their use of simplicity, 
light and elegance. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

The size of our office varies from four to nine, and there are 
always enough architects to service the projects we undertake. 
We have handled twenty projects in one year, but the quantity 
we accept depends on the complexity and phase of the projects 
under way. I generate all conceptual designs and attend all the 
client meetings during the design development, as well as major 





JEFF KATZ 


BELOW: On a canal in Venice, California, Carl Day designed a town house filled with 
light, space and views. Crisscrossing steel beams and catwalks of open decking expose 
the living room to the third floor; both are bathed in natural light. RIGHT: The axo- 
nometric drawing shows how the architect opened up the house within the narrow site. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: MARY E. NICHOLS 
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Miele. 


In a throw-away society, there’s a 


name for our customers: 


Rebels. 


na world that accepts mediocrity, they insist 
on excellence 


In a society of quick-change fads and trendy glitter, 
they value permanence 


Though they don't mind paying for the best, t 
adamantly refuse to settle for the price 


In the things they wear ... the personal environm 
they create ... the products they use and enjoy 
they make a statement about the enduring pleasure 
of quality 


iele has been dedicated to satisfying this kind of 
customer for nearly a century 


Our appliances are known throughout Europe as the 
very top-of-the-line. Superbly designed. Constructed 
of superior materials. Meticulously engineered for 
impeccable performance. Today ... tomorrow ... and 
for years to come 


SS 


ele is a German company managed by third- 
generation descendants of our founding families 
Nearly a third of our employees have been with us for 
more than 25 years. There is a continuity of leadership 
here ... and a long-standing spirit of pride. Our 
engineers and designers, our scientists and craftsmen, 
simply won't compromise on quality. Perhaps that's 
why Miele has led the industry in technological 
innovations: the first tub washing machine. Europe's 
first dishwasher and first tumble dryer. The world’s first 
computer-controlled appliances 


We care about our reputation for ongoing consu 
oriented research and product development. And we 
care about the environment, too. For decades (long 
before it became a fashionable cause) we worked on 
design advances geared to conserving energy and 


protecting natural resources 


Which is another reason we build our appliances to last 


more enduring vision 


the reverse of tl 
available t 
from preferred dealers 


For informa 


-800-289-MIELE. 


Miele 


Anything else is a compromise 


please cali: 





BELOW: A spiral staircase ascends from the 
ground floor through the living room to the 
mezzanine and roof. BOTTOM: On the lower 
level of the double-height living room is a study. 





ABOVE: Privacy is preserved by a low barrier and a glass-block wall, below, that screens the 
master bedroom from passersby. On the upper floors, French doors extending the entire 
width of the house, and a roof deck on top, provide panoramic vistas of the surroundings. 


economic and quality-of-construction meetings with the 
client and/or contractors. Staff architects are phased into the 
project as it develops. For the conceptual design phase, we 
charge by the hour, and when the project’s scope has been 
determined, we give a cost to prepare the construction docu- 
ments and other services required to complete the project. 


INTERIORS 

We believe that interior design is as integral to the archi- 
tecture as the structural, mechanical and landscape design 
aspects. When we find designers who specialize 1n interior 
architecture and share our beliefs, we are happy to have them 
as part of the team. 





BACKGROUND 

Carl Day received his bachelor of architecture degree from the 
University of Houston and later worked in Craig Ellwood’s Los 
Angeles office. He began his firm in 1964 and has completed 
-numerous residences and studios for a broad range of clients. 
He has won two American Institute of Architects awards. 
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RICHARD ENGLAND 


26 Merchants Street 
Valletta 

Malta 

356-330-171 


BELOW: “The spaces are meant to be a poem,” 
says Richard England, also a poet and a sculp- 
tor, describing the multifaceted garden he de- 
signed for his wife, Myriam, at their house on 
Malta. The pool, called the Waters of Reflection, 
“holds the amorphous zones of the garden 
together,” England explains. BELOW RIGHT: 
Driftwood and an antique stone lion are dis- 
played near an ikebana studio, which Myriam 
England uses as a private meditation space. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: SIMON BROWN 





DESIGN APPROACH 

I describe my work as an architecture of regionalism that is also 
an expression of its time: a Mediterranean collection of abstract 
forms basking in the sun. In all my buildings I try to achieve an 
expression that is technologically progressive yet culturally con- 
servative, in the sense that to conserve means to keep alive. The 
ultimate fulfillment of my architectural dream would be a build- 
ing in which the floor is the earth, the walls are the wind and the 
ceiling is the sky. Since I attempt to evoke the essential qualities 
of the region and its heritage, the site always provides a spring- 
board for my design process. Italian architect Gio Ponti’s “total” 
approach to design and Mexican architect Luis Barragan’s “less 1s 
more” philosophy have influenced my work. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

I accept an average of three to five residential projects a year. 
There are fifteen employees in my office, four of whom are archi- 
tects. In most cases I personally oversee the design, but some of 
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the other architects in the office often carry design responsibility. 
I charge according to the codes and fee structure customary in the 
country where the project is built. 


INTERIORS 
When possible, I design the interior myself. 


BACKGROUND 

Richard England has an architecture degree from the University 
of Malta and has studied at the polytechnic university of Milan, 
Italy. After working in the Milan firm of Gio Ponti, he opened his 
own Malta office in 1961. In addition to his residential work, Eng- 
land has completed many hotels and tourist projects on Malta, a 
number of banks and offices, and various projects in the Middle 
East. He maintains positions at several universities around the 
world and has won architecture awards in Malta and abroad. 





BELOW LEFT: At the far end of the pool is the curved Alcove of Tranquilli- 
ty, “reminiscent of Malta’s prehistoric temples that are scooped out of rock,” 
notes England. BELOW: A freestanding arcade is next to the Memory Wall, 
left, which “represents a moment when it is difficult to tell whether the 
structure is in stages of completion or decay,” points out England. LEFT: 
The plan shows the careful articulation of elements around the pool, right. 
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COURTESY RICHARD ENGLAND 








ARTHUR ERICKSON 





1672 West First Avenue 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Canada V6J 1G1 
(604) 737-9801 


BELOW: “The idea was to create a country 
house as a cluster of farm buildings, each with a 
different shape according to its function,” says 
Arthur Erickson, who designed a contemporary 
Northwest-style house on Puget Sound of gran- 
ite, cedar and glass. BELOW RIGHT: Stairs 
descend from the living room pavilion and porti- 
co to a circular outdoor seating area and fire pit. 
“The openness of the portico provides a transi- 
tion between indoors and outdoors,” he notes. 


DESIGN APPROACH 

My work is difficult to categorize—bold and lively, yet severe 
and ordered; well rooted to the ground plane, as if it had always 
belonged there. There is a close interplay between inside and 
out; the site sets the framework and defines a formal idea. I do 
not use any specific materials, other than glass in large openings. 
Concrete has played a large part, wood before that, and recently 
steel, although all materials have been used at all times. I have 
been influenced by Frank Lloyd Wright for his use of materials 
and his adaption to the site, Le Corbusier for his sculptural form 
and Louis Kahn for his clear geometry. 





OFFICE INFORMATION 

My office contains twenty to thirty people, and we accept 

a maximum of two residential projects each year. Our fees are 
based on a percentage of the construction cost. I personally 
supervise each project from start to finish and approve all work 
done by the staff. 
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ABOVE: On a hillside near Vancouver, Erick- 
son built a multilevel house with terraces that 
rest on the slope. The concrete columns anchor 
and add strength to the building. “My tendency 
is to respond strongly to rhythm but to build 
almost without detail, in the most elemental 
way,” explains the architect. ABOVE RIGHT 
The master bedroom, on the lowest level of 
the residence, opens out to the lake. RIGHT 
The plan of the Puget Sound house shows the 
irregular configuration of spaces and pavilions 








COURTESY ARTHUR ERICKSON ARCHITECTS/JAMES W. WALLACE 











INTERIORS 

I depend on my partner, interior designer Francisco Kripacz, 

for input on cabinetry, hardware, lighting, finishes and furniture. 
He has also been responsible for the design of original furniture 
for a number of our projects. 


BACKGROUND 

After graduating from McGill University in Montreal, Arthur 
Erickson was awarded scholarships to travel in Europe, the Mid- 
dle East, Japan and Southeast Asia. Since establishing Erickson 
Massey in 1963 and then his present firm, Arthur Erickson Archi- 
tects, in 1972, Erickson has done numerous large-scale projects, 
including the Canadian Chancery in Washington, D.C., a sym- 
phony hall in ‘Toronto, the Simon Fraser University campus in 
British Columbia and Vancouver’s Robson Square—government 
offices, a courthouse and an art gallery. He has won the Gold 
Medal for achievement in architecture from the Royal Architec- 
tural Institute of Canada, the Académie Frangaise d’Architecture 
and the American Institute of Architects. 


JOSEPH ESHERICK 


Esherick Homsey Dodge and Davis DESIGN APPROACH 


2789 Twenty-fifth Street Generally, my aim is to do things that are in some way indescrib- 
San Francisco, CA 94110 able and uncategorizable. ‘The work 1s carefully sited, with stimu- 
(415) 285-9193 lating interiors, and is usually simple, straightforward and 


appropriate to its context and users. My approach has remained 
much the same over the years and can be summed up with one 
word: /stening. | believe that the basic approach to any project 
should be careful and ongoing attention to the client’s concerns. 
The final result then becomes a knowledgeable and empathic 
translation of those concerns and ideas. In one sense, there are no 
influences; in another, there are too many to name. The Austrian 
writer Robert Musil describes my dilemma eloquently: “I am con- 
vinced that personal accomplishment means a hardly perceptible 
alteration of the spiritual riches which one receives from others, 
and... I believe this is true not only of what one attributes to the 
great traditions but also of what one takes in with every breath.” 


OFFICE INFORMATION 


a (sp ~~ In our firm of eighty-one people, there are thirty-six registered 
‘| ala —~ architects. We accept one or two residential projects a year. Our 


office works with a team approach, but when I accept a residence, 





The foothills of Mount Tamalpais provide the backdrop for a seaside residence in 
Stinson Beach, California, designed by Joseph Esherick. “The residents wanted some- 
thing elegant, not just a beach cottage,” says the architect. “This is a highly saline 
atmosphere, and so you work with it.” The weathered-cedar house has large sliding 
glass doors that open to a terrace and provide views of the beach and the mountains. 
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] assume the main responsibility for the design. We work on a 
fixed-sum basis until the project 1s clearly defined, and then on 
a fixed fee for a given scope of work. 


INTERIORS 

We have both employed interior designers and designed inte- 
riors ourselves on various projects. We have also worked extreme- 
ly closely with designers selected by clients. 


BACKGROUND 

Joseph Esherick holds a bachelor of architecture degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania and set up his own firm in 1946, which 
is now called Esherick Homsey Dodge and Davis. In addition to 
his residential work, Esherick has designed a variety of buildings, 
among them the Monterey Bay Aquarium, schools, rapid transit 
stations, libraries and a general store and restaurant at Sea Ranch, 
California. He and his firm have won numerous American Insti- 


tute of Architects awards for residential and institutional projects. 
Esherick received the AIA Gold Medal in 1989. 










BELOW: The brick-floored entrance court, or “oculus,” features a 16- 
foot-diameter circular opening to the sky. Like the house’s exterior, 
the walls are of weathered cedar. Opening from the front court, the 
entrance door, center, incorporates a pair of antique japanese tem- 
ple doors. RIGHT: The architect’s rendering of the entrance court. 


COURTESY ESHERICK HOMSEY DODGE AND DAVIS 
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FREDERICK FISHER 


2048 Broadway 
Santa Monica. CA 90404 
(213) 828-3663 


ABOVE: “The studio-house is set on a precari- 
ous site with panoramic views,” says Frederick 
Fisher of the Hollywood retreat he designed for a 
producer. Concrete columns frame vistas and 
add to the effect of an architectural relic in the 


landscape. ABOVE RIGHT: A perspective draw- 
ing “gives the impression of a ruin, with the new 
structure added ad hoc,” points out Fisher 





DESIGN APPROACH 

I consider my architecture through the issues of metaphor, 
memory, emotion, context and habitation. The facets of con- 
tent are developed with intuition and ambiguity into a visceral 
experience layered with meanings. The visual character of my 
work varies with respect to its context. In situations of dominant 
landscape, I tend to apply a simple form such as a cylinder, 
wedge or prism in a figure/ground composition with the land- 
scape. Idiosyncratic adjustments make these forms habitable. 
Within an urban neighborhood fabric, indigenous building forms, 
particularly roofs, are blended with more abstract elements into 
heterogeneous assemblages. The palette of materials and ele- 
ments changes between settings and through time. The interior 
spaces in any case are characterized by open-plan rooms, suffused 
in natural light and framed with exposed structural material. I 
have been influenced by Frank Gehry for his directing architec- 
ture toward art and by Robert Venturi for writing Complexity and 
Contradiction in Architecture. 
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| OFFICE INFORMATION 

}1 employ five architects in an office of eleven people. Each year 
| accept two or three residential projects, with a minimum con- 
) struction cost of $500,000. While I oversee every project, one of 
/ two associates manages the work and reports to me. Our fees 
|depend on the nature of the project. 

| 

JINTERIORS 

We have worked in various ways on interiors, including collabora- 
i tions with artists, furniture designers and interior designers, and 
have done our own interior design in-house. 


/BACKGROUND 

Frederick Fisher holds a master of architecture degree from 

}UCLA. Before setting up his own firm in 1980, he worked in 
the Los Angeles office of Frank Gehry. Fisher has designed con- 

)temporary art galleries in both Los Angeles and New York and 

/a number of residences on the West Coast. At present he has 

}projects in Japan and France and 1s the chairman of environ- 

)mental design at the Otis Art Institute of Parsons School of 

) Design in Los Angeles. 








LEFT: The Hollywood house’s living room fire- 
place and an exterior porch are contained in 
what Fisher calls a “box” in the southeast corner. 
“Varied materials and shapes counterpoint the 
cityscapes,” notes the architect, describing the 
concrete-block wall, galvanized- steel flue and col- 
umn, fir framing and tile fireplace. ABOVE: 
Glass blocks and a steel column form part of a 
wall between the bath and bedroom. “I’ve always 
admired the collages of Kurt Schwitters, and I 
feel that architecture is also a collage—of doors, 
windows and other elements,” Fisher explains. 





FLORIAN * WIERZBOWSKI 


432 North Clark Street 
Chicago, IL 60610 
(312) 670-2081 


The partners of Florian-Wierzbowski (from left, 
Stephen Wierzbowski, William Worn and Paul 
Florian) renovated a small duplex in Chicago 


for Florian that reflects the influences of de- 








RUSSELL INGRAM 


constructivism, 1950s modernism, de Stijl and 
Russian Constructivism. “The ‘shifted’ red plane 
links each area of the apartment and supports a 
sleeping loft,” explains Florian. At right, an ar- 
cade effect is created by regularly repeated door- 
ways dlong the wall. “The furniture was chosen 
to be compatible with the design,” notes Florian. 


DESIGN APPROACH 

Stylistic plurality.is the key to our work. Like the architects of the 
early 1900s, we believe that no single style 1s intrinsically better 
than any other; the requirements of the client and project come 
first. Our work is therefore diverse: contemporary, ancient, 
modern, Neoclassical, ‘Tudor. Each project has a twist that makes 
it our own. Architecture is a collaborative art between the owner, 
the builder and the architect; no single aspect of the design and 
building process is more important than any other. Residential 
design is portraiture. By listening and observing, we can create 
architecture that translates our clients’ lives into settings that are 
meaningful. Many architects, from Claude-Nicolas Ledoux to 
Theo Van Doesburg to Louis Kahn to Rudolf Schindler, have 
influenced various facets of our designs. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

We have seven architects in our office of eleven people 
and accept five to seven residential projects each year. All three 
design principals work with the project architects on initiating 
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the project and review all work done by the staff and con- 
sultants. We charge a single stipulated sum or by the hour, 
depending on the project. 


INTERIORS 

The principals personally create interiors with the assistance of 
our interior design staff, though we have also collaborated with 
interior designers selected by the client. 


BACKGROUND 

The architectural firm of Florian-Wierzbowski is composed of 
three principals: Paul Florian, Stephen Wierzbowski and William 
Worn. All have master of architecture degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and worked in major corporate firms in the Chicago 
area, including Skidmore, Owings & Merrill and Holabird & Root, 
before establishing their own firm in 1983. Florian-Wierzbowski 
has designed residences and done renovations in Ohio, Arizona, 
Dallas and Illinois. The firm has won several Chicago-chapter 
American Institute of Architects awards and is involved in 
architecture committees in Chicago. 








COURTESY FLORIAN-WIERZBOWKSI, ARCHITECTURE/JAMES W. WALLACE 





ABOVE: The Before and After plans show that the apartment was originally divided into three main rooms. Dotted lines indicate the large 
rectangular red plane set on angle to the white box that encloses the kitchen, a closet, the laundry area and a stair to the loft. BELOW LEFT: 
“In the kitchen, colored planes intersect the central white volume,” says Florian. BELOW RIGHT: The breakfast area with kitchen counter. 





FRANK O. GEHRY 


1520-B Cloverfield Boulevard 
Santa Monica, CA 90404 
(213) 828-6088 


BELOW RIGHT: “I try to realize my clients’ 
fantasies—to create an architectural form specif- 
ically for them,” Frank O. Gehry says. His draw- 
ing is of a residence in Beverly Hills, for an artist 
and her family. The design was “for the top floor 
of an apartment, which was removed and re- 
placed by a penthouse built in the tradition of 
the Parthenon.” BELOW LEFT: Gehry’s explo- 


ration of materials led to a line of corrugated 
cardboard furniture. “My favorite is probably the 
big Grandpa chair,” 


he says. “It feels like home.” 
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COURTESY FRANK O. GEHRY 


3MOX 3NAYM 


DESIGN APPROACH 

I like the immediacy of painting, and I am interested 1n the way 
in which the expressive and compositional attitudes of painting 
might be developed in a building. That’s what first led me to ex- 
plore opening up the structure and developing buildings that look 
like they just happened. I work from drawings and models, much 
like a sculptor cutting into the stone, looking for the image. I try 
to take a client’s program, reevaluate it in terms of what kind of 
expression is appropriate and then reorder the priorities. I take 
great pleasure in being able to get the work to function in con- 
ventional terms and to have a certain visual character. One of my 
greatest discoveries was the Romanesque cathedrals, which are so 
muscular and unadorned, but I use art as my major means of in- 
spiration, and I look for new ways to approach my work. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 
There are currently thirty-four architects and a total staff of forty- 
two working in my office. We do houses only under exceptional 
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circumstances, such as for a client for whom we’re already doing 
a large project. I oversee all design, and a project architect is 
assigned to each job and handles its day-to-day running. We 
charge by a percentage of the construction cost. 


INTERIORS 
I design furniture myself, and we have interior designers on staff. 
We have also worked with interior designers chosen by our clients. 


BACKGROUND 

Frank O. Gehry received a bachelor of architecture degree from 
the University of Southern California and did graduate work in 
city planning at Harvard. He worked for André Rémondet in Paris 
and for Victor Gruen and Pereira and Luckman in Los Angeles 
before beginning his own firm in 1962. Gehry has won national, 
regional and local awards from the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. He is a recipient of the Arnold W. Brunner Memorial Prize 
in Architecture and the 1989 Pritzker Architecture Prize. Gehry 1s 
currently designing the American Center in Paris and doing sever- 
al projects with Disney Development Company, including one 

for Euro Disney outside Paris. 
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As a wedding gift for actress Sally Kellerman and 
film executive Jonathan Krane, Gehry designed 
a renovation and additions for their Los Ange- 
les hillside house. LEFT: The south view of the 
addition. At ground level is a family room; above, 
the master bedroom. BELOW: The addition 
with the third-floor roof deck, where it joins the 
original house. “The changes I made maximize 
views while maintaining privacy,” says Gehry. 
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WILLIAM B. GLECKMAN 


310 Kast Sixty-ninth Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 734-1500 


The design arose from the desire to capture the 
freedom and light of the Sagaponack shore and 
fields in a carefree, maintenance-free enclosure,” 
says William B. Gleckman of a house he de- 
signed for himself on Long Island. Sliding glass 
doors open the entire first floor to the concrete 
steps and pool surround that establish the rear 
terrace as an outdoor living room. “The stainless 
steel was chosen for its aesthetic quality—it 
changes surprisingly with the light—while bear- 
ing kinship to the metal-roofed barns in the area.” 


1  —— 


DESIGN APPROACH 
Making full use of the idiosyncrasies of materials, my work dis- 
plays a simplicity and elegance of form. | use materials purely and 
appropriately for the intended purpose; I eliminate the unneces- 
sary and arbitrary without losing the capricious. | keep an open 
mind, free from literary, metaphysical and herd restraints. By 
listening to a client’s needs, I am able to design a house for him 
or her, not for myself. To achieve the greatest efficiency and 
economy of means, | integrate the structural, comfort and envi- 
ronmental requirements into a cohesive whole. Roofs, bases, 
openings and projections are elements that figure prominently 
in my designs; glass, metal and wood are often-used materials. 
‘The architecture of Frank Lloyd Wright, Alvar Aalto and Zacha- 
riah Allen has influenced my work. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 


The size of my office varies from two to four people, and I accept 


a maximum of six houses a year. I personally handle all dealings 
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with the client, from the initial meeting through design and con- 
struction. My fees are based on a percentage of construction cost, 
a stipulated lump sum or by the hour. ° 


INTERIORS 

| have never worked with an interior designer. I look for 
clients who have strong tastes and welcome their input with 
regard to the interior. 


BACKGROUND 

William B. Gleckman has a bachelor of architecture from MIT and 
did postgraduate work at the Federal Institute of Technology in 
Zurich. Before starting his own firm in 1966, Gleckman worked 
for several firms in Switzerland and New York. He has designed 
many houses, among them the residence of the Italian ambas- 
sador to the United Nations and the consulate of the Soviet 
Union in New York. For his residences, Gleckman has won several 
New York—chapter American Institute of Architects awards. 





ABOVE: “The arched bridge over the pool con- 
tinues the axial procession from the entrance to 
the ocean,” says Gleckman. “The wraparound 
U-shaped pool was inspired by a ninth-century 
building in Bukhara,” he explains. “At times the 
roof can blend in and almost be undifferentiated 
from the sky.” TOP LEFT: The first-floor plan 
shows the symmetrical arrangement of the rooms. 





PETER L. GLUCK 





19 Union Square West 
New York, NY 10003 
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“Everybody likes modern architecture,” says 
Peter Gluck (below right, at a house he designed 
in Westchester County, New York). “They just 
don’t like the way it looks.” BELOW: Two per- 
sonalities—traditional and modern—define a 
Massachusetts residence on the Sudbury River 
A side view reveals the transition between the 
Early American-style architecture of New En- 
gland and the modernist rear facade. The tradi- 
tional sloping roof also serves as protection 
from north winds. BOTTOM: Expanses of glass, 
a screen wall and steel chimneys contribute to 
the contemporary look of the house’s rear facade. 
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DESIGN APPROACH 

Our design is an attempt to create specific solutions to the 
many dileramas posed by the needs of our clients. We attempt 
to make buildings that work on many levels and that are inclu- 
sive and accommodating rather than exclusive and idiosyncratic. 
We want to design buildings that-provide a good fit with their 
contexts. Often the context 1s specific to a particular region or 
even to a specific set of neighbors. Our assumption is that 
“context” goes beyond any one style in the built environment. 
Modernism—which attempts to integrate or to identify formal 
architectural elements—is an equally determining context. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

‘There are between ten and fifteen architects in the office, who 
design between three and five residences a year. The relatively 
small office size allows me to be personally involved at every level | 
with each project. We use computers for three-dimensional mod- | 
eling, drawings and cost control, which serves to minimize sur- 










prise when the project is ultimately built. Our fees depend on the 
complexity of the project and are usually based on a percentage of 
the construction cost. 


INTERIORS 

We much prefer to do the interior design. However, we feel the 
design can be accomplished by other professionals who are sym- 
pathetic to the project’s overall objectives. 


BACKGROUND 

Peter L. Gluck received a master of architecture degree from 

| Yale, where he is currently an adjunct professor. He started his 
own firm in 1970 and has practiced in Japan. Gluck has designed 
schools, hotels and medical and religious buildings, as well as 
many residences. He has also received three American Institute 
of Architects awards. 


COURTESY PETER L GLUCK AND PARTNERS, ARCHITECTS/PHOTORAMA 
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BELOW: For his own weekend residence, Gluck 
added a complementary modern extension to a 
150-year-old traditional farmhouse in Olive- 
bridge, New York. The cutaway side elevation of 
the new structure basically conforms to the style 
of the original house yet reflects the personal aes- 
thetic of the architect. INSET, BELOW LEFT: 
Gluck’s axonometric drawing. INSET BELOW: 
In the master bedroom, a stairway leads to a 
deck that appears to be suspended in space. 
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ALEXANDER C. GORLIN 


380 Lafayette Street 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 228-9000 


TOP RIGHT: Exploring the relationship be- 
tween classicism and modernism, Alexander 
Gorlin designed Villa Jovis in Jupiter, Florida 
“The outdoor portico, which rises above the lowe) 
pavilions and extends the living room, empha 
sizes the conceptual unity between indoors and 
outdoors,” he says. ABOVE RIGHT: The lagoon- 
facing elevation underscores the varying roof 
heights and the modernized classical elements. 
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DESIGN APPROACH 

I describe my work as modern Neoclassical: a synthesis of clas- 
sical themes and modern lines. My attention to proportion and 
detail creates an intimate monumentality—grand, yet domestic 
in scale. A dramatic procession leads one through the house in an 
architectural promenade. Spaces unfold, the house opens up to 
the surrounding landscape, and pavilionlike structures give a joy- 
ful feeling. A close relationship to the outdoors is achieved with 
pergolas, loggias, porticoes, porches, courts and colonnades. I pre- 
fer to use natural materials, such as hand-troweled stucco, wood 
shingles, stone, brick and ornamental metal. I admire Andrea Pal- 
ladio’s work for his careful proportion and massing, Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s for its closeness to the landscape and Le Corbusier’s for 
his modern interpretation of classicism. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

My office has seven architects and two staff members. We do 
five residences a year and some smaller renovation work. I per- 
sonally design and supervise each project, especially the con- 
struction, though one or two architects are assigned to develop 
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AVERY 
BOARDMA 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 


Plants on East and West Coasts: 

NEW YORK: D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, N.Y. 10022 (212) 688-6611, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 
LOS ANGELES: Pacific Design Center, Green Bldg. Space 888, 8687 Melrose Ave., CA 90069 (213) 659-1660, 
9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 
Kaplan & Fox, Inc., Boston Design Center, Boston, MA 617-482-6600 
Callard-Osgood Ltd., 1611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 312-670-3640 
Turner - Greenberg Associates, Inc., 1855 Griffin Road, Dania, FL 305-925-8303 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas, TX 214-698-0226 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 5120 Woodway — Suite 111, Houston, TX 713-623-2344 
The Rist Corporation, 300 D. Street, S.W/. Washington, D.C. 202-646-1540 
J.M. Associates, 680 Eighth Street, San Francisco, CA 415-621-4474 
Ernest Gaspard & Associates, 351 Peachtree Hills Ave., N.E. Atlanta, GA 404-233-8645 
Wroolie & Lo Presti, 1108 Auohi St., Honolulu, Hawaii (808) 523-5553 
Arredamenti Ginardi, Via Ettore Rolli, 24A/26 Rome, Italy 
Brochure on Letterhead Requested * 164 Color Page Catalogue and Price List — $35.00 Credited * Thru your interior designer or architect 


‘Chair, and Sofa Bed, all Avery Boardman, Ltd and all upholstered in exclusive Avery Boardman, Ltd. fabrics and trim. 
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ABOVE LEFT: Changes in scale and spatial play—“such as the way the blue of the sky is captured between the two volumes,” 
Gorlin points out—recall modernist ideals, while the grand portico, supported by simplified Ionic columns, is inspired by classi- 
cism. ABOVE RIGHT: The plan shows the relationship of the interlocking pavilions and terraces to the central living room. 


the drawings and handle administrative work. Our fee is 


based on a percentage of construction cost, or we charge 
a fixed fee. 


INTERIORS 
I do interior design and consider it to be an important part 


of the project’s total concept. I am, however, pleased to work 
with a designer chosen by the client. 


BACKGROUND 

Alexander C. Gorlin received a bachelor of architecture degree 
from The Cooper Union and a master’s from Yale, where he con- 
tinues to teach. He has worked in the offices of Richard Meier, 
I. M. Pei and Kohn Pedersen Fox and won a Rome Prize Fellow- 
ship to the American Academy in Rome. Gorlin established his 
firm-in 1986 and has designed residences, renovated Manhattan 
apartments and completed an office building. He has won an 


award from the New York Society of Architects and other honors. 
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“The only corners 
Smallbone cut are the ones they cut by hand” 


AT OUR WORKSHOP IN ENGLAND, SMALLBONE furniture is made in the time 


honoured SMALLBONE tradition: by hand. Doors are fitted within a proper 

frame and use traditional mortise and tenon joints. Drawers are dovetailed 
from solid wood. 

In addition, every piece of furniture is supervised through every stage of 

production, and is even marked with the customers name. It’s this calibre of 


craftsmanship that makes SMALLBONE furniture a cut above the rest. 





150 EAST 58TH STREET, NEW YORK NY 10155. TEL: (212) 644 6006 *» CHEVY CHASE PLAZA, 5301 WISCONSIN AVENUE N.W., WASHINGTON DC 20015. TEL: (202) 537 3565 
| 
| 34 EAST PUTNAM AVENUE, GREENWICH, CT 06830. TEL: (203) 869 0619 * 315 SOUTH ROBERTSON BLVD, LA, CA 90048. TEL: (213) 550 7299 


CALL TOLL FREE 1 800 765 5266 FOR $10 124 PAGE CATALOG OR NEW COLOR VIDEO AND CATALOG FOR $20 AD/8/91K 
| 








MICHAEL GRAVES 





341 Nassau Street DESIGN APPROACH 
Princeton, NJ 08540 The character of our buildings is as diverse as the institutions or 
(609) 924-6409 individuals they house and the surroundings in which they are 


located. I am interested in fitting eath design into its geographi- 
cal and cultural context, while my-equally strong interest in what 
I have called a “figurative architécture” allows common composi- 
tional strategies. I believe that people make natural associations 
with form, color, and the composition of elements, while decora- 
tion and detailing help communicate a building’s purpose and 
spirit. The traditional language of architecture, which has en- 
dured for thousands of years, should be included in the designer’s 
palette along with the lessons of modernism. This attitude is 
important in designing houses, where I strive to make a series of 
rooms that allow us to feel oriented. ‘The elements of classical 
architecture are a primary source of inspiration, from Hadrian’s 
BELOW: A blend of modern and classical Villa to the work of Ledoux and Schinkel, and lately I have be- 
sources, the hillside New Jersey residence that egme interested in Josef Hoffmann and the Wiener Werkstitte. 
Michael Graves designed in 1977 is referred to 


as the Keystone House. The front entrance 


appears like a “gate pulled forward and parted OFFICE INFORMATION 


as if the keystone were removed,” he says. ; . : : . 
BELOW RIGHT: Gridded fenestration anda  ' €mploy a staff of eighty-three, which includes forty-five archi- 


low, arched window open the house toa garden. tects, as well as interior, industrial and graphic designers. The 
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ABOVE RIGHT: At the side entrance, “corner 


| windows make a ‘gate’ to the house,” says Graves, 
“and splayed walls focus on the entrance.” 
ABOVE LEFT: At the center of the house, Graves 
created a “stair column”—a circular double- 
height space. It forms the central hall, which 
leads to the living room and to a stairway that 
wraps around it. BELOW: The first-floor plan. 
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number of residences we do varies; currently we have six in the 
United States and Europe. I am the principal designer of every 
project and remain personally involved throughout. I am assisted 
by a project team, led by an associate, that is assembled to match 
the needs of the client and project. Our fees for residential proj- 
ects are usually based on a percentage of the construction cost. 


INTERIORS 

We typically design our projects’ interiors. We also have a prod- 
ucts division that specializes in furniture, lighting, and floor- and 
wallcoverings, as well as tabletop items and accessories. 


BACKGROUND 

Michael Graves received a bachelor of science degree in architec- 
ture from the University of Cincinnati and a master of architec- 
ture from Harvard, and served as a fellow at the American 
Academy in Rome. Since establishing his firm in 1964, Graves 

has designed public buildings, such as The Humana Building in 
Louisville, Kentucky; hotels, most recently the Swan and the 
Dolphin at Walt Disney World in Florida; museums; and resi- 
dences. He has won eight American Institute of Architects Honor 


_Awards, the 1980 Arnold W. Brunner Memorial Prize and over 


thirty New Jersey Society of Architects awards. 
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STEVE ROSENTHAL 





CAROL FATTA 


GRAHAM GUND 


47 Thorndike Street 
Cambridge, MA 02141 
(617) 577-9600 


In a pastoral setting in central Massachusetts 
stands a shingled contemporary farmhouse de- 
signed by Graham Gund. “What works in an 
open landscape is a cluster of shapes against the 
hills and open fields, 
tower contains a study, 
behind it rises from a central ed 
simple and traditional material 

the concept of a stable,” explain 


The shorter 


whil towel 





DESIGN APPROACH 

Our buildings are highly personal statements, some traditional, 
others spirited and lyrical. Each design reflects a fresh approach 
that respects and reinterprets the historical tradition and con- 
text. We approach design in a very intuitive and metaphorical 
way, like planting a garden: We study the soil, the sun, the water 
and the existing plants before conceiving a design that is well 
suited to the conditions. Although our projects are as individual 
as the people, places and needs particular to each job, towers, 
lofty “aeries,” clapboard and shingle are elements and materials 
that we frequently explore. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

In our office we have thirty architects and ten additional support- 

ing staff. We design about three to five residential projects each 

year. From each project’s conception to the color of roof tiles, | am 

personally involved on a daily basis. Depending on the schedule 
nd scope of the work, the client and I agree on a flat fee. 
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) INTERIORS 
We consider the interior design of a project integral to the 
architecture. Most often we design the interiors ourselves, but 
we are perfectly amenable to working closely with a client’s 
interior designer. 


BACKGROUND 

Graham Gund received a master of architecture degree and a 
master’s in urban design from Harvard and established his firm 
in 1971. In addition to numerous residences in the Northeast, 
Gund has designed condominiums, a village common, a library 
and a performing arts center. He has won several American 
Institute of Architects awards and is actively involved in arts 
and architecture committees in Boston and Washington, D.C. 
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ABOVE: The floor plan of the Massachusetts 
farmhouse shows the organization of the struc- 
ture around a central courtyard. ABOVE LEFT: 
In Boston, Gund converted a 1905 Beacon Hill 
ballroom into a contemporary town house. “The 
intent was to transform the existing two-story 
grand ballroom into smaller, more intimate 
areas without losing the monumentality and 
sense of space,” he says. The double-height liv- 
ing room is bounded by two freestanding “toast 
walls,” so called because of their shape and color. 
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ABOVE: “We wanted to keep the ethic of 
the barn, the purity of the object,” says 
Charles Gwathmey, right, of Gwathmey 
Siegel & Associates. He and Robert Siegel, 
left, renovated an 18th-century Pennsylva- 
nia barn, dismantled and relocated to East 
Hampton, for filmmaker Steven Spielberg. 


INVAYS GYVHOIN 


GEORGE OBREMSKI 


GWATHMEY SIEGEL 





475 Tenth Avenue DESIGN APPROACH 
New York. NY 10018 Our work combines Cubist modernist roots, articulated through 
(212) 947-1240 geometric forms and spaces. Selection of materials is an essential 


and integrated process that supports the ideas embodied in the 
architecture; we have no fixed or predetermined palette. Initially, 
we evaluate the factual information—site, client’s program and 
budget—before clarifying the design aspirations. Synthesizing 
and interpreting these ideas, we develop a working design 
concept, which becomes the basis of an ongoing critical dialogue 
with the client. In different ways, we admire the work of Le 


Corbusier, Louis Kahn and Tadao Ando. 
ABOVE LEFT: “The existing structural frame 
and roof of the barn remain visible,” points out 


Gwathmey. “They act as a counterpoint to the OFFICE INFORMATION ; 
new elements—such as the large freestanding \mong our office of sixty people are ten associates, twenty-five 
central fireplace—that are rendered in stucco ee = ; = ; , 
architects, and draftspeople. For each project—we accept three 
to five residences a year—an associate and a project architect 
work with one of the two design principals. Content, not size, is 
the determinant in accepting projects. Our criteria are based 
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) ABOVE: “The site plan,” says Gwathmey of the Spielberg 
| residence, “reflects the strategies structured around the 


§ gatehouse, the courtyard and finally through the house.” 
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on a client’s understanding of the reality of a budget and 
programmatic needs. ‘The fee is based on a percentage 
of construction cost, including cabinetwork, furniture 
and furnishings. 


INTERIORS 

In the modern tradition, we design the interiors. There is no 
separation between the exterior and interior, conceptually, 
perceptually or actually. 


BACKGROUND 

Charles Gwathmey received a master of architecture degree 
from Yale; Robert Siegel has a bachelor of architecture from 
Pratt Institute and a master’s from Harvard. Both architects 
worked in the office of Edward Larrabee Barnes before begin- 
ning their own firm in 1968. Their projects include the addition 
to and renovation of the Guggenheim Museum in New York 
City, buildings at such colleges and universities as Cornell, 
Columbia, Princeton, Dartmouth and Oberlin, the renovation 
of the International Design Center in New York, and fifty private 
residences. Gwathmey Siegel & Associates Architects has won, 
among numerous design awards, five American Institute of 
Architects Honor Awards, the New York—chapter AIA Medal of 
Honor and a Lifetime Achievement Award from the New York 
Society of Architects. 
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TOP LEFT: In the Hamptons, Gwathmey Siegel 
& Associates designed a house for Francois de 
Menil that possesses the geometric qualities often 
associated with the firm. The aerial view reveals 
the layered architectural sequences from the main 
house to the front entrance wall. ABOVE: At the 
pool terrace, the architects arranged the sequence 
of structural sections to correspond to the house’s 
four internal zones—from left to right, green- 
house, circulation, living areas and sunscreen. 
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STEVEN E HAAS 


8 Seekonk Cross Road 
Great Barrington, MA 01230 
(413) 528-0625 


BELOW: Curvilinear surfaces distinguish a 
suburban New York residence designed by 
Steven F. Haas. A nighttime terrace view 
emphasizes the flow of the interior space, while 
the mahogany built-ins punctuate the media, 
living and dining areas. On the second floor, 
the structure recedes, at right, creating a 
deck for the children’s bedrooms. INSET: The 
plan shows the house’s relation to its setting 
and reveals the waterfront fagade’s dramatic 
curvature. “The entrance side of the residence 
is more enclosed and private,” says Haas. 
Walkways and separate decks are visible at right. 


COURTESY STEVEN F. HAAS 





DESIGN APPROACH 

I primarily follow.a modernist tradition, with the expression of 
geometric forms, the use of natural light and the attention to 
details being of major importance. I like to think that the archi- 
tectural and sculptural qualities of my work evolve as much from 
the internal relationships of space and form as they do from the 
external conditions of the site and its environment. In residential 
work, it is the client, his or her program and the site that must 
dictate and inspire form and design. While I, like all architects, 
have preconceived ideas about style, space and details, my goal is 
to produce a rational, “strong” solution that carefully reflects the 
unique parameters of each situation. The resulting architecture is 
predominately generated by the physical environment, its orien- 
tation to sun, views and other structures, and the important need 
for a variety of spaces, both public and private, interior and exte- 
rior. I often use natural light, by employing glass and skylights 
that are enhanced by modern technology, and geometric forms 
and patterns to shape space and volume. I use wood and stone 


COURTESY STEVEN F. HAAS/JAMES W. WALLACE 
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on interior and exterior surfaces. I find the works of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, Louis Kahn, James Stirling and I. M. Pei wonder- 
fully inspiring. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

I am a sole practitioner and hire other architects as required. I 
do only one or two residences each year, and I personally and 
carefully oversee all work through completion of construction 
and beyond. I charge a percentage of the construction cost. 


INTERIORS 
Interior design is an integral part of my work, but I often collabo- 
rate with Lisa Tillinghast of LST Design in New York City. 


BACKGROUND 

Steven E Haas received a bachelor of architecture degree from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and he worked for I. M. Pei & 
Partners before beginning his own firm in 1975. He has designed 
a number of houses in New York State, where he first opened his 
own office. Haas’s latest work includes residences in Aspen, Col- 
orado, and upstate New York. 


BELOW: “Seen from the deck off the children’s 
bedrooms, the glass curtain wall undulates 
between flanking walls of granite and slate, 
defining the space while creating a sense of 
privacy,” explains the architect. “Beyond the 
glass, a slate terrace completes the square of the 
building’s footprint.” Tall grasses and abundant 
wildflowers insulate the house from strong winds 
coming off Long Island Sound. INSET: Haas 
combined advanced technologies in curving glass 
with a rocky site to capture spectacular vistas. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: RICHARD MANDELKORN 


HUGH HARDY 


Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer Associates 
902 Broadway, Nineteenth Floor 
New York. NY 10010 

(212) 677-6030 


ABOVE: “I like to think that at night, wit 
lights on, it looks like a seedy Catskills hotel,” say 
Hugh Hardy of his weekend residence in the Berk- 
shires. The architect, of Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer 
Associates, explains, “I didn’t want just one thing 
sitting there. I wanted a place with many different 
ABOVE RIGHT: “The architecture 
like the two-part toolshed—wa 


aspects 
lesigned to com 
plement the surrounding pines,” he says. TOP 
RIGHT: The firm’s partners are, from left, Hugh 
Hardy, Malcolm Holzman and Norman Pfeiffer 
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DESIGN APPROACH 

From single-family houses to intimate apartments, our designs are © 
characterized by warmth and vigor. Whether the spaces make peo- 
ple feel welcome and secure, or stimulate and surprise, they 

exude a sense of adventure and well-being. They are memorable 
spaces designed to support and enhance the lives of those who 
inhabit them. Our work involves a rich palette of materials, many 
of which are used in unexpected ways. Variety of texture, surface, 
color and detail are the norm. The wide range of materials is 

often contrasted with neutral areas for maximum effect. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

Our New York office employs thirty architects, with a total staff of 
forty-five; in our Los Angeles office, there are six architects and a 
total stafi of ten people. On average, we design two residences a 
year, and we accept projects from furniture design to more com- 
plex endeavors. An experienced team headed by one of the three 
partners guides each residential project. The partner leads all 
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LEFT: The summer room’s decorative and plain elements—such as the wood stove and a 
Victorian rocker—contrast with the angular geometnes that characterize the total design. 
ABOVE: “The house, an almost symmetrical composition made of asymmetrical parts, is 
integrated with the landscape and suffused with surprises,” says the architect. Comprising 
two essential parts, the house came together over a ten-year period. BELOW: The 
site plan shows the careful axial alignment of the outbuildings to the main house, left. 


phases of the project’s development, from site analysis to the 
installation of furnishings. Our fees are determined by the con- 
struction cost and nature of a particular project. 


INTERIORS . 

Nearly all of the firm’s projects over the past ten years have 
included interior design. We have a fully trained interior design 
staff that directs the process of space planning, furniture and fab- 
ric selection, as well as custom design and manufacturing. 


BACKGROUND 

Of the three partners of Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer—Hugh Hardy, 
Malcolm Holzman, Norman Pfeiffer—all hold bachelor of archi- 
tecture degrees and two hold master’s. Since becoming Hardy 
Holzman Pfeiffer Associates in 1967, the firm has established a 
reputation for designing cultural institutions, among them the 
Robert O. Anderson Building of the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art, an orchestra hall in Minneapolis and the civic center in 
Madison, Wisconsin. The firm has won awards from the American 
Institute of Architects and its New York chapter. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


CLEVELAND HARP 





300 East Sixty-fifth Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 988-2687 


BELOW: For a loft in New York City, Cleveland 
Harp, with his former partner, Paul Naecker, cre- 
ated spaces with industrial, historical and natural 
imagery. “I’m interested in juxtaposition,” Harp 
says. “When people see things contrasted, they are 
more likely to appreciate them.” Light filters 
through the translucent curtain wall of wire glass, 
“folded” to separate the living room from the mas- 
ter bedroom. “We used glass as a way of minimiz- 
ing the solidity and of drawing light further in- 
to the recesses of the apartment,” Harp points 
out. INSET: The axonometric drawing reveals 
how the inserted curtain walls define the space. 


PN 


DESIGN APPROACH 

In my work, traditional and early-modern sources are updated and | 
transformed to the late twentieth century. The resulting images 
are fresh, unexpected, modern and grounded in history. A play is 
achieved between ideal form and circumstantial opportunity, cre- 
ating a memorable sense of place that is specific to client and set- 
ting. Lighting, both natural and artificial, is employed to create a 
range of environmental experiences, from early morning through 
late evening. I use glass—in its many forms from transparent to 
nearly opaque—to capture the continuous dynamic of light, and 
openings—windows, doors, porches, terraces—to bring about the 
rich dialogue between indoors and outdoors. C. E A. Voysey, Sir 
Edwin Lutyens and Louis Kahn have influenced my work. 





OFFICE INFORMATION 


My staff ranges from two to six people, and I accept from two 
to four residences a year, with a minimum construction cost of 
$150,000. I personally oversee each project but assign junior staff 
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+ members to specific projects for development and construc- 

) tion review. I charge a fixed fee for the design phase and a per- 
centage of the construction cost for construction documents 
and construction review. 


INTERIORS 
I do interior design myself, work with consultants or collaborate 
) with a client’s interior designer. 


_ BACKGROUND 

) Cleveland Harp has a bachelor of architecture degree from 

) the Georgia Institute of Technology and a master’s from Harvard. 
) He worked at Kohn Pedersen Fox before starting his own firm 1n 
) 1979. He has designed residences in New York City and a marina 
} on Cape Cod. In addition to winning a New York—chapter Ameri- 
) can Institute of Architects award, Harp has exhibited his work 


} in Paris and Florence. 





BELOW LEFT: The master bedroom side of the 


folded curtain wall forms a niche for a French 


dressing table. BELOW RIGHT: In the marble 
entrance corridor, Harp designed “a court with a 
memory of masonry.” BOTTOM: “I’m interested 
in incorporating architectural sculpture as a way 
of reintroducing human scale into architecture,” 
Cleveland Harp says. The figurative imagery of 
an ornamented keystone is set off against the 
glass block of the templelike bath and shower. 


























AGUSTIN HERNANDEZ 


Bosques de Acacias 61 DESIGN APPROACH 

Bosques de las Lomas I search not for a style but for the uniqueness of an architectural 
Mexico, D. F 11700 space that defines and envelops a particular way of life as well as 
Mexico an essential human nature. My approach to a design is an inter- 
52-5-596-16-65 pretation of an architectural program through the client’s person- 


ality and spatial needs. On the exterior, the structure rules the 
form and requires a specific material; in the interior, the materials 
are selected with comfort in mind. I have been influenced by 
Frank Lloyd Wright for his avant-garde designs and his pioneering 
organic architecture. 


Cylindrical stainless-steel supports, a wall of OFFICE INFORMATION 


shimmering glass strips and a 28-foot-diameter : ; : ; 
translucent acrylic dome contribute to the quali. = [| have a small atelier, with three architects and a drafting/model- 


ee ee Se and Oa, : ing staff of six. We accept only a few residences because we also 
a Mexico City residence designed by Agustin ; aad E : J 
Herndndez. “With a single curving wall, you can do public buildings. I oversee each project, although the solution 
devise a space that embraces and shelters you,” 1 any project 1s multidisciplinary and the work is developed as 
says Hernandez, “That's truly inhabiting geome- 4 team, | charge a percentage of the possible cost that the proj- 
try.” The curvilinear house, a study in the interac- kat 8 E § E prey 
tion of light and shadow, rests on the rim of a hill. ect might have. 


COURTESY AGUSTIN HERNANDEZ 


PHOTOGRAPHY: GRANT MUDFORD. 
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ABOVE: A curved glass wall on the rear facade defines a solarium within. Below, recessed windows open bedrooms to the garden 
INSET: A concave form creates the entrance door. BELOW: The main-floor plan shows living and dining areas arrayed on the 
perimeter of a large circular space. “Curves spin orbits around the nucleus of the house—the central patio,” notes Hernandez. 


INTERIORS 

‘To design a house is to create something total. When I design an 
interior, my intention is to create furnishings with a permanent 
character. I do almost everything with the client, and if there is 
an interior designer, I integrate him or her into the team. 


BACKGROUND 

Agustin Hernandez received his degree from the school of archi- 
tecture of the Universidad Nacional Autonoma de México and 
began his firm in 1954. He has designed a number of important 
structures in Mexico, among them the Olympic Village for the 
1968 Summer Games in Mexico City, as well as schools, hospitals 
and residences. Currently Hernandez is at work on a terminal for 
the international airport in Toluca. He has won many internation- 
al competitions and awards and has held academic posts at Mexi- 
co’s Academy of Architecture and the Universidad Nacional 
Autonoma de México. 
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YASUO MATSUMOTO 


ARATA ISOZAKI 


6-17 Akasaka 
9-Chome, Minato-ku 
Ti ky oO 

Japan 


81-33-405- 1526 


History, the arts, literature, philosophy— 
everything says Arata 
Isozahi of his creative inspirations. In the 
“morning corner” of his Tokyo residence are 
Marilyn Monroe” chairs and a table, all of 


has influenced me,” 


which he designed. On the table are serving 
plates by the architect and a small sculpture by 
his wife, sculptor Aiko Miyawaki 
kind of object that might have a form,” con- 
tinues Isozaki. “My fundamental philosophy is 


“I design every 


to exclude any obsession to stick to something.” 








DESIGN APPROACH 

In my early work I attempted to represent the rapid expansion 

of the Japanese city and the country’s extensive development of 
technology and economy. This was during the 1960s when the 
Metabolist movement was begun by a group of young Japanese 
architects who aimed to express the specific development of 
technical method itself. I criticized the movement for the ten- 
dency to reduce architecture to simply an answer to utilitarian 
needs. I feel that architecture must possess its own independent 
form that secures its own cultural meaning. This attitude would 
be kept in my work 1n the 1970s and after. As I have noted before, 
I have always regarded architecture as a play of pure forms, simul- 
taneously containing economic, functional, technical and a variety 
of other solutions. I use elements that are quotations from the 
whole of our cultural legacy up to the present, bringing forth what 
I hope are unique metaphors. The metaphors in my buildings 
form a kind of poetics. It is a very personal type of representation. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 
We have twenty-six architects in our office and a total staff of 
thirty. Most of our work is institutional and public. I oversee all 
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design, and, depending on size, a project architect or team 1s 
assigned to follow each work through to completion. We charge 
a percentage of the cost of construction. 


INTERIORS 
I am usually asked to design the interiors for my projects. 


BACKGROUND 

Arata Isozaki graduated from the school of architecture of ‘Tokyo 
University and worked for Kenzo ‘Tange before establishing his 
own firm in 1963. His work in Japan includes the Festival Plaza 
for Expo *70 in Osaka, the Gumma Prefectural Museum of Fine 
Arts in ‘Takasaki and the Municipal Cultural Complex and Art 
Tower in Mito; in the United States, the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Art in Los Angeles and the “Team Disney” office building for 
Walt Disney World in Orlando, Florida; and in Spain, the Palau 
Sant Jordi in Barcelona. Isozaki has been awarded the Arnold W. 
Brunner Memorial Prize in Architecture and the Royal Gold 
Medal from the Royal Institute of British Architects. 





MARY E. NICHOLS 
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BELOW: In the entrance hall of Isozaki’s resi- 
dence is a series of photographs, left, by Isozaki 
titled Internal Scape. His lead relief House Form 
I, 1979, hangs over a chair designed by his friend 
Richard Meier. BOTTOM LEFT: The model is of 
the Museum of Contemporary Art, Los Angeles. 








PHOTOGRAPHY: GRANT MUDFORD 
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FRANKLIN D. ISRAEL 


254 South Robertson Boulevard 
Suite 205 

Beverly Hills, CA 90211 

(213) 652-8087 


“I wanted to achieve a unification of structure, 
light, surface and color in a cubistic harmony,” 
says Frank Israel of the Malibu residence he 
designed for director Robert Altman and his wife, 
Kathryn. A low vaulted ceiling hangs like a 
canopy in the master suite, and recessed lights 
make it appear to float. Israel designed the head- 
board, night table and desk. “The canopied mas- 
ter bed is set at the top of the house and crowns 
the overall composition,” explains the architect 


DESIGN APPROACH 

My work deals with regional aspects of design within a formal 
modernist vocabulary. It emphasizes the relationship a building 
has to its site, an interior to its shell. I combine an interest in the 
parameters of a regional nonhistoricist sensibility with a clear, 
functional approach, while glorying in the fantasy and romance of 
design elements such as balconies, attics, trellises and cleresto- 
ries. I use color-pigmented stucco, usually applied on long curvi- 
linear planes—a sort of hallmark of my firm. The colors are often 
quite intense, but lately we have been using a more subtle pal- 
ette. From Robert Venturi I have learned how to combine a con- 
temporary sensibility with a respect toward history; from Frank 
Gehry, how to use current materials in inventive modern ways. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

We have eight architects and four assistants in the office and 
accept four to six residential projects each year. I personally over- 
see the residential projects, each of which has a coordinator who 















works directly with me on administration and implementation. 
We charge for schematic design based on the time it will take to 
complete the design. The development and construction docu- 
ments are usually based on a percentage of the project’s cost. 
These charges vary from job to job, and we are more than willing 
to discuss a different set of proposals. 


INTERIORS 

Paul Fortune, one of Los Angeles’s most talented interior de- 
signers, has worked in my office for nearly eight years. We design 
furniture, lighting and gardens. I have worked with many inte- 
rior designers, often selected by my clients, and I welcome the 
opportunity to team up with talented creative individuals. 


BACKGROUND 

Frank Israel received his master of architecture degree from 
Columbia and was awarded a scholarship to study at the 
American Academy in Rome. After working in the offices of 
Robert A. M. Stern, Romaldo Giurgola and Jaquelin Robert- 
son, Israel set up his office in Los Angeles in 1983. He has 
designed several residences around southern California, as 
well as an office for Propaganda Films. 


COURTESY FRANKLIN D. ISRAEL DESIGN ASSOCIATES, INC. 





LEFT: The focus of the entrance area of the Alt- 
man residence is a stairwell design of white oak 
and painted steel mesh. The low table of ash, 
steel and glass, left, is by Israel. ABOVE: The top 
of the skylighted stairwell space reveals how the 
architect met one major objective of the proj- 
ect—to expand the stairwell/entrance area as a 
vertical link between the two floors. “The pivot- 
ing transom window adds tension and dyna- 
mism to the composition,” Israel points out. 
BELOW: The house’s east and west elevations. 





























HUGH NEWELL JACOBSEN 





2529 P Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20007 
(202) 337-5200 


BELOW: A residence by Hugh Newell Jacobsen 
is a bright presence on a 1,000-acre Kentucky 
horse farm. White-painted brick columns recall 
not only the Greek Revival mansions of the 
South but the stoas of ancient Greece. The 
columns provide structural support and permit 
widespread use of glass walls, resulting in a 
graceful balance of shelter and openness. 
BELOW RIGHT: The plan shows the house’s 
classical symmetry, rhythm and_ proportions. 


DESIGN APPROACH | 
I endeavor to design buildings that express a sense of belonging— 
buildings that reflect or abstract the nearby architecture and the | 
traditions dictated by the climate and local materials. Architec- | 
ture should express the height of our understanding of culture, 
technology and environment, while serving as a background that 
makes man look better. All architecture has order and appro- 
priateness through scale and proportions and should strive to 

be better in every way. My work grows out of historical forms 
but is refined to simple expressions of previous architectural 
thoughts. Louis Kahn was one of my professors. My main re- 
gret with my work 1s that his teachings are not more evident 

in my efforts. 


OFFICE INFORMATION | 
There are eleven people in my office, seven of whom are regis- 
tered architects. I do all of the design and conceptual drawings 
and oversee the production of the working drawings done by a 
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project architect, who may lead a team of up to five. Over the 
course of a project, I visit the site about six times. Our fees are 
based on services, and all projects vary and call for different 

» services on the part of the architects. 

| 

_ INTERIORS 

| I do all of the interior design, with close coordination and 

» research by my staff. When working with the client’s designer, 

| I coordinate both disciplines and ask for a vote. 


“= 


- BACKGROUND 

i Hugh Newell Jacobsen graduated from Yale with a bachelor of 
+ architecture degree and worked in the office of Philip Johnson 
before starting his own firm in 1958. Jacobsen has completed 


_ 


| buildings in seven foreign countries and nearly every state in BELOW LEFT: For a lakeside residence near 
) the continental United States. Among them are the Smithsonian Detroit, Jacobsen drew on the style of James 

le. : ia ats ; River plantation houses for clients with a 
i Institution’s Arts and Industries building in Washington, D.C., moder art collection. “I used the eighteenth- 
» and the American ambassadors’ residences in Moscow and Paris. century trick of breaking the house up into five 
) He has received a number of American Institute of Architects Beno ae arclutec: ol heypayilionlilee 
| structures. BELOW: “Everything in the resi- 
| Honor Awards. dence is based on a square,” he points out. 
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LEFT: A Maryland house Jacobsen designed ex- 
hibits “the style and material of vernacular field- 
stone farm buildings,” he says. “The massing 
was broken up into eleven unaligned pavilions,” 
Jacobsen adds. “Each has a particular function.” 


HELMUT JAHN 





Murphy/Jahn Architects DESIGN APPROACH 

35 East Wacker Drive The basis of our work is modernism. Our goal is to continue, 
Chicago, IL 60601 refine and adapt its principles to our time and beyond. Through 
(312) 427-7300 rethinking a building’s typology, we create “contemporary monu- 


mentality.” In this approach, we look forward, to explore the 
building’s limits and accept the influence of history or tradition, 
whenever appropriate. With an attitude of technological advance- 
ment and experimentation, we synthesize functional, technical, 
aesthetic and experiential concepts into a coordinated whole. 
Based on this attitude, technologically advanced materials appear 
In Our projects. 


“I designed it to be understood as a set of ab- OFFICE INFORMATION 


stract geometric elements,” says Helmut Jahn of : : 
a modular vacation house he designed for his | One hundred and five architects work in our office of 135 


associate Robert L. Murphy. Set in the lakeside people. Every project I accept, I oversee personally through its 
woods of northern Wisconsin, the meticulously desiemandaimplementationmvereherne edine toch fait 
crafted house—called Le Perchoir, or “the perch” 1g ae e lon. We charge according to the error 
—is supported by columns on a sloping site. needed and expected: 
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AMisit our new showroom 





INTERIORS 
We have a small staff of interior designers and generally work on 
the interiors of our own projects. 


BACKGROUND 

Helmut Jahn holds a diploma in architecture from the ‘Technische 
Hochschule in Munich and did graduate studies at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology in Chicago. After working in Germany, 
Jahn got his first American job in the office of C. EF Murphy Asso- 
ciates; he 1s now sole principal of the firm Murphy/Jahn. The 
firm’s work includes an arena in Kansas City, Missouri, the United 
Airlines ‘Terminal at Chicago’s O’Hare Airport, the State of Illinois 


HERSEY & KYRK 


Center in Chicago and Liberty Place in Philadelphia, as well as 

buildings in Frankfurt and Amsterdam. In addition to a number 
of Chicago-chapter American Institute of Architects awards, the 
firm has won four national AIA Honor Awards. 
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LEFT: The axonometric drawing of the house, which rests on an in- 
cline, reveals how the terraces and windows were cut into the perfect 
cubic design based on three-foot grids. A stair tower, below, leads fo the 
entrance. BELOW: The entrance terrace displays the colorful trim in- 
spired by spring and summer foliage, autumn leaves and winter snow. 
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Simply stated. A piece to be proud of. 
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The Queen Anne, Full Bonnet Highboy. Crafted in cherry by the hands of Harden to last from generation 
to generation. Send $15 for a complete portfolio to Harden Furniture, McConnellsville, NY 13401. 


showrooms in Chicago; Dallas; Troy, Mich.; High Point, NC; Los Angeles; McConnellsville, NY; New York City; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D.C. Available through interior designers. 
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CHARLES FOREMAN JOHNSON 


PO. Box 6070 
Carefree, AZ 85377 
(602) 488-1177 


BELOW: “The boulders themselves were the nat- 
ural house on this site,” says Charles Foreman 
Johnson, who created a curvilinear residence out 
of a cluster of boulders near Carefree, Arizona 
The result maximizes the interplay of nature and 
man-made forms. INSET: The drawing com- 
bines an aerial view of the rocks with solid lines 
designating the living areas. “After we studied 
the cluster carefully, the challenge was to find the 
house plan in the boulders,” explains Johnson 


DESIGN APPROACH 

All my residences are organic sculptures—architectural exten- 
sions of nature—and this gives them a naturalness. They are soft, 
inviting and look like the perfect design for that land. They are 
sophisticated in a very low-key way. I get to know the client and 
prepare a criteria book that details the client’s lifestyle, and visit 
the land many times to study what it has to say—contours, views, 
wind, sun, trees, neighbors. I then merge all I know about the 
client and the land in a way that optimizes the experiences of liv- 
ing. Rather than approaching space as function, I like to think of 
it as a place to experience activities. | group the experiences logi- 
cally into spaces, which are considered as climate-controlled and 
non-climate-controlled. More importance is then given to the 
outside spaces and their relationship to the inside ones. ‘The 
palette of materials and colors is kept to a minimum. Adobe is a 
favorite material because it is naturally imprecise, like human 
beings, and 1s so easily sculpted. Frank Lloyd Wright, as well as 
Mies van der Rohe and John Lautner, have influenced my work. 






















OFFICE INFORMATION 
) lam a one-man office assisted by an outside architect and drafts- 
} men as needed. I generally accept from two to four residences a 
year, depending on size and complexity. For nearly all my commis- 
sions, fees are a percentage of construction costs; consulting, spe- 
cialty items and some remodeling are charged by the hour. 


INTERIORS 

| I design the cabinets, built-in seating and display cases, and help 
in the selection of such architectural elements as carpets and win- 
dow coverings. I always prefer to be involved in the interior 

| design, at least to the point of describing what the project needs 
the furnishings to do. 


» BACKGROUND 

) Charles Foreman Johnson received his bachelor of architecture 
degree from the University of Southern California and did post- 
graduate work in systems engineering. Johnson has worked for 
several technological firms and has been designing residences 
since 1954. He has done houses in California, New Mexico and 
Colorado, and a number of residences in Carefree, Arizona. 





ABOVE: A passageway leads to the master bed- 
room and reveals the hand-troweled, sand-fin- 
ished stucco against the granite boulder. BELOW: 
In the main living area, a large rock serves as the 
residence’s west wall. The crack, which rises 16 
feet, allows a constant play of light and shadow, 
adding to the dwelling’s ever-changing moods. 





PHILIP JOHNSON 





John Burgee Architects 
885 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
(212) 751-7440 


Philip Johnson’s residence in Connecticut, a 
multifaceted compound whose creation spans 
more than 40 years, reflects the ever-evolving 
experimental career of the architect. The first 
structure and the main living space is the Glass 
House, a gemlike box of glass, steel and brick. 
INSET: The site plan shows how the collection 
of structures is arrayed on Johnson’s property. 


DESIGN APPROACH 

My work over the last fifty years has taken many different forms. 
In the first years, my works—like my Glass House in 1949—were 
heavily influenced by Mies van der Rohe. The next phase falls 
into the category of Postmodern, the best-known example of 
which is the AT&T building of 1979, which I designed with John 
Burgee. In 1987 an abrupt change occurred that continues to the 
present. The influence was that of deconstructivism, which was 
the theme of an exhibition held at the Museum of Modern Art in 
1988, for which I was the cocurator. 


OFFICE INFORMATION | 

I currently act as a consultant to John Burgee Architects, which is 
led by three partners: John Burgee, Stephen Achilles and K. Jef- 
fries Sydness. Five associates and a professional staff of seventy 
work together from the initial design of each project through the 
completion of the construction. We charge a percentage of the 
cost of construction or on an hourly basis. 
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INTERIORS 
The firm works with interior designers selected by the client. 


BACKGROUND 

Philip Johnson received his bachelor of architecture degree from 
Harvard, where he studied under Walter Gropius. He began the 
Department of Architecture of the Museum of Modern Art in 


1930 and headed the department for eighteen years. He was BELOW: “I wanted to try a lonely tower on a 
responsible for the seminal 1932 exhibition “The International hill,” says Johnson of his isolated studio. Located 
Byer ee E ; on a grassy slope near the Glass House, the 
Style,” which he curated with Henry-Russell Hitchcock. He unusual structure has a skylight that appears 
began practicing architecture in 1940 and in 1967 formed a part- to be a conical chimney, recalling the work of 
hip with John Bur Poacher Gini Baced Aldo Rossi. BOTTOM: The underground gallery, 
oe Wi 9 Sree: E Pp : £ EAE OS DASE built in 1965, features movable panels that allow 
firm of C. EK Murphy Associates (now Murphy/Jahn). Johnson for the easy rotation of Johnson’s art collection. 


has acted as a consultant since the firm became John Burgee 
Architects in 1987. The firm’s major works include the Seagram 
Building in Manhattan and the Crystal Cathedral in Garden 
Grove, California, and a number of other religious and cultural 
buildings throughout the United States. Johnson was the first 
recipient of the Pritzker Prize in 1979 and has been awarded the 
Gold Medal from the American Institute of Architects for lifetime 
achievement in architecture. 











E. FAY JONES 


619 West Dickson Street DESIGN APPROACH 
Fayetteville, AR 72701 I am very concerned with the tenets of organic architecture. In 
(501) 443-4742 trying to apply Frank Lloyd Wright’s basic principles, I see the 


site as a determining factor in what a building becomes. It is in 
the realm of interchange between nature and man-made things 
that each can benefit from the other. A strong characteristic of 
my work ts the use of natural materials, such as indigenous stone 
and practically every kind of wood. Another tenet of organic 
architecture 1s using materials honestly, to let them speak for 
BELOW RIGHT: “I wanted this house to have — themselves. The importance of the materials, such as central 
a natural quality—rather like something you , : ‘ : x 2 : 
a Se Ara ea Ae ge eat masonry, dictates the planning arrangements. Roofs are domi- 
SImply come upon, instedc of something you 4 ‘ 2 ‘ i 
make,” says E. Fay Jones of a residence he de | nant in my work. It is also important to conceive a design in terms 
signed in Arkansas. The low house, arranged of natural light and its nuances; clerestories and skylights can be 
around a stream and pond and built of local : 5 ; 
fieldstone and cedar shingles, blends into the added later. I have been influenced by Bruce Goff, with whom I 
natural setting. BELOW: Trellises that extend taught, by Edward Durell Stone, for his simplifying planning 
beyond the roofline shade an outdoor walkway . t d. th h less E ti k. by Loui 
that follows the perimeter of the house. The Se ee and, thougn less apparent in My WOrk, by Louls 
stairs, at right, lead to the stream bank below. Kahn’s poetic concerns. 
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COURTESY E. FAY JONES 





OFFICE INFORMATION 

There are six people in my office; four are registered architects. 
We accept three or four residences a year, and | personally oversee 
each project with a project architect. Our fee 1s based on a per- 
centage of the construction cost. 


INTERIORS 

I like to do interiors, and we try to do as much as we can. In a few 
houses I’ve designed everything from cocktail napkins to waste- 
baskets; in many cases, at least some of the furnishings. Occasion- 
ally P'1l work with an interior designer at the client’s request. 


BACKGROUND 
E. Fay Jones received a bachelor of architecture degree from the 
. : BELOW: The axonometric drawing shows the 
University of Arkansas, where he has been a dean and a profes- Pip ts : Si eee 
, . d ; Ff ee 4 L-shaped house’s relationship to the stream 
sor, and a master’s from Rice University. After apprenticing with and pond. A games room, lower left, spans the 
Frank Llovd Wright, Jones started his own firm in 1956. Although stream. INSET: To induce a harmony. between 
: 3 ; : : : the man-made and nature, Jones devised a 
75 percent of his work is residential, he has designed chapels and careful procession of water along the house: 
q pavilion at an arboretum in Mississippi. Jones has received sev- A stream runs into a pond, which Jones created 
. . : : ; : : with a small dam, and then becomes a stream 
eral national American Institute of Architects awards, including dM Act Rate ak f\ 
Sie § f i again. The main section of the residence, right, 
the Gold Medal for lifetime achievement in architecture. borders the pond; the games room is at left. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: DURSTON SAYLOR 
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COURTESY ADAM KALKIN 


ADAM KALKIN 


900 Mt. Kemble Avenue DESIGN APPROACH 
Morristown, NJ 07960 I try to make a design emerge as specifically as possible from the 
(201) 766-1918 circumstances that surround the project. Determining what is rel- | 


evant is often the most difficult judgment an architect must 
make. I am looking for a new subject for architecture to broach. 
In this way, Dostoevsky, who wrote the first openly psychological 
novels, has influenced me. His originality lay in his ability to look 
at new aspects of the human condition. My projects look the way | 
they do because their development is not primarily based on a 

ABOVE: “It’s a composite of different build- | Visual process but on a gradually evolving sense of the conditions ) 


} 
ings,” says Adam Kalkin of his own residence on that underlie them 
Martha’s Vineyard, “including a nineteenth-cen- 
tury barn and a steel warehouse, on a hillock with 


wide views of the Sound and the Elizabeth Is- OFFICE INFORMATION 


lands.” In the foreground, the guest wing stands My office is made up of one architect and five employees 
on telephone poles. INSET: Kalkin’s frame mod- : ; : 


el of the house displays its two essential ele | 1 accept three or four single-family residential projects a year. 
ments: the raised angled guest wing and the | design each project and work closely with the clients, often 
gab sled barn, also lifted from the § ground The : . : 
armies wrapped tnianother frame, which isthe  ON-SItC. Fees are based on a percentage of the total estimated 
curtain wall 7 industrial steel,” he points out cost of construction. 
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ABOVE: A comer of the living room space shows the strong con- 

trast between the wood frame, which defines the structure, and the 
| copper pipes. “The floor hatch that appears like an inlaid steel rug 
| goes to the utility room,” explains Kalkin, who designed the chair. 


ie ie eal fe i = =: tat Fr 
RIGHT: At night, the factory windows opening from the terrace into Pt hi b- i = 


‘“ a ’ 
the dining room reveal the old barn frame within. “The compo- 
sition is of discrete elements in a transparent shell,” says Kalkin. 


| INTERIORS 
The interiors are considered part of the architectural whole. 


BACKGROUND 

Adam Kalkin studied architecture at Washington University 

and at the Architectural Association School of Architecture in 

London. He established his own firm in 1988. He has exhibited 
_ his work in Los Angeles, New York and Tokyo, and his work has 
_ been published in Japan, England, Holland and Italy. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: TERRY HUSEBYE 


CHARLES E. KING 





20 Taylor Place Drive 
St. Louis, MO 63108 
(314) 367-0987 


For a site overlooking the southernmost point of 


the Missouri River, architect Charles E. King 
designed an underground house. “My objective 
was to tuck the house into the side of the bluff, 
to take advantage of the spectacular vistas and 
to leave a clear view of the acreage behind 
the structure,” King says. BELOW: On the edge 
of the precipice, triangular bay windows and 
a cantilevered deck open the north facade to 
the river, while earth encloses the sides and roof. 


DESIGN APPROACH 

My work is made of simple, straightforward elements arranged in 
a manner that produces a cohesive result, visually pleasing, func- 
tional and containing interesting interior spaces, without relying 
upon current architectural clichés. It would be generally classified 
as contemporary in style and feeling. After analyzing the site, the 
constraints and the needs and desires of the client, I attempt to 
arrange volumes and spaces that have an impact, work properly 
and provide a background for a variety of furnishings. Prominent 
design elements include strong fenestration combined with an 
intelligent use of conventional construction materials. Charles 
Eames, Richard Neutra and the other Case Study House archi- 
tects, as well as Mies van der Rohe and Hugh Newell Jacobsen, 
have influenced me. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 
I have a one-person office and do two or three single-family resi- 
dences each year. I personally oversee each project; if it is in a dif- 











LEFT: Since local building codes restrict contemporary design, 
the residents had asked King for “an exterior that discreetly 
hides from the nearby log cabins’ views,” the architect explains. 


a ee 


ferent geographical location, | associate with a local architect for 
observation of construction and record-keeping as work pro- 
egresses. I charge a percentage of the construction cost or an 
agreed-upon fixed fee. 
| 


_ INTERIORS 
) | enjoy doing the interior design on my own projects. If the owner 
desires an interior designer, I cooperate. 








I 


BACKGROUND 

| Charles E. King received a bachelor of science degree in archi- 
tecture from the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. 

He apprenticed in St. Louis but has practiced residential archi- 
tecture in Illinois and Florida, and is now again based in St. Louis. 
King is a fellow of the American Institute of Architects, and in 


} 1990 he received an award for outstanding service from the 









BELOW: Stairs and terraced planting descend to the entrance court, where 
glass doors and windows open to the living room. An indoor pool is beyond 
the windows. Skylights illuminate the kitchen, right, and master bath. The 
earth-covered roof provides a place to watch boats travel along the river 


COURTESY CHARLES E. KING 




























































































ABOVE: Symmetrical in its design, the 
floor plan shows the free-flowing space 
between the living room and the flanking 
dining room and master bedroom. Guest 
bedrooms are in the angled side wings. 
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R. M. KLIMENT AND FRANCES HALSBAND 





255 West Twenty-sixth Street DESIGN APPROACH 
New York. NY 10001 Our houses are composed of familiar elements: gabled roofs, 
212) 243-7400 porches, spaces and volumes, organized into an identifiable form 


in relation to the character of the landscape. Windows are placed J 
and proportioned to define spaces and to intensify the connec- 
tion between the interior spaces dnd the surrounding landscape. 
Materials and colors are guided by local traditions and the exist- 
ing context. Interiors often include elements specifically detailed 
to carry out the intentions of the house: stairs, paneling, ceilings, 
cabinetwork. We are influenced by local building traditions, by 
the qualities of the immediate landscape and by our familiarity 
with history derived from education and travel. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 
We have nine licensed architects and a total staff of twenty-five. 
We retain engineers, lighting consultants and landscape architects 
vhen appropriate. We are involved in all aspects of design, with a 
senior project architect overseeing the design, project manage- 


{| 


GEORGE OAREMSKI 








ment and construction. A team of three to six staff members is 
assigned to each project. We accept approximately three residen- 
tial projects a year. We charge our clients an hourly or fixed fee 
determined by scope, plus expenses. 


INTERIORS 

We design interiors ourselves, and we have interior designers 
on our staff. We also work closely with interior designers select- 
ed by the clients. 


BACKGROUND 

_ Robert Kliment has a master of architecture degree from Yale, and 
Frances Halsband has a master’s from Columbia. Before starting 
their firm in 1972, they worked with Mitchell/Giurgola Archi- 
tects. Their work includes campus buildings for Princeton, Co- 
lumbia, Dartmouth and the University of Virginia, as well as the 
Salisbury Town Hall in Connecticut. Both Kliment and Halsband 
are fellows of the American Institute of Architects and have won 
numerous AIA design awards. Frances Halsband has served on the 
New York City Landmarks Preservation Commission and is presi- 
dent-elect of the New York City chapter of the AIA. 


COURTESY R. M. KUMENT AND FRANCES HALSBAND 








LEFT: “Windows flood the living room with light, and the simply furnished inte- 
rior creates a relaxed atmosphere,” says Kliment. Mariette Himes Gomez de- 
signed the interiors. BELOW: “It’s the closest we could get to an outdoor room,” 
Halsband says of the living room. The large windows and vertical siding give the 
space the look of a 19th-century conservatory. ABOVE: The site plan shows 
the relationship of the remodeled guesthouse, bottom right, to the main house. 
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NORMAN MCGRATH 





EDWARD E KNOWLES 


127 West Fifty-sixth Street 
New York, NY 10019 
(212) 247-4459 


In designing a white-trimmed clapboard vaca- 
tion house on Nantucket, Edward F. Knowles 
wanted to create the feeling of “friendly local 
architecture.” “The guest suite wing looks onto 
a flower garden with a croquet lawn enclosed 
by a Gertrude Jekyll—like trellis,” says Knowles 


DESIGN APPROACH 

My houses vary in design, as I interpret stylistic factors that exist 
in the location. Imagery, proportions, materials and details that 
are appropriate to the region are reinterpreted. ‘The final struc- 
ture is an original design that relates to the archetypal local archi- 
tecture. It is recognizably in the local tradition without being a 
historical copy. Working with the client, I establish a program of 
factors, such as functions, sites, materials and color preferences, 
and then a budget is set. Ideas are developed inductively, and I 
am keenly aware that the house is the client’s; to impose an 
unwanted idea is irresponsible. My concerns are for the exterior 
shapes and their interrelationship with the site and landscaping; 
the flow of the internal space and room relationships; and the 
manipulation of daylight and nighttime lighting. ’'ve been 
inspired by Mies van der Rohe for his structural logic and by 
Frank Lloyd Wright for his spaces, siting and use of light. I admire 
Philip Johnson for his flexibility in design approaches and his 
sense of materials and elegance. 
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Patterson, Flynn, Martin & Manges, Inc. 


979 Third Avenue, D&D Building, New York, NY 10022eTelephone (212) 688-7700 
Chicago: Space 1226 Merchandise MarteTelephone (312) 644-3280 
Through Representative Trade Showrooms 
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Specially woven 27" Wilton reproduced from a document; available in custom colors and sizes. 
On display in the Barnum Museum, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Interior: Schwarz, Parker & Associates 
Photography: Michael Merle 
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COURTESY EDWARD F. KNOWLES/JOHN ROLLO 
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OFFICE INFORMATION 

My office is usually made up of six people, two of whom are archi- 
tects. I will accept from four to eight houses a year, depending on 
the size and complexity of the project. I develop the initial de- 
signs in collaboration with the client. The staff assists in the prep- 
aration of drawings and specifications, and then executes final 
working drawings and construction documents. Fees are usually a 
percentage of the construction cost, and I sometimes bill on an 
hourly basis or work on a lump-sum, fixed-fee contract. 


INTERIORS 

The interiors are established early in the preliminary design 
stage. Occasionally the client brings in an interior designer, who is 
then integrated into the design process. However, I mostly do the 
interiors with the assistance of a designer whom I hire. Interior 
design is billed separately from architecture fees. 


BACKGROUND 

After receiving a bachelor of design degree from Pratt Institute, 
Edward EF. Knowles worked successively for Abraham Geller, Mies 
van der Rohe, Philip Johnson and Edward Larrabee Barnes before 
beginning his own firm in 1961. In addition to building numerous 
private residences—primarily in the New York area—he designed 
Wolf Trap Farm Park with John MacFadyen and the new Boston 
City Hall with Gerhard Kallmann and Noel McKinnell. 
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TOP LEFT: Visible in the plan, the house is 
made up of separate wings for the living/dining 
room and the master suite—both with separate 
“floating” decks set on a pond—and the guest 
suite. ABOVE: Without any roof overhangs, the 
living/dining room deck “is a fine place to feed 
the fish and take in the sun,” says the architect. 
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African wood, concrete and glass define the master suite of a Los Angeles 
residence that John Lautner originally designed in 1963 and recently 
remodeled. Lautner, who has also done residences in Acapulco and An- 
chorage, has been practicing in the Los Angeles area for over 50 years. 


JOHN LAUTNER 


7046 Hollywood Boulevard 
Suite 800 
los Angeles, CA 90028 


(213) 462-2373 


ABOVE AND ABOVE RIGHT: The mastei 
bath, largely surrounded by glass, features a fi 
ber-optic-sensor-activated glass sink. The deck 
bordered by eucalyptus trees, conceals a Jacuz 
zi that is revealed by the push of a button 
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EMMA SAMMS 


DESIGN APPROACH 

My approach cannot be categorized. Visually, each one of my 
projects is unique to its situation and particular client require- 
ments. I look for a whole concept that is basic to human beings. 
What I call “real architecture” is an attempt to improve life 
through free and enduring spaces. Concrete is the most desirable 
material in this respect, because it legitimately allows an infinite - 
variety of spaces. My work is inspired by the architecture of 
Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright, who, unhampered by fad, 
style or tradition, continually generated new ideas for the func- 
tion of basic spaces. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

| design ten to fifteen residences each year and have no minimum 
size project. There are generally about five architects in my office, 
but I personally oversee each project along with a project archi- 
tect. My fee is based on a percentage of the construction cost, 
excluding supervision of engineering and construction. 
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INTERIORS 
Although I do not employ an interior designer, I work very closely 
with the designer selected by the client. 


BACKGROUND 
John Lautner received his bachelor of science degree from 
Northern Michigan University and later apprenticed with Frank 
Lloyd Wright at the Taliesin Fellowship in Wisconsin and Ari- 
zona. Since he started his own firm in Los Angeles over fifty 
years ago, he has designed numerous residences in the United 
States and Mexico, as well as office buildings, a rehabilitation 
) center, restaurants, a factory and a nature center. Lautner 1s a 
) fellow of the American Institute of Architects and has been 
) twice nominated for the AIA Gold Medal for lifetime achieve- 
» ment in architecture. 


{ 





BELOW: Lautner used the latest technology to create retractable frameless windows 
B that look out over Los Angeles. The architect also designed the kite-shaped daybed 
that rests on the bubinga floor. RIGHT: The plan of an Aspen, Colorado, house 
| exhibits Lautner’s propensity for curvilinear forms and a dynamic interaction with 
the environment. A section of the living room pivots open to create an outdoor deck. 


HERSEY & KYRK 
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RICARDO LEGORRETA 


285-A Palacio de Versalles 
Mexico, D.F 11020 
Mexico 

(525) 596-31-11 


Ricardo Legorreta designed a Los Angeles resi- 
dence for Ricardo and Georgiana Montalban in 
which the plain walls impart the appearance of 
an ancient monument. At the entrance facade, 
“the absence of windows gives an intriguing sen- 
sation and invites exploration,” Legorreta says. 





DESIGN APPROACH 

I seek not only to satisfy the real-world demands of function and 
budget but to fill my work with mystery, surprise, color, humor, 
drama and sensual richness. I draw upon the vernacular architec- 
ture of Mexican villages with their-color and textures, from the 
spatial arrangements of the pre-Hispanic ceremonial centers and 
from colonial haciendas, from the dignity of the churches and 
from the robustness of the zocalos and plazas. The Mexican peo- 
ple historically have lived with high walls, ample spaces, color and 
textures, and it 1s from these elements that I fashion my designs. 
The most significant characteristic that identifies my work is the 
wall, which I use both as a building element and as a symbol. I 
treat color as another building material; 1t accentuates shape and 
can deny the mass of a building form. Architect José Villagran 
hired me when I was a student, and he taught me the modernist 
theory—its disciplined rationalism and its universality. And 
artist Jesus (“Chucho”) Reyes helped me to see the beauty 

and vitality in traditional structures. 
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ABOVE: “Architecture as sculpture” is how 
Legorreta describes the entrance hall. “The 
framing of the view, the massive walls and the 
simplicity of materials add harmony and 
mystery,” he says about the design of the living 
room, visible at right. TOP RIGHT: “Walls, 
water and earth colors,” he says, “the three 
elements from Mexican culture,” are all found 
on the north terrace, where the open rectangu- 
lar form shelters a reflecting pool. ABOVE 
RIGHT: The plan shows how the rooms are in- 
formally ordered inside the outer perimeter walls. 








COURTESY LEGORRETA ARQUITECTOS 





OFFICE INFORMATION 

We have twenty-seven architects 1n our office and sixteen admin- 
istrative/support staff. We accept no more than two residential 
projects in one year, while two others may be in the construction 
phase. We do not normally accept residential projects of less than 
7,000 square feet; however, we will do smaller ones if they repre- 
sent a professional challenge. I am personally involved in all the 
projects. The scope of our work is limited to schematics and 
design development; for international projects, we hire a local 
architect to do the working drawings. Our services also include 
the approval and coordination of other designers for interiors, 
landscaping and so forth. The total fee is based on a percentage 
of the construction budget. 


INTERIORS 

We have professionals who specialize in designing and selecting 
all the interior elements. If the client needs other specialized 
consultants, we recommend firms and coordinate the work. 


BACKGROUND 

Ricardo Legorreta received a bachelor of architecture degree 
from the Universidad Nacional Autonoma de México and began 
his own firm in 1963 in Mexico City. In addition to his residential 
designs in Mexico and California, Legorreta’s commercial work 


. includes the Camino Real hotels at Ixtapa, Canctin and Mexico 


City, and offices for IBM in Mexico City and Roanoke, Texas. 
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COURTESY MICHAEL MAHAFFEY 


MICHAEL MAHAFFEY 








1000 West Wilshire Boulevard 
Suite 400 

Oklahoma City, OK 73116 
(405) 843-5504 


Near the Roaring Fork River in Aspen, Michael 
Mahaffey and interior designer Steve Chase cre- 
ated a year-round retreat for their clients. “The 
house clings to the slope, presenting a quiet side 
to the street, an exuberant side to the view,” says 
Mahaffey. A picnic area near the master bed 
room is paved with Colorado rose flagstone. The 
stone-clad house, called Coppertop, has peaked 
copper roofs that echo the nearby mountains 


DESIGN APPROACH 

I spend a lot of time and energy on details and the way a project 
fits the site. I approach each commission by gathering the 
requirements from the client and studying the site. Projects are 
designed without a preconceived architectural style, thereby let- 
ting the form follow the function. The natural use of materials 
and the way they are put together are very important; prominent 
in my designs are such materials as stone, wood, copper, plaster, 
slate and granite, and such elements as tall ceilings, large win- 
dows and interesting juxtapositions of spaces. As a student of 
architectural history, I would have to pay homage to the Renais- 
sance masters and Palladio, H. H. Richardson, William Morris, 
Marcel Breuer, Frank Lloyd Wright and Walter Gropius. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

Our office consists of four architects and a secretary. Every year 
we start three to five residential projects, depending on size and 
complexity. I personally design and oversee each residence. One 
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or two architects on my staff assist with construction details and 
coordination, but I make all design decisions and visit the site. We 
generally charge a percentage of the construction cost plus reim- 
bursable expenses, which include travel and outside consultants. 
Occasionally we work on an hourly basis. 


INTERIORS 
I prefer to work closely with a professional interior designer 
selected by the client. 


BACKGROUND 

Michael Mahaffey received his bachelor of architecture degree 
from the University of Oklahoma. His initial architectural appren- 
ticeship was in Denver, and he began his own office in Oklahoma 
City in 1966. Mahaffey has designed residences in a variety of set- 
tings, such as New York, the desert Southwest, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Pacific Coast and Oklahoma. He has received a number 
of honors, including an Appreciation Award from the Comanche 
tribe of Oklahoma for design services. 


COURTESY MICHAEL MAHAFFEY 








LEFT: The plan of Coppertop. “I sculpted the house around 
the stone fireplace,” says Mahaffey. “The living room is the 
only room that faces straight on. Everything else is at a forty- 
five-degree angle.” ABOVE: Double oak doors lead from the 
entrance hall, accented by a Heriz carpet, to the living room 













GROUND FLOOR 








RIGHT: Using traditional architectural ele- 
ments, Mahaffey restored his own Santa Fe 
adobe, built by artist Gerald Cassidy between 
1915 and 1920. The dining area was originally 
the painting studio. The artist’s wife, sculptor 
Ina Cassidy, carved the long beam. Near the 
19th-century pine table and Hickory White din- 
ing chairs is a wooden lion by Leroy Archuleta. 
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CHRISTOPHER LITTLE 
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WILLIAM MCDONOUGH 


116 East Twenty-seventh Street 
New York, NY 10016 
(212) 481-1111 


TOP RIGHT: “A glass wall aligned with the 
city’s east-west grid axis separates the ‘public’ 
living spaces from the ‘private’ bedroom and 
study spaces, made up of white plaster shapes 
oriented to the true east-west axis,” explains 
William McDonough of a New York apartment 
he created from a loft. ABOVE: Of another Man- 
hattan loft that McDonough renovated, he says, 
“The residents requested a penthouse filled with 
light yet private from the semipublic roofscape 





DESIGN APPROACH 

Prominent 1n our designs are materials and elements that relate 
to similar elements in the project vicinity. We often use materials 
that reflect their handmade quality and colors that reinforce the 
relationship to the surrounding landscape. Pure geometries 
underlie our plans and elevations. Our design approach is based 
on four premises. First is our perception of the character of the 
clients. Second, we are guided by the specific nature and geome- 
try of the site. Third, we attend to long-established principles of 
design while working to extend their limits. Last, we endeavor to 
build with materials and processes that minimize harm to the 
inhabitants as well as to the environment. Joseph Paxton, Louis 
Sullivan, Frank Lloyd Wright, Mies van der Rohe and Louis Kahn 
have been primary figures influencing our thinking. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 
There are currently nine architects in our office, with a support 
staff of three. Each project has an associate in charge as well as a 











JOSEPH VANCE 


DURSTON SAYLOR 
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project architect involved in the day-to-day coordination of our 
design and administrative efforts. We have been able to execute 
as many as six residential projects at a given time, and we will 
accept as many residences as will allow my personal participation 
in all aspects of the design. Charges are privately negotiated. 


INTERIORS 

We oversee a project down to its interior finishing details. De- 
pending on the clients’ proclivities and abilities, we design the 
furnishings, assist them with their own selections of furnishings 
or make arrangements for interior designers to assist them. We 
often work with interior designers associated with the clients. 


BACKGROUND 

William McDonough received a master of architecture degree 
from Yale. He worked with Davis, Brody & Associates in New York 
and represented the firm in a joint venture, working in the office 
of Jaquelin Robertson for one year. Since beginning his own firm 
in 1981, McDonough has completed a number of residences and 
other projects, such as the Environmental Defense Fund national 
headquarters and the Quilted Giraffe restaurant—both in Man- 
hattan—and has planned the Warsaw Trade Center for Poland. 
The firm has won design awards from the American Institute of 
Architects and has done research on nontoxic materials and con- 
struction methods. 
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ABOVE LEFT: The model of a_ traditional, 
gable-roofed beach house in Sagaponack, New 
York. “The trim actually expresses the struc- 
ture,” the architect points out. “Architectonically, 
it’s a Miesian structure in Shingle Style form.” 


ABOVE: “In 1987 sculptor Anthony Caro and 
British developer Peter Palumbo sponsored three 
architects to collaborate with artists,” says 
McDonough of his Triangle Artists’ Workshop in 
Pine Plains, New York. “Our project explored 
geometry, mass and volume, wall and_trans- 
parency.” LEFT: McDonough’s passive-solar 
design in County Cork, Ireland, merges with 
its rugged setting on the Dunmanus peninsula. 


RICHARD MEIER 





475 Tenth Avenue 
New York, NY 10018 
(212) 967-6060 


BELOW: “It is the only house visible on this shore 
of Lake Michigan, giving it an incredible sense of 
privacy,” says Richard Meier of a vacation retreat 
he completed in 1973. BELOW RIGHT: “The 
main entrance is via a bridge so that one enters on 
the top floor and moves down through the house, 
an inversion of the traditional notion,” says Meier. 


MARK HANAUER 


DESIGN APPROACH 

The characteristics one might notice most often about our 
architecture include a sense of lightness and openness, and 
the ease with which the different spaces relate to one another. 
The modulation of geometric forms and the use of column and 
beam construction, enclosed by smooth, taut planes, belong 

to the vocabulary of modernist architecture. ‘They emphasize 
the spatial experience for the person living 1n the house, mov- 
ing through it or going from the inside to the outside. At the 
same time, I make a distinct separation between the public 
and private areas. The first thing I do in designing a house is 
look at the site. I need to analyze the way the house will relate 
to it, and I determine the quality of light that would come into 
various spaces at different times of the day and the different 
views one has from all parts of the house. ‘These considera- 
tions must be balanced with programmatic requirements. In- 
spirations come from everywhere, including many from the 
history of architecture. 




























































(COURTESY RICHARD MEIER & PARTNERS i 





LOWER LEVEL 


MIDDLE LEVEL UPPER LEVEL 











WOLFGANG HOYT/ESTO 


OFFICE INFORMATION ABOVE LEFT: The plans of the Lake Michigan 


house show how the middle-level area relates 


| We have sixty architects in the New York office, with a total of Pit ver and uprer laeleiee deta ere onthe 
seventy employees, and thirty-five architects in the Los Angeles enclosed side of the residence, next to the bluff. 
office, with a total of forty employees. Because I want to devote eb OVE ® lhe ieplace counter/bamauidesie 

; ; oe 5 ; living room from the dining area,” says Meier 

full attention to a residential design, I accept only one project of a light-filled Malibu house he designed to re- 
each year. I oversee each commission, although there is a project spond to “the openness and freedom of move- 


: : . ment so uniquely possible in southern California.” 
manager who supervises the day-to-day coordination. We charge Boerne eee Eun 


by the hour. At the beginning we ask for a retainer, which varies 
according to the size of the project. 


INTERIORS ; 
Our office does the whole interior—the cabinetry, the furniture, 
everything. When you plan the house, you plan the interior. 


BACKGROUND 

Richard Meier received a bachelor of architecture degree from 
Cornell. He worked for Davis, Brody & Wisniewski; Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill; and Marcel Breuer before beginning his own 
Manhattan firm in 1963. He has designed a number of museums, 
including the High Museum of Art in Atlanta and the Museum 
for the Decorative Arts in Frankfurt, and is now designing the 
Getty Center in Los Angeles and the Museum of Contemporary 
Art in Barcelona. Meier has received the Pritzker Architecture 
Prize, the Royal Gold Medal from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Arnold W. Brunner Memorial Prize and eleven 
Honor Awards from the American Institute of Architects. 



























EDWARD I. MILLS 





50 White Street DESIGN APPROACH 
New York, NY 10013 Our architecture embraces two poles. The first is highly formal 
(212) 334-9891 and clean modern work. The second is very contextual work with 


a story that has a topological and urbanistic rapport between a 
given project and its context. The design elements and materials 
that figure prominently in our designs are pure form, natural 
materials and pure color. Our basic approach to architectural 
design is a very personal search for a subtle yet metaphysical Pla- 
tonism; this search interacts with our clients’ personal tastes and 
needs to enrich the results. ‘The historical and living architects 
influential to me are Le Corbusier, Alvar Aalto, Carlo Scarpa, 
Louis Kahn, Richard Meier and I. M. Pei. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

Our office has five architects and ten employees total. We do 
one or two single-family residences each year. The minimum size 
project we accept depends on the location, and a minimum fee 
would be around $25,000. I personally oversee each residential 


GEORGE OBREMSK! 


BELOW: Elaborating on the Moderne and Spanish colonial traditions of a 1929 resi- 
dence, Edward I. Mills collaborated with his former partner, Bartholomew Voorsanger, 
to renovate a Bel-Air, California, residence. LEFT: The piers and arches of the en- 
trance hall form a rhythmic procession past the dining room and courtyard doors. 


project, and there is usually a project architect who carries it 
through on a day-to-day basis. We charge a percentage of the 
construction cost; the percentage varies, depending on the 
size of the project. 


INTERIORS 

We design interiors ourselves and are well known for them. We 
also have had many fine relationships with interior designers 
working on our residential projects. 


BACKGROUND 

Edward I. Mills received a master of architecture degree from 
Harvard. After working for several firms, including The Architects 
Collaborative, I. M. Pei and Richard Meier, he formed a partner- 
ship with Bartholomew Voorsanger in 1978 and later started his 
own firm. Mills has won a number of awards for his restaurant, 
retail and residential designs. 


For a vacation house in the Hamptons, Mills blended modernism with Shingle Style archi- 
tecture. RIGHT: An axonometric shows a rotunda stairway that descends to a tripartite 
arrangement of the living area flanked by two bedroom pavilions. The pool is set off axis. 





NORMAN MCGRATH 


NORMAN MCGRATH 
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UZZ HARDWICK 


LEFT: Open, gablelike corridors were designed to seem like “transparent 
porches.” BELOW: A shingle-clad, gabled wing creates a porte cochere, 
welcoming visitors into a classical rotunda—the cylindrical entrance hall. 











CHARLES MOORE 


2102 Quarry Road 
Austin, TX 78703 


(512) 476-5780 


BELOW: “It’s a farmhouse with Scandinavian 
and Shaker overtones,” Charles Moore says of a 
house near Racine, Wisconsin, he designed with 
William Hubbard and Robbin Hayne of UCLA’s 
Urban Innovations Group. Surrounded by 
prairie and woodlands, the residence sits on the 
crest of a knoll overlooking a pond. The house is 
characterized by a sweeping roof shape and 
vernacular touches, such as the roof brackets, 
wood-rail balcony and board-and-batten clad- 
ding. BOTTOM: Prairie School-style open 
planning was expanded upon for the orga- 
nization of the house: The living room, din- 
ing room, bar and playroom all interrelate 





DESIGN APPROACH 

My work tries to be responsive to the special character of a site 
or region and is usually characterized by simple materials and 
dramatic spaces. I’m interested in listening to and working with 
the clients to make something they feel a part of. Vertical spaces 
and compositions with diagonals in plan and section are promi- 
nent in my designs. Many architects have inspired me with their 
responsiveness both to geometry and to the presence of people 
moving in spaces—particularly Louis Kahn and the seventeenth- 
century Italian architect Francesco Borromin1. 





OFFICE INFORMATION 

In the Austin, Texas, office are Moore’s design partner, Arthur 
Andersson, three additional architects and a total staff of eight. 
At Urban Innovations Group (UIG)—a teaching component of 
the School of Architecture and Urban Planning at UCLA—there 
are approximately eight architects, three or four staff members 
and fifty to fifty-five students each year. At the Austin office we 
typically work on six to eight houses a year. While each residential 
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SieMatic has been creating unique “aA PI eee 
and innovative kitchen design for ——— one eee Sah 
more than half-a-century. ; 

; poh I have enclosed a check or 
Now the standard of excellence for kitchen interior money order for $12.00 payable to: 
design worldwide, SieMatic combines the tradition of fine SieMatic Corporation, Dept. 100 AD 
European craftsmanship with the ingenuity of German engineer- Box F286, Feasterville, PA 19047-0934 
ing. The selection of available finishes includes traditional woods, 
contemporary laminates, high gloss lacquer, and mirror-like 


polyester. Available through your architect or interior designer. INCA 1 erm 
(Also available in Canada). 
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This 182 page presentation of exquisite kitchen interior design Phone ( ) 
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project has someone in the office in charge, I oversee each house 
in part, and I am especially involved in the schematic design. We 
charge a percentage of construction cost on some projects and an 
hourly fee on others. 


INTERIORS 

We have employed outside interior designers, and we design 
interiors ourselves. If an interior designer has been selected by 
the client, we like to work very closely with him or her. 


BACKGROUND 

Charles Moore holds a master of fine arts degree and a doctorate 
in architectural history from Princeton. Currently he is the 
O’Neill Ford Professor of Architecture at the University of ‘Texas 
at Austin. Moore has served as the chairman of the departments 
of architecture at the University of California, Berkeley, and Yale 
(where he later served as dean) and as the head of the archi- 
tecture program at UCLA. Among his most noted projects in 
California are the Sea Ranch Condominiums, Beverly Hills Civic 
Center and Oceanside Civic Center. He became associated with 
Urban Innovations Group in 1974 and began the Austin firm in 
1985. Moore has won numerous awards for his residential and civ- 
ic designs; he received the 1989 American Institute of Architects 
‘Topaz Medallion for Excellence in Architectural Education and 
the 1991 Gold Medal for lifetime achievement in architecture. 


BELOW: “This small house at Sea Ranch is one room wide, allowing ocean views to be 
perceived through the building,” says Moore of a residence he designed in collabora- 
tion with Michael Burch and John Echlin of UIG. Moore was one of the principal designers 
of the 1965 Sea Ranch community, a 5,000-acre development north of San Francisco 
that influenced a generation of buildings with its barnlike and slant-roofed-shed forms. 



























BELOW: In Moore’s kitchen in Austin, Texas, 
the painted floor looks like inlaid marble. “My 
own kitchen is very visible from the living room. 
When I remodeled I kept all the existing cabi- 
netry, so I covered it all up with a marbleized | 
pattern of Wilsonite Formica. I liked the idea | 
that it would seem somewhat pretentious—sort 
of monumental and pleasantly ridiculous.” 


RON DORSEY 
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MOORE RUBLE YUDELL 


933 Pico Boulevard 
Santa Monica, CA 90404 
(213) 450-1400 


BELOW: Boxes within boxes—like an Oriental 
puzzle—became the design theme of a Moore 
Ruble Yudell residence on the island of 
Singapore. Buzz Yudell, left, and John Ruble 
designed the house with Texas-based partner 
Charles Moore. The axonometric drawing 
reveals cooler colors at the innermost spaces. 
Tina Beébe was color consultant. BELOW 
RIGHT: Central to the house is the lattice- 
walled courtyard—an inner garden with a 
refreshing pool. Furniture from Tropitone. The 
interior design throughout was by Steve Chase. 





DESIGN APPROACH 

Our work is known for its fresh interpretation of traditional forms; 
we make connections to traditional architecture through ele- 
ments that we consider timeless, such as the quality of light, the 
proportion of space, the crafting of materials and the connection 
of a building to the landscape. We-often draw inspiration from our 
own favorite places—cities, buildings, gardens—and our houses 
vary greatly as we seek to celebrate the special qualities of a par- 
ticular site and the different dreams of our clients. We find plea- 
sure in materials of subtle richness, combined in clear, simple 
ways. We admire the architecture of Louis Kahn, Alvar Aalto and 
Andrea Palladio, and appreciate Sir Edwin Lutyens and Gertrude 
Jekyll for their inspired planning of elegant houses and gardens. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

Collaboration is central to the way we work. The principals— 
Charles Moore, John Ruble and Buzz Yudell—work closely to- 
gether on every project, and we draw our clients into the process 
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Southern California’s Spanish traditions in- 
| spired the architects’ design of a cliffside Malibu 
residence. “The south facade and terrace bring 
the ocean view indoors and integral living spaces 
out into the landscape,” explains Yudell. Tall 
windows open to the double-height living room, 
left, and the octagonal tower contains the dining 
room, below, and the master bedroom, above 





JANE UDZ 


as much as they are willing to be involved. One of the principals 
takes charge to oversee each project. In addition, each house has 
a project manager and staff as required by its size. Nearly two- 
thirds of our staff of fifty are architects. Single-family houses re- 
main among our favorite projects, and we accept as many as our 
schedules allow. We determine the best fee structure—a percent- 
age of the construction cost or a charge for our time and expenses 
—or combine these approaches for different phases of work. 


INTERIORS 

We see design as a comprehensive process, so we don’t make great 
distinctions between interior and architectural design. While we 

_ offer in-house expertise, we have also worked with fine interior 

| design firms, and we are flexible about the process, recognizing 
that it is a crucial step in the creation of a residence. 





BACKGROUND 

John Ruble received a master of architecture degree from UCLA. 
Buzz Yudell has a master’s from Yale, where he began his affilia- 
tion with Charles Moore. Both Ruble and Yudell worked with 
Moore at Urban Innovations Group in Los Angeles before begin- 
ning Moore Ruble Yudell in 1977. The firm has completed numer- 
ous award-winning projects, including the Housing and Master 
Plan for Tegel Harbor, Berlin, Germany; and the Carousel Park, 
Santa Monica Pier, Santa Monica, California. 
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MORRIS + MORRIS 


18 Windmill Place 
Armonk, NY 10504 
(203) 869-9700 


Christopher, left, and Timothy Morris designed a 
Virginia retreat that combines technological con- 
cerns with playfully overscale classical ornament. 
Facing a man-made lake, the central window of 
the west facade recalls a Roman triumphal arch 
adorned with festive swags; the cutouts are metal. 





DESIGN APPROACH 

We describe our work as eclectically original, bold, dramatic, 
fresh, fun, imaginative, memorable, personal, provocative, whim- 
sical, witty and, with it all, having an abiding obeisance to the 
classical. Each project is new, with new design opportunities and 
new ground rules. Our basic approach is to establish a compatible, | 
realistic and creative game plan that will bring about the most | 
successful union of design, form and function. The balance of 
design and craft are more important than the elements and mate- 
rials themselves. For example, the juxtaposition of concrete block, | 
ground-faced concrete block and glass block makes the most of 
the single construction discipline of masonry. Add plywood. Sud- 
denly, the design finds aesthetics rooted in construction preci- 
sion, further enhanced when the elements—built, sculpted or 
painted—are hierarchically arranged. We admire Michael Graves, 
Robert Venturi and Cesar Pelli. And having spent time around 
their historic works, we remain impressed with Andrea Palladio 
and Thomas Jefferson. 


COURTESY MORRIS + MORRIS 
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OFFICE INFORMATION 

For about a decade, Morris + Morris was just that—an office of 
two architects. We are now affiliated with William Milo Barnum 
of Greenwich, Connecticut, with a staff of ten. We still accept 

as many residential projects as we can personally oversee. Size 

| means nothing; creative opportunity means everything. The prop- 
/ er execution of our design is as important, exciting and rewarding 
, to us as it is to our client. Our contracts and fees are negotiated 
on an individual basis. 


INTERIORS 
We design interiors ourselves. Through our present affiliation, we 
also are able to offer the services of an interior designer. 


BACKGROUND 

Christopher and Timothy Morris both have bachelor of science 
degrees in architecture from the University of Virginia. Timothy 
Morris obtained his master of architecture degree from Yale; 
Christopher Morris received his from Princeton. ‘They began their 
own firm in 1981 and have designed a number of residences in 
Connecticut, Colorado, Rhode Island and Virginia. They won first 
prize in a 1990 international housing competition held by the 
Bronx Museum of the Arts. 
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COURTESY MORRIS + MORRIS 


ABOVE: The west-elevation drawing. A 12-foot- 
square unit is used as a design measure. A 
terrace is located at left. BELOW: In the eve- 
ning, the floor-to-ceiling windows of the second- 
story living room and third-story master bed- 
room become particularly visible. Raising the 
principal rooms allows greater views of the 
lake and the distant Blue Ridge Mountains. 


LEFT: The south facade, with a recessed ground- 
floor entrance, is dominated by a double row of 
second-story windows topped by a glass pedi- 
ment. The windows and glass-block Trombe wall 
generate passive-solar heating, with vents that 
also cool the house. A roof overhang provides 
shade for the upper terrace and master bedroom. 








JAMES L. NAGLE 


Nagle, Hartray & Associates 
230 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60601 

(312) 263-6990 


Two caretakers’ cottages built on the edge of a 
Chicago industnalist’s estate in Highland Park, 
Illinois, have been renovated and unified by 
James L. Nagle with a 60-foot-wide breezeway 
linking the two gabled structures. “We tried 
to do what was correct for the houses rather 
than what was current,” explains the architect 
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RUSSELL INGRAM 


DESIGN APPROACH 

Our firm’s work is consistently modernist in attitude, although 
contextualism is important for renovations, remodelings, addi- 
tions and urban-scale neighborhood housing complexes. Our 
approach relates to the client’s program, site analysis, construc- 
tion capabilities, spatial invention and the interrelation of detail 
and form. We have designed a large number of masonry buildings, 
primarily in urban settings. Suburban solutions are often stucco or 
frame with expansive openings. For rural structures, we have 
investigated wood and shingle construction. The de Stijl move- 
ment has been a consistent influence, along with the work of 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Mies van der Rohe. Historically, Louis 
Sullivan and H. H. Richardson represent precedents far more 
interesting to our work than classicism. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 
We have some fourteen architects, ten draftspeople and five sup- 
port staff in our office, and we accept about six to ten residential 
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projects a year. The minimum size of a project we undertake 
depends on the potential of the design solution. The part- 
ners work with one associate and a job captain throughout the 
process. We charge a percentage of the cost of construction 
based on the complexity of the project, and have also worked 
on an hourly basis. 


INTERIORS ; 

We prefer to design all aspects of the buildings ourselves, includ- 
ing interiors, but we do work with selected interior designers— 
especially in connection with historical work. 


BACKGROUND 

James L. Nagle received his bachelor of architecture degree 
from MIT and his master’s from Harvard, and began the firm 
with John Hartray in 1966. He worked previously for The 
Architects Collaborative in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
for Stanley Tigerman in Chicago. In addition to his residential 
work—apartments, single-family houses and dormitories—Nagle 
has been involved in urban renewal and mixed-use projects. 
The firm has received some forty architectural awards, includ- 
ing design awards from the American Institute of Architects 
and its Chicago chapter. 
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ABOVE LEFT: In effect a small English village, 
the Highland Park house, including stables, pays 
tribute to the architecture of Sir Edwin Lutyens 
and the landscape designs of Gertrude Jekyll. 


ABOVE: For a residence in Hyde Park, Illinois, 
Nagle combined the flavor of the surrounding 
19th-century residences with his ideas of what a 
modern house should be. The axonometric draw- 
ing shows the dual personality of the residence: 
The front facade is visually in keeping with the 
neighboring houses, while contemporary geo- 
metric elements are evident at the rear facade. 





BOB RAY OFFENHAUSER 





3800 West Alameda Avenue 
Suite 1190 

Burbank, CA 91505 

(818) 843-5544 


“The residence’s simplicity reflects the taste of 
the Ming Dynasty,” says Bob Ray Offenhauser 
of a house he built for clients in Los Angeles that 
drew its inspiration from an ancient Chinese 
design. A terrace, a balcony and a quatrefoil 
window on one wall of the east facade all take 
advantage of the views of the pond and a 
courtyard. Doors are of handcrafted alder wood. 
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DESIGN APPROACH | 
I create a warm, gracious charm for my clients’ lifestyles. A blend | 
of diverse styles and details provides an individual character for 
house and garden, and a total harmony. First we prepare circula- 
tion diagrams, site studies, sections and an overall architectural 
concept. Then we build a model and do a sketch to show the 
client. Prominent in our work are cross axes with views in many 
directions, and changes in the volumes of space for architectural 
interest and bringing in light. We like to use stone, marble and 
granite, and wood for doors, ceilings and paneling. I’ve been 
inspired by the axial concepts of the French chateaus and the 
relationship of house and garden in early Chinese and Japanese 
designs and in Palladio’s sixteenth-century villas. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

There are three architects and two senior draftspeople in our 
office; the total staff is seven. We accept only new work, no re- 
modelings, and the number of single-family residential projects 








ABOVE: A resting bench was crafted with 
holding posts for entry into the Jacuzzi. Orna- 
menting the end of the viewing and tennis 
pavilion is a moon gate. “The swimming pool is 
designed to look like a small pond with the 
pavilion sitting in the middle,” Offenhauser 
says. TOP RIGHT: The first-floor plan. ABOVE 
RIGHT: Opening to the courtyard are the gar- 
den room, left, and the living room. “The house 
is named for a butterfly,” explains the architect, 
“and the Chinese symbol for ‘butterfly’ is fea- 
tured on the tiles along the eaves of the roof.” 














COURTESY OFFENHAUSER ASSOCIATES, INC./JAMES W. WALLACE 
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we accept each year varies—they require from two and a half to 
four years to complete. Currently we have ten projects under 
construction and four in the design phase. Square footage is not 
a consideration in my accepting a job; what is important is the 
client’s desire to have a very individual house. I personally over- 
see each project, and I charge a fee based on a percentage of the 
construction cost. 


INTERIORS 
We work with interior designers from the beginning of every 
residential project. 


BACKGROUND 

Bob Ray Offenhauser received a bachelor of architecture degree 
from the University of Southern California and began his own 
firm in 1966, specializing in residential work. Most of his clients— 
who include the royal family of Saudi Arabia—have commissioned 


houses in the Beverly Hills, Bel-Air, Malibu and Montecito areas 


of southern California. 
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JAMES OLSON 


Olson/Sundberg Architects 
108 First Avenue South 
Fourth Floor 

Seattle, WA 98104 

(206) 624-5670 


James Olson designed his own apartment in a 
structure he built with other architects across from 
Seattle’s Pioneer Square. “The hall and stairway 
create an inner sanctuary away from the traffic 
noises and bright city lights,” he says. “The ab- 
stract shapes make light the dominant theme, 
and the glass railings seem to float in space 
and reflect the light.” A skylight illuminates the 
hall by day. Floors are sponge-painted fiberboard. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: ROBERT PISANO 





DESIGN APPROACH 

We do contemporary architecture that responds to its setting in 

a very individual way. We are skilled at placing contemporary 
architecture in historic settings and like to weave art and antiques 
into our contemporary settings. Often our work has a certain 
serenity and almost a spiritually uplifting quality created with the 
use of simple surfaces and soft indirect light. We try to balance 
many issues of design, such as our clients’ aspirations, creature 
comforts, psychological space, light, the site, aesthetics, energy 
conservation and the environment. We like to use simple lines 
and simple materials such as concrete, wood, metal and plaster. 
Our buildings are often anchored to the earth with heavy, solid 
materials at the base, while roofs and ceilings appear to float as if 
completely weightless. Our favorite architects include those of 
the ancient Egyptian temples, Palladio, Luis Barragan, Carlo 
Scarpa, Frank Lloyd Wright, Louis Kahn, Robert Venturi, and 
Northwest architects Roland Terry, Ralph Anderson, Paul Kirk 
and Arthur Erickson. 





OFFICE INFORMATION 

We are a twenty-five-member architectural firm composed of two 
design principals, James Olson and Richard Sundberg, one manag- 
ing principal, three associates, fifteen architectural staff and four 
administrative persons. There is no limit on the number of proj- 
ects we accept. The principals personally oversee all of their resi- 
dential projects, collaborating with the client and working closely 
with the project architects. We charge our residential clients on 
an hourly basis. 


INTERIORS 

Sometimes we suggest an interior designer. We prefer to work 
closely with him or her, because that brings the best results. 
We feel that architecture, interiors and landscape are really ex- 
tensions of one another. 


BACKGROUND 

James Olson began his office in 1966 after receiving a bachelor of 
arts degree from the University of Washington and working for 
Ralph Anderson. Richard Sundberg joined Olson in 1971. The 
architects are currently collaborating with Venturi, Scott Brown 
on the design of the Seattle Art Museum. The firm has received 
a number of awards from the American Institute of Architects. 
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BELOW LEFT: The second-floor plan shows the 
kitchen/dining room opening to a large terrace 
that overlooks Pioneer Square. A dressing area 
forms the passageway to the bedroom and the 
garden terrace beyond. The cross section reveals 
the first-floor living room, the drop-soffit ceilings 
and the double-height entrance hall. “The en- 
trance hall is the conceptual center of the house,” 
explains Olson. BELOW: Along the living room 
wall, “the Nancy Mee sculpture collaborates 
with Jeffrey Bishop’s mural,” Olson says. “My 
objective was to create a complete integration of 
art and architecture within the urban context.” 








COURTESY JOHN OUTRAM/JOHN ROLLO 














PHOTOGRAPHY: DERRY MOORE 





JOHN OUTRAM 


16 Devonshire Place 
London W1N 1PB 
England 


44-71-224-1455 


ABOVE RIGHT 
the starting point of London archit 


A Victorian conservato) 


Outram’s design for a house in Sussex 
original intent was to convert this into 
house, but instead I cleaned it up and buil 


next to it,” says Outram. “Here the design of 
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DESIGN APPROACH 

My work is composed of a variety of solid materials that make up 
colorful patterned compositions. The general composition tends 
to be “traditional,” but the forms and materials are original. My 
desire is to create a building in a landscape that reminds one of 
nature but is made up of columns, arches, floor patterns and so 
on. I tend to use brick, ceramics, colored crushed concrete, cast 
glass, plywood, glazed roof tiles, marble floors and stained plas- 
ter walls. Prominent elements in my designs include very big 
columns, propellers, skew arches, and rafts carrying pyramids. 
Some of my influences are ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics and 
Minoan Greece, architects Alberti, Le Corbusier and Louis Kahn, 
and the graphics of Cassandre. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

‘There are twelve architects in my office, for a total staff of 
thirteen. We do approximately one residential project a year. I 
personally design each work, and a project architect handles its 











execution. We charge a range of percentages that depend on 
the extent of the project—for the structural shell, fittings and 
finishes, and furniture design. 


INTERIORS 

We generally control the overall design, including interior finishes, 
but we have worked with interior designers on aspects such as 
fabric selection. 


BACKGROUND 

John Outram graduated from the Polytechnic of Central Lon- 
don and the Architectural Association in London. He worked in 
Cyprus and in London for the Greater London Council, Fitzroy 
Robinson and Louis de Soissons before beginning his own firm 
in 1973. He designed the Isle of Dogs Pumping Station and the 
Harp Heating headquarters and is currently working on the 
Milton Keynes headquarters for the Association for Consumer 
Research, the offices at Blackfriars Bridge for the City of Lon- 
don and the Faculty of Business Management building at Cam- 
bridge. Outram has won awards from the Civic Trust and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, of which he is a member. 


He is one of six architects chosen to represent Britain at the 
1991 Venice Biennale. 


The house sits on a broad, classical stylobate, 
creating a terrace along the side for each bed- 
room. The concrete-clad residence subtly dis- 
plays classical-inspired elements suggesting 
a crowning entablature and piers with bases 
and capitals. “A module of ninety centimeters 
is used throughout the design,” says Outram. 






PHOTOGRAPHY: DURSTON SAYLOR 


Kohn Pedersen Fox 

111 West Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, NY 10019 

(212) 977-6500 


Architects Eugene Kohn, William Pedersen and 
Sheldon Fox (inset, from left to right), who are 
primarily known for their modern skyscrapers, 
occasionally do residential design. BELOW: “Sir 


John Soane’s house inspired the spatial sequenc- 


es, zones of transition between the rooms and the 
resolution of the central axis of the entrance hall,” 
says Pedersen about the New York apartment 
he renovated for himself. The entrance hall is al- 
so a gallery for his collection of Hector Martin 
Lefuel’s designs for Parisian boutique facades 


WILLIAM PEDERSEN 


DESIGN APPROACH 

In general, the style of my work is an outgrowth of the circum- 
stances of the specific site, program and client. Over the years my 
work has fallen into three periods: The early one, which includes 
the 333 Wacker Drive building in Chicago, was of the modern lan- 
guage; the middle period—for example, the Procter & Gamble 
building in Cincinnati and my own residence—dealt with more 
classically inspired themes; and my recent work returns to mod- 
ernism but incorporates lessons learned from my exposure to an 
abstracted classical language. ‘The designs usually involve several 
overlapping themes. One, more dominant than others, is the 
contrasting of curvilinear and linear forms. Another, specifically 

in residential design, is the breaking down of the larger mass 

into a series of smaller pieces, to form a community of volumes. 
Wood, stone and lead-coated copper are materials I use in resi- 
dences. ‘There have been no specific design “sources” for me, 

but of the many influences on my work, the Danish architect 

Jorn Utzon ranks high. 
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FRANK WILLIAM WARWICK TOPHAM, RI, ROI 
British 1838-1924 

Tea] 

Oil on canvas 

604" x 48" 

Signed; Dated 1887 


HANS ANDERSEN BRENDEKILDE 
Danish 1857-1920 

Coming out to Play 

Oil on canvas 

19%" x 27%" 

Signed 


2828 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Dept. E, Washington, DC 20007 


IMPORTANT 19TH AND EARLY 
~ 20TH CENTURY EUROPEAN, 
5}. UG UIs Oe.WI DPV d(ONal 
PAINTINGS 


GALLERY CATALOGUE $12.00 


Our current inventory includes works by: 
E. Albert, A.N.A. W.H. Irvine, A.N.A. 
T. Blinks _ H. Lebasque 

T. Buttersworth L.A. Lhermitte 

G. d’Espagnat S.R. Percy 

H. Herzog E. Pieters 


202/333-8533 800/426-3747 





OFFICE INFORMATION 

In our office there are one hundred and fifty architects out of a 
total of two hundred persons. I do one residential project a year. I 
personally do all the conceptual work and then oversee the devel- 
opment of each detail. For residences, my primary satisfaction 
comes with generating every aspect of the work. It is my only 
reason for doing it. I charge a flat fee for everything except con- 
struction supervision. 


INTERIORS 
I do the interiors for all projects. 


BACKGROUND 

Shortly after receiving his master of architecture degree at MIT, 
William Pedersen was awarded the Rome Prize in architecture. 
He worked for I. M. Pei & Partners before starting the firm with 
Eugene Kohn and Sheldon Fox in 1976. He 1s the recipient of the 
1985 Arnold W. Brunner Memorial Prize in Architecture and is a 
fellow of both the American Academy in Rome and the American 


Institute of Architects. Kohn Pedersen Fox has won several awards 
from the AIA, including the 1990 Firm Award. 
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ABOVE RIGHT: “The structure is a multiplicity of geometric forms configured to take 
advantage of natural light and distant views,” says Pedersen of a model for a seaside house. 
RIGHT: Pedersen designed such crafted details as the window seats along the park view in 
his living room. The alcove is of Honduras mahogany with brass, marble and mirror details. 


BELOW: “Empire furniture is very architectural, while Regency tends to be more delicate. 
Both are my favorites,” says Pedersen. His living room, which doubles as the library, fea- 
tures a Franco-Italian Empire bench and a circa 1805 English giltwood settee from 
Hyde Park Antiques. Settee fabric from Scalamandré. The Sarouk rug is a family heirloom. 











The Spirit of Classicism 

Monte Carlo II™ Octagonal Basin - Made by hand using 
centuries old techniques, Kallista's range of metal basins are 
hand-crafted from heavy gauge brass and plated in a choice 
of three finishes: 24K gold (as shown), nickel silver or 
brushed nickel. Shown with the Monte Carlo II Basin 
is Kallista's Emperor™ Faucet Series. 

Kallista is distributed in most major markets. We invite 
you to contact us for information on our luxury faucetry, 
bathtubs, basins, shower systems and related products. Better 
still, ask your designer or architect to arrange a visit to one of 
our distributor's showrooms. 






KALLISTA 


1355 Market Street, #105 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
Tel. 415/895-6400 
Fax 415/895-6990 


© 1991 Kallista, Inc 


CESAR PELLI 








1056 Chapel Street DESIGN APPROACH 
New Haven, CT 06510 I prefer not to characterize my work only in visual terms, because 
(203) 777-2515 what makes my work important to me and I hope to others lies 


much deeper. The visual characteristics of my designs vary ac- 
cording to circumstances such as site, climate, context and 
building purpose. I am interested.in expressing the exteriors of 
buildings as enclosures for controlled living environments. Our 
current standards require that these enclosures be continuous 
and lightweight. They are, as such, two-dimensional surfaces 
describing three-dimensional volumes. I enjoy exploring the 
artistic potential of these surfaces and giving them life with color 
BELOW. “The eentnl concepeopthe Wer fand and patterns. The greatest influences on my work have been Le 
residence is the organization of a complex of | Corbusier and the architect I apprenticed with, Eero Saarinen. 


functional pavilions along an interior street-— 

the gallery—that is the dominant space,” says z 

Cesar Pelli. The house is designed “to take ad- OFFICE INFORMATION 

vantage of the sunlight and views,” he adds. | We have some sixty-five architects and designers in the office. 


INSET, BELOW RIGHT: The living room pa- Maa ‘ : : . : 
SiHdlefinis sel Gane Tee the gallery, and the I originate and direct the design of all projects, but I like the 


two-story kitchen/sitting room is aligned with it. design team to work as collaborators and not as hired hands. I 
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BELOW: A stone wall along a slate walk leads to the screen-porch end of the gallery 
on the east side of the house. “The facade expresses the idea that the gallery is like 
an extruded form cut off at the ends,” says Pelli. To the left of the entrance is the 
glass-and-wood dining pavilion, and at right is the stucco guest bedroom pavilion. 
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ABOVE RIGHT: Pelli designed diamond-patterned brickwork for the Ley Student Center 
expansion at Rice University in Houston, Texas, 1986. RIGHT: Pelli’s Herring Hall is 
also at Rice University. “It is a modern building,” says Pelli, “but it is very sympathetic 
to the beautiful older buildings designed by Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson in 1910.” 








ABOVE: The architect’s aerial drawing. “All the 
shapes are, in a way, archetypal. The gal- 
lery is a stoa, the rooms are primary forms— 


cubes, prisms, pyramids—joined together 


in a dynamic conglomerate,” Pelli explains. 
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will accept only one single-family residence a year, and it does 
not have to be of a certain size, but it has to be architecturally 
challenging. We have charged by the hour with some flat fees; 
both are usually derived from percentages of construction. 


INTERIORS 
We try, to do much of the interior design for our projects ourselves 
under my close direction. 


BACKGROUND 

Cesar Pelli studied architecture at the University of Tucuman in 
Argentina and came to the United States to get his master of 
science degree in architecture at the University of Illinois. He 
worked for Eero Saarinen in Michigan and Connecticut, and in 
Los Angeles he worked for Daniel Mann Johnson & Mendenhall 
(DMJM) and Gruen Associates. Pelli began his own Connecticut- 
based firm when he went to Yale as the dean of the School of 
Architecture in 1977. A few of his large-scale projects include 
Manhattan’s World Financial Center, the Pacific Design Center in 
Los Angeles and the United States Embassy in Tokyo. In 1989 
Cesar Pelli & Associates received the American Institute of 
Architects Firm Award. 
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COURTESY PETERSON, LUITTENBERG ARCHITECTS 
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PETERSON, LITTENBERG 


158 Cro sby Street 
New York, NY 10012 
(212) 505-0023 


In renovating their Manhattan residence, archi- 
tects Steven K. Peterson and Barbara Littenberg 
drew on Neoclassicai traditions. “We wanted the 
mood to be serene and calm,” says Littenberg 
“And we wanted the space to be mysterious,” 
adds Peterson. ABOVE: The axonometric shows 
how the courtyardlike dining room opens to the 
kitchen and studio. ABOVE RIGHT: A loggia 
linking the dining room and living room is creat- 
ed by a series of arched portals. The tile paving 
augments the feeling of an outdoor courtyard 


DESIGN APPROACH 

Our buildings and interior spaces are engaged with both a tradi- 
tion and its alternatives. The primary element of our design is the 
composition of the spaces. Their proportions are carefully ana- 
lyzed as three-dimensional volumes. Walls and ceilings are modu- 
lated by the careful placement of wood trim and curved forms. 
Our work starts with the tradition of “room” as the core of archi- 
tecture but accepts the modern concept of spatial extension, 
simultaneity and visual openness. Architectural design begins as 
problem solving. It interprets a client’s needs and visual aspira- 
tions into a coherent unified composition of spaces. These spaces 
are designed to form a classical backdrop with which varied styles 
of furniture and decorative objects can interact. We were most 
influenced by historian Colin Rowe, who believed that an archi- 
tectural education should consist of equal parts Le Corbusier and 
Mario Praz, Sir John Vanbrugh and Fabergé eggs, and also by Frank 
Lloyd Wright and Sir John Soane for the simultaneous complexity 
and simplicity of their spatial visions. 
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OFFICE INFORMATION 

We have five architects in our office and a total staff of seven. We 
average five residential projects per year and personally design 
each project and work directly with all our clients. Charges are 
based on a percentage of the cost of construction and furnishings. 


INTERIORS 

We love clients with beautiful objects or those who wish to ac- 
quire them. We believe “interior design” 1s the coming together 
of the design and its capacity to interact with these elements. 


BACKGROUND 

Both Barbara Littenberg and Steven K. Peterson received their 
bachelor of architecture degrees from Cornell; Peterson also 
earned a master of architecture in urban design from Cornell. Lit- 
tenberg worked for Richard Meier and Peterson for Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill in Chicago before they began their own firm in 
1979. They designed the Clinton Twin Blocks apartments in 
Manhattan. The firm has won three New York City—chapter 
American Institute of Architects awards and two international 
design competitions, for urban spaces in Paris and Montreal. 





The studio in the architects’ residence is a conge- 
nial space with a view of an 18th-century en- 
graved map of Paris seen through the framed 
window opening to the dining room. On the two- 
sided worktable are a project model, left, and 
an orrery showing the movement of the earth. 





BARTON PHELPS 








5514 Wilshire Boulevard DESIGN APPROACH 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 We place primary importance on making comfortable spaces well 
(213) 934-8615 suited to their purposes and then allow for the superimposition of 


regional materials or historicist abstractions, as well as ornament 
and graphics. I use conventional building forms and try to com- 
bine well-known and identifiable architectural elements in ways 
that produce something that is both ordinary and extraordinary. 
Site planning and a strong connection with the landscape are 
important, and our palette of materials favors concrete, wood, 
strand board and tile. Color is very important to me as a means 
of imparting an emotional character to the work. Among influ- 

BELOW: “The ‘crinkled’ windows create alan.  ©CeS on my design and thinking I would include Sir Edwin 

tern effect at night,” says Barton Phelps of the Lutyens, J. B. Jackson, Rudolf Schindler, Louis Kahn, William 


windows on the entrance facade of his own Wurster and Robert Venturi 
Los Angeles residence, which draws on regional 


styles, particularly Spanish Colonial Revival. 


Broad steps begin the stairway that rises through OFFICE INFORMATION 
the core of the house. BELOW RIGHT: On the : 1: . 

shied ocr ihelteeine vaonlis ahaminated ya We have a six-person office, which includes three architects. Each 
skylight. The lacquered wood table is by Phelps. | year we receive one or two residential commissions, and there is 


JIM MCHUGH 
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} no minimum size. I personally oversee each project during the de- 
sign phase. After that, | am there more as an editor than a direc- 
tor. Remodeling is charged on a time-and-expenses basis, and new 
) houses on a percentage of construction cost, which depends on 
the complexity of the site and scope of the work. 





_ INTERIORS 

' Generally we have done the interiors on residential projects. But 

» we do have designers we like to work with on larger projects, and 
we recommend them to our clients. 


BACKGROUND 

_ After receiving a master of architecture degree from Yale, Barton 

| Phelps worked in London for Colin St. John Wilson, in Los Ange- 
| les for Frank Gehry, and with Charles Moore at Urban Innovations 
| Group. He began his own firm in 1984. Phelps was one of the 
recipients of the American Institute of Architects Honor Award 
for the 1984 Summer Olympic Games in Los Angeles and has also 
_ received local AIA awards. 
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ABOVE RIGHT: An axonometric drawing 
reveals the sloping nature of the house, 
which is shaped around a courtyard. 
RIGHT: To accommodate an irregularly 
shaped canyon site, Phelps designed the 
house as a bridge spanning an arroyo. 
Small windows trace an interior stairway 
linking the two sections of the house. BE- 
LOW: The south elevation. The lower pa- 
vilion houses a guest bedroom and studio; 
the courtyard is at center; the master bed- 
room and living room, night. The archway, 
bottom left, marks the mouth of the arroyo. 
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JAMES STEWART POLSHEK 


320 West Thirteenth Street 
New York, NY 10014 
(212) 807-7171 


ABOVE RIGHT: James Stewart Polshek, stand 
ing, collaborates with Parisian Alain Solomon in 
their Paris office, which is accented by glass 
block walls and skylights. ABOVE: Greenwich 


Village’s zoning regulations influenced the low 


height and ground-floor shops of Washington 
Court, which Polshek designed “to recall the town 
houses that once existed in the area,” he says 


DESIGN APPROACH 

My work seeks to reflect the personalities, programs and place of 
its clients. Personal design “signatures” never predominate, and 
prior design solutions are anathema, as no two projects are ever 
the same. The firm’s buildings are late modernist for the most 
part, but where necessary, historical elements are incorporated. 
My interest in vernacular architecture and my early career experi- 
ences in Japan have been dominant influences on the work of the 
firm. Substance is always valued over style, and timelessness of . 
proportion and scale is always valued over decoration. Materials 
and design elements are as diverse as the locations and personali- 
ties of the clients. Contrasts between rough and smooth textures, 
and between cool and warm materials or colors, are prominent 

in our work. My professor of architecture at Yale, Louis Kahn, 

was a primary influence on my work, but other important figures 
include Pierre Chareau, Carlo Scarpa and Le Corbusier. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 
There are thirty-five architects in the office, making a total of 
fifty persons. Either James Polshek, design partner James Garri- 





5 
i 
IRIGHT: Polshek’s Paris apartment is on the Left Bank, in a former 
jconvent. The exposed timber beams of the main living space are part of 
ithe old 19th-century structure. Behind the curved lacquered wall is the 
bedroom suite. BELOW: “I’ve kept the furnishings simple, to go with 
ithe provincial feeling of the tile floor and the timber beams,” he says 
lof the living room’s seating area. BELOW RIGHT: An aerial draw- 
jing of Washington Court shows its contextual scale and proportion. 
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fon or design associate Todd Schliemann personally over- 


: 


sees every project. We charge our clients a percentage of the 


construction cost. 

INTERIORS 

We have full in-house interior design services. This area is headed 
by Amy Eliot, who works closely with me on all aspects of interior 
‘design, including textile and custom light fixture design. 


James Stewart Polshek attended Yale, where he received his mas- 
ter of architecture degree, and he was a Fulbright Fellow at the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Copenhagen. He worked in the 

offices of I. M. Pei and Ulrich Franzen before founding his own 
'Manhattan firm in 1963. The firm’s recent work in New York 
| includes 500 Park Tower, Sulzberger Hall at Barnard College and 
the Carnegie Hall renovation and expansion, which won several 

awards. The former dean of the Graduate School of Architecture, 

Planning and Preservation at Columbia, Polshek is a fellow of the 

American Institute of Architects. In 1986 he received the Medal 
of Honor from the New York State Association of Architects/AIA. 


BACKGROUND 
| 





COURTESY JAMES STEWART POLSHEK 
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JOHN C. PORTMAN, JR. 


225 Peachtree Street N.E. 
Suite 201 

Atlanta, GA 30303 

(404) 420-5252 


BELOW: Blending his own art, architecture and 
furniture design, John C. Portman, Jr., built a 
monumentally scaled beach house on Sea Island, 
Georgia, for himself, called Entelechy II. One en- 
trance is under a double-height concrete sunscreen 
on the northeast side of the house. BELOW 
RIGHT: Hanging plants adorn the front facade, 
where the arched entrance opens to a courtyard. 
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DESIGN APPROACH 


My work has concentrated primarily on the urban environment— } 


specifically, mixed-use centers that focus first and foremost on 
the human experience. Movement through these spaces can cre- 
ate fun, dynamic, visible activity, as well as serenity and a feeling 
of well-being. If I can weave elements of sensory appeal into the 
design, it can reach those innate responses that govern how 
human beings react to the environment. During school and 
throughout the 1960s, I admired the detail and precision of Mies 
van der Rohe, the plasticity and invention of Le Corbusier and 
the humanity of Wright’s organic approach. I met Wright in 1950, 
and he inspired my interest in philosophy by saying, “Philosophy 
is the handmaiden of serious and meaningful architecture, young 
man. Go seek Emerson.” 


OFFICE INFORMATION 
My office has a total of forty-nine persons; thirty-three are archi- 
tects. | am personally involved with each and every project from 
conception to completion. I have accepted fewer than half a 








BELOW: A longitudinal section of the house 
reveals the complexity and scope of Portman’s de- 
sign. The main three-story pavilion is at the cen- 
ter. The residence contains 12,586 enclosed square 
feet and roughly 21,500 square feet overall. 


LEFT: “The circular pavilion with the 
main living spaces—dining room, living 
room and deck above—borders a pool that 
catches the lights,” says John Portman, 
who is best known for his hotel designs. 


dozen commissions for residences, two of those for my own fami- 
ly. If I accept a residential project, it is not a function of size but 
rather the challenge posed by the owner and the opportunity to 
produce a significant work. Fees are individually negotiated. 


INTERIORS 
We design our buildings as a total process; therefore the interior 
design is an integral part of the whole. 


BACKGROUND 

John C. Portman, Jr., received a bachelor of science degree in 
architecture from Georgia Institute of Technology and began his 
own firm in 1953. His recent projects include the Park Hyatt Ho- 
tel, San Francisco, and the Shanghai Centre, Shanghai. Portman’s 
honors include the American Institute of Architects 1978 award 
for innovation in hotel design, the 1981 Silver Medal for design 
achievement from the Atlanta chapter of the AIA and the Ameri- 
can Society of Interior Designers 1976 Elsie de Wolfe Award. 
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MARY E. NICHOLS 


ANTOINE PREDOCK 


300 Twelfth Street N.W. 
\ibuquerque, NM 87102 
(505) 843-7390 


ABOVE: Shaping the house to the landscape 
and the horizon was one goal that Antoine Pre- 
dock set in designing a residence near Taos, New 
Mexico. In the axon ng, the outside 


stairs continue thri 1: central 
bridge and hall. AB¢ ) wall 
at the entrance provides a ion 
between the vast surrounding } 

tected entrance courtyard,” point 





ROBERT RECK 


DESIGN APPROACH 

I would describe my work as simple—rooted in earth while 
aspiring to sky. And my basic approach to design is to be site- 
specific—expressing spirit of place. Towers, walls, water, fire, 
wind, scents, adobe, stone, stucco, wood, concrete and metal 
are the elements and materials that figure prominently in my 
designs. I consider both Frank Lloyd Wright and Louis Kahn 
most influential to me because of the intense yet timeless 
presence I find in their work. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

Between my two offices—the main one in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, and one in Venice, California—there are five regis- 
tered architects, twenty-five designers and four administrative 
persons. We accept two or three residences per year. I oversee 
each project personally and delegate responsibility through our 


system of project management. Our method of charging clients is 


done on a case-by-case basis. 








INTERIORS 
I design interiors myself or work very closely with a designer who 
is selected by the client. 


BACKGROUND 

Antoine Predock received a bachelor of architecture degree from 
Columbia and began his own firm in 1967. He is a fellow of the 
American Academy in Rome and of the American Institute of 
Architects. He has won a number of national and local AIA 
awards. Some of his projects are Arizona State University’s Nelson 
Fine Arts Center, Tempe; the La Jolla Playhouse, California; Las 
Vegas Central Library and Children’s Museum, Nevada; American 
Heritage Center and Art Museum, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie; and residences in Texas, California, Arizona and New 
Mexico. Currently he is designing The Museum of Science and 
Industry in Tampa, Florida, and hotels for Disney Development 
Company at Disney World in Orlando, Florida, and at Euro Dis- 
ney outside Paris. 


BELOW: The unfinished texture of cast-in-place concrete character- BELOW: “The simple, archetypal pieces of the house resemble the 
izes a house Predock designed in Venice, California. “The beachfront villages of northern New Mexico,” says Predock of a residence he 
facade expresses timeless aspects of Los Angeles—sea, stone and designed on a low mountain ridge in Tesuque. The main entrance, 
sand,” the architect explains. “The concrete armature, thirty feet adjacent to a circular stair tower, is reached by way of a short flight 
high and three feet thick, is like gigantic bones washed up along of stairs from a small entrance terrace. The numerous walls and 
the sandy shore. The black granite at the base recalls geologic strata, random angles add to the casual villagelike character. Each part 
and the water flowing over it forms a visual bridge to the ocean.” of the house is “a different frozen sunset color,” notes the architect. 
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BART PRINCE 


3501 Monte Vista N.E. 
\lbuquerque, NM 87106 


(505) 256-1961 


ABOVE: “The residents liked the idea of a tree 
house’ and wanted lots of natural light coming 
into all areas of the house,” says Bart Prince, 
who renovated a Los Altos, California, residence 
Perched in a forested Setting, the southwest ele- 
vation of the cedar-shingled house takes on a 
natural, leaflike appearance. “Sections of insu- 
lated plastic glazing and triangular areas of clear 
glass span between the curved wood beams,” the 
architect points out. TOP: The elevation draw- 
ing shows the house's remodel 
with the new roof structure « 
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JIM MCHUGH 


DESIGN APPROACH 

I am interested in creating unique and individual works of art/ 
architecture for each client and situation. My buildings are 
designed using unusual combinations of common materials 

to make spaces that develop and grow from within the struc- 
ture and result in the external appearance. The structure is 
an integral part of the design, not just a skeleton from which 
the architecture hangs. The client’s requirements, likes, dis- 
likes and aspirations are of utmost importance. I learned from 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Bruce Goff that creative work cannot 
be by imitation. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

Kor each residential project—about two or three a year—I per- 
sonally oversee the production of the construction documents 
and the building construction while working with the three 

or four architects from my office. Fees are usually based on a 
percentage of construction cost. 
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BIELECKY BROTHERS, INC. 306 EAST 64ST STREET, NY 10021 
(212) 753-2355 — FAX: (242) 751-9369. 


Atlanta/Topol Assoc. ¢ Chicago, Minneapolis/Holly Hunt, Ltd 

¢ Cincinnati, Cleveland, Troy/Design Resources, Inc. ¢ Dallas, Houston/ 
David Sutherland, Inc. « Denver/Egg & Dart, Ltd. ¢ Honolulu/ 

Robert Rose Interiors ¢ Los Angeles, San Diego/Randolph & Hein, Inc. 

e¢ Miami/Alexander James & Assoc. ¢ Phoenix/John McNamara & Harris 
¢ Portland/Anderson/Douglas, Inc. ¢ San Francisco/Shears & Window 

¢ Washington, D.C./Gretchen Bellinger, Inc 











TOP: A nighttime view of the Los Altos resi- 
dence reveals the transparency of the glazed 
three-story structure. “The radiating shapes of 
the wood beams are designed to fit between the 
natural forms of the existing trees,” says Prince. 


INTERIORS 


Oa" LHASON 


STOHOIN '3 AbWW 
MARY E. NICHOLS 


ABOVE LEFT: For Joe and Etsuko Price, collec- 
tors of Japanese art, Prince found “an unusual 
and beautiful solution to the clients’ needs, 
which was actually to create a work of art in 
itself.” Outside the upper living room of the 
southern California residence, a teak deck fea- 
tures glu-laminated columns and a_ copper- 
clad table and chairs by Frank Lloyd Wright. 


I normally design the interiors myself. If, however, an interior 
designer is involved at the request of the client, he or she is 
selected by the client and me and works under my supervision. 


BACKGROUND 


Bart Prince graduated from Arizona State University’s School of 
Architecture before working in Bruce Goff’s office in Tyler, Texas. 
He opened his own office in Albuquerque, New Mexico, in 1974. 


Prince has designed 
fornia, and he as 
Japanese Art at th 


‘sidences in New Mexico and Cali- 


‘tion of Goff’s Pavilion for 
ry Museum of Art. 















ABOVE: The Price residence contains both a 
Japanese teahouse and a shedlike gatehouse. 
“The gatehouse conceals the view until it’s en- 
tered, and then the distant ocean, the stone walk 
and the teahouse are visible,” notes Prince. 
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ROB WELLINGTON QUIGLEY 


434 West Cedar Street 
San Diego, CA 92101 
(619) 232-0888 


BELOW: Evoking a starkly romantic Spanish 
feeling, Rob Wellington Quigley designed a con- 
temporary yet traditional house on the Fairbanks 
Ranch in southern California. At the rear of the 
house, concrete columns sheathed in copper form 
a gateway opening onto a pool and paved ter- 
race at the second-level patio. BOTTOM RIGHT: 
The axonometric drawing shows a beach house 
Quigley designed in Del Mar, California. “The 


house is organized symbolically by the forces of 


the sea. It is an intimate urban village, magical 
and faceted in its asphalt setting,” Quigley says. 
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ROB WELLINGTON QUIGLEY 


COURTESY 








DESIGN APPROACH 

Attempts to put my work in traditional categories have been 
unsuccessful. The work aspires to be described by a single | 
word—uappropriate. | would characterize my basic approach to | 
architectural design as a process of listening. The elements and | 
materials I use are simply a consequence of the client, content 
and budget. I’ve been influenced by Walter Davis, who built some | 
of the seminal Los Angeles courtyard housing in the twenties and 
thirties. He also designed an inspired and eclectic series of 
buildings in Palos Verdes Estates, California. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

‘There are five registered architects and eleven people total in 

the office. We accept three to five residential projects a year, and | 
personally oversee them. I conceive the design, often working 
with other designers in the office through in-house design 
charettes. Project architects are also involved during the design 
phase, and later they coordinate the construction documents and 









| administration. I remain involved during every part of the proj- BELOW: Exterior spaces make the I 
' ect. For our residential work, we charge a percentage of the et Seely ieee ec 








s 1 7 7 
it Stair tnat leads down 


s construction Cost. colonnade, opens to a spl 
to the pool terrace. The court and pool terrace are 


paved in large Mexican tiles. BOTTOM: The 


INTERIORS terrace and the organization of the sniltilevel 

We design interiors ourselves or by working very closely with an wings of the house around the square central 

interior designer jointly selected by the client and us. ] often start = 1" 97" “SII ID te @xonometnic drawing 
| a residential design by planning furniture placement and figuring 

conversation distances. It is all architecture. 





BACKGROUND 
Rob Wellington Quigley received a bachelor of science degree in 
architecture from the University of Utah, and he began his own 
San Diego firm in 1978. He has designed San Diego’s Baltic Inn 
| and the Beaumont Building, and several community projects, 
such as the Linda Vista Branch Library and the Tustin Ranch Golf 
Course Clubhouse, both in California, in addition to his residen- 
tial commissions. Quigley has received a number of San Diego- 
chapter and state American Institute of Architects Honor Awards 
| and citations for his projects. He was also included in the 1986 
“40 Under 40” exhibition in New York. 








GEORGE RANALLI I. 


100 West Fifteenth Street 
New York, NY 10011 


(212) 255-6263 


BELOW: To make an architectural statement in 
a place as renowned for its residences as Newport, 
Rhode Island, George Ranalli employed colorful 
mock interior facades set into the large class- 
room spaces of a former schoolhouse that was 
converted into six condominiums. Each mock 
facade symbolically delineates public and private 
areas. BELOW RIGHT: A stair hall leading to 
a condominium’s private quarters provides an 
interior view of the facades of both the living 
room, at right, and the master bedroom, at left. 


ROB LANG 








DESIGN APPROACH ! 
My work is involved with making space surrounded by strong geo- }' 
metric forms. ‘These shapes are finished with sensuous colors and — 
materials, and they evoke a sense of touch. All my projects are | 

modern and yet follow the classic traditions of architecture. In A 
each project the forms and spaces appear to be sculpted by light, 

and each is designed as a finely crafted object with all surfaces | 

expressing the careful attention of the architect and the crafts- 
man. It is my belief that architecture resides in everything—from 
new city constructions to a house to furniture to the way screws 
perforate and decorate a brass plate. Materials are selected for | 
their beauty and also for their ability to meet budget needs. The 


architects who have influenced me most are Frank Lloyd Wright, |! 
Louis Kahn and Carlo Scarpa. || 
OFFICE INFORMATION | 
There are usually between three and six architects working in my |] 


office. I do not put any limit on the number of projects accepted 
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each year. All aspects of each project, from the preliminary design 
through the working drawings, are under my personal hand. Our 
rates vary, but a percentage of the construction cost is standard. [| 
also have worked on time-and-materials contracts, as well as on 
stipulated-sum contracts. Furniture is charged separately. 


INTERIORS 

All interiors are designed in my studio as part of the work. It is 
important that a total idea for the exterior and interior be real- 
ized. Some projects have included the design of furniture, lights 
and fittings. Others have allowed for clients to bring their own 
furniture and have it feel comfortable in the new architecture. 





BACKGROUND 

After receiving a bachelor of architecture degree from Pratt Insti- 
tute and a master’s from Harvard’s Graduate School of Design, 
George Ranalli began his own firm in 1976. His work includes 
retail design and school renovation. Ranalli participated in the 
XVII Milan Triennale, “New Domestic Architecture,” and one of 
his chair designs was added to the 20th-Century Art and Design 
collection at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
































COURTESY GEORGE RANALLI 




















ABOVE: The facades are collections of walls, windows and door- 
ways, rooflines and columns—architectural elements that are 
seen constantly but that take on a new importance in the archi- 
tect’s design. Ranalli’s drawings show how he has used the 
architectural elements to create interior facades in each condo- 
minium. LEFT: The mock facade of one residence’s dining 
room provides a backdrop for Spanish, Italian and Portuguese 
furniture, while allowing light into the dressing room on the 
upper level. BELOW: The cutout facade in one condomini- 
um’s living room features a stepped-form outline and balconies. 








COURTESY HORACIO RAVAZZANI 





PHOTOGRAPHY: JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 








HORACIO RAVAZZANI 


Los Pichones—Parada 4 
20100 Punta del Este 





Uruguay 
598-42-80801 


ABOVE: Secluded on an outcrop in Uruguay is 
a stone-and-concrete house Horacio Ravazzani 
designed for a New York-based interior designer 
The approach to the house leads to the rear 
facade, where the exterior staircase ascends to 
the entrance and is part of the foundation podi 
um. ABOVE RIGHT: An axonometric drawing 
shows the design as a grouping of very simple 
structures that step up the site's highest hill 

like a string of houses in a Uruguayan village 


DESIGN APPROACH 

My designs are a result of an in-depth study of the landscape and 
surroundings, of the needs and psychology of the client, of the 
possibilities and potential of the labor available in respect to the 
materials to be used. | try to enhance common materials, spatial 
considerations and functional use. My work, in the preliminary 
and final stages as well as in the supervision of the construction, is 
generally that of an artisan, following up the work on a daily basis. 
My most important works could be classified within a trilogy of 
materials: houses of wood, stone and brick, with a different treat- 
ment in each case. I am influenced by some works of certain 
architects—particularly Frank Lloyd Wright in the United States, 
Alvar Aalto in Europe and Julio Vilamaj6 in South America—more 
than by the architects themselves. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 


‘The size of my office varies according to the amount of work; the 
minimum size is two other architects and me. Five or six projects 
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can be accepted each year depending on the size, location, type 
of construction and personal dedication necessary. I oversee each 
project in all stages, and some I carry out directly. For some proj- 
ects [| have even acted as a contractor to obtain the desired re- 
sults. | delegate part of the supervision of the site, administrative 
and legal or city requirements, and dealings with contractors. My 
fees can vary according to the need for personal participation. In 
general, we charge a percentage of the total costs for the project, 
site supervision and administration. 


INTERIORS 
I work closely with the interior designers or artists chosen by me 
or the client for each project. 


BACKGROUND 

Antonio Horacio Ravazzani graduated from the Faculty of Archi- 
tecture and City Planning of the University of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, where he also did postgraduate studies. He has won 
a number of prizes for his public and institutional projects in 
Buenos Aires. Ravazzani moved to Uruguay in 1972 and began 
his own office there in 1978. He continues to work on projects 
in Brazil and Argentina as well. 
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TOP LEFT: The cubic forms of the fieldstone- 
and-cobblestone-clad house contrast with the 
rugged shapes of the lighter rock that serves as 
the foundation. ABOVE LEFT: A secondary 
entrance is through an old farmhouse door that 
was integrated into the design to soften the tran- 
sition from concrete walls and stone floors to the 
interior furnishings. ABOVE: From the pool, the 
living room features a cantilevered projection 
that reveals the poured-in-place concrete struc- 
ture and shows how the architect took the sim- 
ple rectangular farmhouse forms of the region 
and interpreted them with a modern sensibility. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: MARY E. NICHOLS 


COURTESY ALEX RILEY/JOHN ROLLO 


ALEX RILEY 


PO. Box 153 
Inverness, CA 94937 
(415) 669-1655 


BELOW RIGHT: Cradled in the foothills of the 
Santa Catalina Mountains, the Tucson resi- 
dence of California architect Alex Riley was 
inspired by traditions of the Southwest. “The soft 
round forms are related to the Anasazi Indian 
ruins and to Hopi kivas,” he explains of the house 
he designed with Roger Harned. BELOW: “The 
semicircular plan provides southern exposure 
and embraces the courtyard and pool,” he says. 








DESIGN APPROACH 

My work is characterized by the use of local materials combined 
to respond to each unique set of client, site and climate condi- 
tions. The vast majority of my work is along the coastal region of 
California through the Pacific Northwest, extending to Alaska. In 
this region, the use of wood, stone; glass and simple detailing cre- 
ates forms in repose with each site. This holds true with my 
designs in the deserts of the Southwest as well, where wood is 
less appropriate than the forms of concrete and masonry. Tying 
my work together are openings as a direct expression of the 
spaces contained, natural backlighting, and light employed to 
express the organization of linked volumes of space. Architect, 
painter and teacher Robert Bosworth in Oregon had a profound 
effect on my understanding of the concept of regionalism. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 
For most of the past twenty-five years I have been a member of 
that dying breed of one-man offices, involved in all aspects of the 
































project. I have designed in association with others, and for my 
work in the San Juan Islands, I am allied with Tonkin/Hoyne in 
Seattle. I have done as many as five houses per year myself, and I 
have associates who help out with more demanding time sched- 
ules. My fee is based on a percentage of the construction budget. 


INTERIORS 

For most of my projects, I have designed, detailed and specified 
all of the interior surface finishes. In some cases I have done the 
interior design and designed furniture as well. I have also worked 
successfully with client-selected interior designers. Ultimately, 
each client determines how the interior design will take place. 


BACKGROUND 
Alex Riley holds a bachelor of architecture degree from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. He apprenticed in offices in Oregon and 
Tiburon, California, before beginning his Inverness firm in 1967. 
His residential and commercial work has been published in Amer- 
ica and Europe, and his design of the Palace Market was voted 
West Marin Business of the Year by the Marin Chambers of Com- 
merce, Marin County, California, in 1989. 





ABOVE: A traditional beehive-style fireplace is part of the encircling wall of the 
seating area in the living room. The ceramic sculpture Inner Space by Kevin 
Anderson occupies the plaster-surfaced dining table. RIGHT: Relating the design 
to the desert setting, the chimney flue repeats the shape of the saguaro cactus. 
) Glass doors and a continuous concrete floor unite the living room with the main 
} courtyard. The painting is by Zac Ma. Chairs and ottoman from J. Robert Scott. 
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JAQUELIN TAYLOR ROBERTSON 


Cooper, Robertson & Partners 
311 West Forty -third Street 
New York, NY 10036 


(212) 247-1717 


BELOW: Jaquelin Taylor Robertson’s design for 
a contemporary Shingle Style house in East 
Hampton, Long Island, provides a tradition- 
inspired context for living by the sea. Seen 
across the fields, the house is silhouetted against 
the sky. INSET: From the front of the house, the 
high gable and sloping roof recall the classic 
saltbox profile. In the middle of the gable is a 
square window. “When it is lighted up at night, 
the fagade looks like a jack-o’-lantern,” says 
Robertson. “You see not just the outer shell but 
the warm glow of the interior shining through.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY: NICK WHEELER 


DESIGN APPROACH 

I design buildings that are intended to complement, reinforce, 
intensify and sometimes transform their settings. Because I have 
done buildings in a variety of styles—modernist, Neoclassical, 
vernacular, Georgian, Shingle Style—their look 1s difficult to cate- 
gorize, but a continuing objective is that they easily survive their | 
moment. An underlying theme is that architecture, landscape and 
urban design are interconnected disciplines that must be taken 
together if lasting quality is to be achieved. Much of my work has 
been in timber, stone and brick—traditional materials—although 
| have worked with precast concrete and glass curtain walls. Re- 
curring elements are the octagon and half-octagon, the bay win- 
dow, the long porch and the high portico, as well as all facets of 
landscape architecture. At this point I am very interested in the 
origins of American architecture and urbanism and in how formal 
European elements have become amended in the New World. For 
me, Jefferson lives, and I can say he 1s an ever-present mentor. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 
Our forty-five-person firm includes twenty registered architects, 
and we accept between two and six residences a year. The part- 












LEFT: The entrance facade presents the long slop- 
ing roofline, ending in a tapering wall of lattice- 
work, used throughout the design to orchestrate 
patterns of light and shadow. BELOW LEFT: 
The shingle sheathing and small windows of the 
bedrooms and studio resist harsh winter winds. 











HERSEY & KYRK 





ners do the design and are assisted by a project manager-archi- 
tect. Typically, we charge our clients on a time-and-materials basis 
through the design development, then, when the project’s scope 
has been determined, we convert our fee to a set maximum. 


INTERIORS 

Though we have no interior designers, we do a lot of what is 
called interior design, from furniture to lighting fixtures. We pre- 
fer that a client’s interior designer be on hand from the start. 


BACKGROUND 

Jaquelin Taylor Robertson received his master of architecture 
degree from Yale and was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford University in 
England. He worked for Sir Leslie Martin in Cambridge, En- 
gland, and Edward Larrabee Barnes in New York before starting 
his firm in 1979, later joining Karen Cooper to form Cooper, 
Robertson & Partners. Robertson has been responsible for special 
zoning districts in New York City and has designed a sculpture 
garden and an aerospace center in Washington, D.C. He has won 
state and national American Institute of Architects awards. 
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ABOVE: The axonometric drawing illustrates 
the angled saltbox treatment of the design. The 
living room is in the central gabled space on the 
second floor. BELOW: The entrance hall is a fore- 
court for a house-within-a-house: a second-story 
inglenook and steps to the living areas below. 








PHOTOGRAPHY: DICK BUSHER 


DAVID ROCKWOOD 


213 Southwest Ash Street 
Room 211 

Portland, OR 97204 
(503) 274-2051 


For a bay-front lot with views of the Columbia 
River and Mount Hood, David Rockwood de- 
signed a steel-frame glass house in Portland, 
Oregon. “My objective was to maximize the 
natural light and views, and allow the construc- 
tion system to be evident in the design of the 


finished building,” he explains. The glass-walled 


living and dining areas are placed on the second 


floor and open to the north terrace to allow for 


views of the marina where the house is located. 








DESIGN APPROACH 

Each work is a vehicle directed toward furthering an understand- 
ing of the general—what the world is and should be—and the 
particular—the site, the needs and desires of the client, con- 
straints of budget, and so forth. Each of these factors becomes 
an object of independent analysis and is overlaid and embedded 
in the completed structure. I am interested in elements that 
move beyond traditional concepts. Space is rendered ambiguous 
through a multiplicity of layers and through the illusionistic play 
of light and reflections. Materials are allowed to assert their own 
qualities. I would single out Palladio, Borromini, Michelangelo, 
‘Terragni and Le Corbusier as being particularly influential to me. 
‘Their best work is simultaneously concrete and ineffable. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 
My present staff includes assistants brought in on an as-needed | 
basis. Currently I accept two or three residential projects per year. 
‘The compatibility of vision with the client is important in 
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determining my acceptance of a project. I personally oversee 
each project. In the early stages I work alone to formulate my 


1 rticulat . I then w 
understanding and to articulate potential forms. I then work REMOM NE yc mtienccond:Nennarasten bed: 


with an assistant to study refinements. I oversee each drawing, room, the atrium, the living area and the bay 
be it a plan concept or a construction detail. My fees are typi- beyond can be seen through the glass wall. “The 

iieiaccd eth . Th effects of the natural light, the refractions from 
Cally based on a percentage or the construction cost. Pes the glass-block skylight and the shadows cast by 


centage is dependent on a variety of factors, including project the steel frame are all visible,” Rockwood notes. 
duration, budget, complexity of existing conditions and com- 
plexity of the amenities. 


INTERIORS 

I design interiors myself, and I welcome collaboration with an 
interior designer, provided it would benefit the work. It is critical 
to share a common vision. 


BACKGROUND 

David Rockwood received a master of architecture degree from 

Princeton and worked for Michael Graves before returning to 

his hometown of Portland, Oregon, and beginning his own 

practice in 1983. He has designed several houses in Portland 
_and in Bridgewater, New Jersey. 





BELOW LEFT: The plan shows the 11%-foot module used throughout. “The atrium 
both separates and connects the house’s northern and southern halves,” the architect 
explains. BELOW RIGHT: The north elevation. On the first floor is an office area, left, 
and a studio; above, the terrace, left, and dining area. The stairway leads to the roof. 








SECOND FLOOR 
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PAUL SEGAL 


119 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 673-3100 


BOTTOM: Taking the Shingle Style as their 


starting point, Paul Segal and his associate Mi- 
chael S. Canter abstracted its forms for a house 
in New York State. Porches on the ground level 
and balconies above look out to a meadow. BE- 
LOW: Visible in the axonometric drawing is the 
stripped-down quality of the rear wall with its 
dormerlike balcony outlines. BELOW RIGHT: 
Segal, left, with his partner, Michael Pribyl 


DESIGN APPROACH 

Our work is very responsive to the particular problem being 
solved, in terms of client, site and budget. Since our projects are 
extremely varied—ranging from housing for the homeless to resi- 
dences for famous people, from urban to rural, from simple to 
complex, from small to large, and including residential, commer- 
cial and institutional—the results cover an equally broad range. 
We listen to our clients’ needs and desires, study the site and the 
context and synthesize these into an exciting and appropriate 
design. We use solid, real materials clearly and robustly. 


OFFICE INFORMATION . 

We have seven licensed architects, ten graduate architects on 
license track and seven support staff, for a total of twenty-four in 
both our New York and Seattle offices. We accept two to six resi- 
dential projects each year. Every project is directed by one of the 
two principals, Paul Segal and Michael Pribyl, with an associate or 
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5-button master control. 
(10, 15 and 20-button controls also available.) 
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Call the toll-free Lutron hotline 
for more information: 


(800) 523-9466 (USA) 
(800) 222-4509 (PA) 


LUTRON. 


Coopersburg, PA 18036-1299 





TOP: “The staircase marks the edge of the public 
portion of the house,” says Segal of the delicately 
hued architectural composition. “Beyond the 
stair is the master suite, with the painting studio 
above.” The interior stair hall window allows the 
resident who uses the studio to view the acti- 
vities of the rest of the house. ABOVE: The front 
facade is closed in character, with a recessed 
entrance half hidden by the prominent roof. 





a senior designer handling the ongoing, day-to-day aspects. We 
usually charge our clients on a time basis within a mutually 
acceptable budget framework. 


INTERIORS 

We generally do all of the interior design work ourselves, but on 
occasion we have enjoyed working with outside interior designers 
whom we respect. 


BACKGROUND 

Both Paul Segal and Michael Pribyl received their master of fine 
arts degrees in architecture from Princeton. Segal began the firm 
in 1971, and Pribyl joined him in 1972. The architects have re- 
ceived multiple American Institute of Architects awards. The 
firm has designed houses in New York and Connecticut and has 
done a number of institutional and commercial projects, such as 
the Children’s Museum of Manhattan and the Gotham Bar & 
Grill. Segal is a past president of the New York chapter of the AIA 
and a past trustee of the Preservation League of New York State. 
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This Hansa Can Go ‘To Your Head. 


Or t0 your tomato, zucchim, or squash. With this new faucet, whatever you're doing, you can do around the sink, not just in it. Its 
ew design 1s beautiful, its crafismanshup flawless, its durability legendary. So, while it’s easy to see how it can go to your head, you may be 


7972 


urprised at how easily it can also go to your heart: For more information, call 1-800-343-4431, 312-733-0025 or fax 312-733-4220, 
| Soja pe : 
| HANSFL 
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DAVID SELLERS 


PO. Box 288 DESIGN APPROACH 
Warren, VT 05674 My work can be described as sculptural, environmentally con- 
(802) 496-2787 scious and artistic, incorporating local and regional materials. 


Often there are a significant number of crafted sculptural ele- 
ments built into the structure. My approach is one of discovery 
and exploration where all participants, from clients to carpenters, 
have an opportunity for input. The creative process 1s best when 
open and energized by the site, climate, local skills and historical 
context. Prominent in my designs are open spaces filled with 
light, special stairs, custom kitchens, baths and fireplaces, bed- 
rooms as studios. I have used trees from the site with bark, leaves 
and most of the branches, and made stairs and chimneys out of 
native rock. I love Frank Lloyd Wright’s houses and studied his 
logic, use of materials, structure and decorative elements. Louis 
Kahn is an even bigger influence for his clarity, composure and 
sensitivity to materials and light. 

“The Adirondack camps of the late nineteenth 

century inspired the structure,” says David Sel- OFFICE INFORMATION 

lers of the log house he built on Lake Winnipe ne 3 2 ‘ 

scalcen Meat iapuahive. The wide porc—swith In our office there are currently two architects, one interior 

hemlock tree trunks—is typical of the styl designer and one product designer. The office staff varies in size; 
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COURTESY DAVID SELLERS/JOHN ROLLO 











wwe usually have from four to eight persons total. I will commit to 
a maximum of three residences a year. I personally oversee and 
design each residence, and I delegate responsibilities only to 
those trained to understand the principles and methods I employ. 
My fees are based on a percentage of the construction cost, with a 
$10,000 initial, nonrefundable payment for preliminary design. 


INTERIORS 
Interiors are done in-house. Generally there is a finishing-touch 
contract for special built-ins and furniture. 


BACKGROUND 

David Sellers received a master of architecture degree from Yale. 
He worked for Paul Rudolph before beginning his own firm in 
1965. Sellers has designed a winery and a concert hall for a winery 
in California and a New Hampshire inn. His work extends from 
product design (windmills and sports equipment) to master-plan- 
ning towns and regions. He participated in the 1966 and 1976 “40 
Under 40” exhibits in New York, where he won the competition 


to complete the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 1985. 
) 
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ABOVE: Gabled roofs with deep overhangs 
crown the house. The wing of the master suite, 
right, covered in stained wood siding, features a 
barrel-vaulted greenhouse and a bridge to the 
next-door neighbor's property. A grassy lawn 
extends down to the lake. TOP LEFT: The plan 
of the first floor. TOP: Sellers’s son, Parker, 
stands on the porch of the boathouse, which fea- 
tures a small conical-roofed upper porch and two 
“eyebrow arches” that can be seen at far right. 
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SHOPE RENO WHARTON 


18 West Putnam Avenue 
Greenwich, CT 06830 


(203) 869-7250 


A large 1880 house in Greenwich, Connecticut, 
was completely renovated inside, although Ber 
nard Wharton, left, and Allan Shope of Shope 
Reno Wharton took great care to leave the exte 
rior, and the property’s Roebling bridge, intact 
ABOVE: “Conceptually, the gallery is the central 
organizational element in the house, with all the 
other rooms radiating from it,” explains Whar 
ton. “The space, which has a black-and-white 
marble floor, is cathedral-like in its verticality.” 


DESIGN APPROACH 

‘The architecture of Shope Reno Wharton Associates represents 
many styles within architectural history. Our work blends the in- 
tellectual and emotional needs of today’s society with history in 
hopes of creating buildings that are rich in meaning and timeless 
in spirit. We have worked diligently during the past decade to 
offer architectural solutions that are at once practical and roman- 
tic. It is the appropriate balance between the practical and ro- 
mantic aspects of architecture that ultimately determines a 
project’s success. We tend to use natural materials such as wood, 
stone and glass, which have been used for centuries. We appreci- 
ate Frank Lloyd Wright, Charles Rennie Mackintosh and Stanford | 
White because they spent their careers developing the relation- 
ship between craft and design, emphasizing humanistic beliefs. 





OFFICE INFORMATION 
Shope Reno Wharton has a staff of fourteen, twelve of whom are 
architects. We handle from ten to twelve residential commissions 





COURTESY SHOPE RENO WHARTON ASSOCIATES 















LEFT: On a small island off Connecticut, 
Wharton and Shope reinterpreted the 
Shingle Style in a waterfront house that is 
distinguished by deep overhangs, gabled 
roofs and a stair tower. ABOVE: The first- 
and second-floor plans of the island house. 
BELOW: In Darien, Connecticut, the ar- 
chitects transformed a dark attic in a Vic- 
torian house into an airy suite of rooms. “It 
was an opportunity to create essentially 
large pieces of architectural furniture—the 
ziggurat walls—to define different spaces,” 
says Wharton. The stepped side of the wall 
gives shape to the open center of the attic. 
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i 
la year. Bernard Wharton and Allan Shope are personally involved 
} p p ) 
‘in all aspects of every project in the office. Staff members con- 
tribute to each project as required during design development 
jand construction documents. We generally charge a percentage 
g ; geap g 


jof the construction cost. 


INTERIORS : 
'We do the interior design for most of our projects, including 
)furniture design and color selection. 


BACKGROUND 

| Bernard Wharton and Allan Shope each received a bachelor of fine 
carts degree and a bachelor of architecture from the Rhode Island 
School of Design. Wharton then received a master of architecture 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania. Wharton worked with 
Mitchell/Giurgola Architects and Shope worked for his father, 
Richard A. Shope, before they began the firm in 1981. They have 
| designed residences in Connecticut, Massachusetts and New Jer- 
sey, and also completed the University of Connecticut Alumni 
House in Storrs and the Bruce Museum in Greenwich. The firm 
has won several design competitions, and awards from the Con- 
“necticut chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 
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LEE H. SKOLNICK 
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132 West Twenty-first Street DESIGN APPROACH 

Tenth Floor My work is meant to be authentic, and each project is individual. 
New York, NY 10011 There is no design stamp or easily categorizable style used as a 
(212) 989-2624 formula to reach predictable results. | want my work to be a cre- 


ative expression of the elements that make the situation unique. | 
Design is exploration. What we seek is ways to use all the param- 
eters of the project as the wellspring from which to draw in- 
spiration and ideas that can be integrated into a transcendent . 
synthesis. Materials have great referential and sensual power; 
they have associations, they connote, and they have visual and 
tactile dimensions. We tend to use a broad variety of both natural 
and synthetic materials in interesting and unusual ways—to com- 
bine, contrast, expose, revere and exploit them. 
For artists Eric Fischl and April Gornik’s house 
on eastern Long Island, architect Lee Skolnick 


OFFICE INFORMATION 


renovated what was once the local dairy farmer's 
house. In the living room, he reworked the floors, | have a design partner, and our office consists of a staff of eight. | 
added wainscoting and, where a woodburning Wisneceive anmnoeinene Waknerenienuai eae I | 
stove once stood, installed a bluestone fireplace approximately hve residential commissions per year. 11) 
Over the mantel is a Diane Arbus photograph. | assume the primary design responsibility and have contact with — | 
| 
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ithe client, and each project is produced by a team that includes 
both partners, a job captain and a production group. We normally 
icharge by the hour for design and a percentage of the project cost 
|for subsequent phases. 


INTERIORS 


| We either do the interior design in-house or work with the client’s 








interior designer from the start of the project. 


/BACKGROUND 


Lee Skolnick received a bachelor of architecture degree from 
|The Cooper Union. Since beginning his own firm in Manhattan 
‘in 1980, he has completed a number of residential projects and 


‘renovations for New York artists and writers. 
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ABOVE LEFT: “We opened up the whole floor 
front to back so only the shell was left,” says 
Skolnick of the upper story of the Fischl-Gornik 
residence, which became the master suite. In 
the dressing area, a mahogany-faced cabinet 
acts as a partition dividing the stucco shower, 
where Skolnick added windows of various sizes. 
ABOVE: In Skolnick’s own Manhattan loft, a 
plywood-clad pavilion separates the living/dining 
area from the bedroom areas. Attached to it is 
a stucco “breakfront” with cantilevered shelves. 


LEFT: Two elevation drawings of Eric Fischl’s 
painting studio show the steel tension bracing 
and double-hung windows. The frame is timber. 


THOMAS GORDON SMITH 





1903 Dorwood Drive 
South Bend, IN 46617 
(219) 239-6137 


“Fluency with diverse sources is the key to 
designing expressive buildings that add to tradi- 
tion and don’t merely mirror it,” says Thomas 
Gordon Smith, who built his own Richmond, 
California, residence after Pompeian designs. 
BELOW RIGHT: The entrance court, formed by 
paired Doric columns, supports a pergola that 
unites house and garden. BELOW: Marble pilas- 
ters form a transition from the rough limestone 


of the porch and exterior to the smooth plaster 


walls and marble floors of the entrance hall. 


DESIGN APPROACH 

I develop domestic designs in the classical tradition to create 
houses that are dignified and integrated. This involves the use of 
columns and decorative detail in the form of temple shapes com- 
bined with simpler, more domestic-scale structures. Large vol- 
umes make up the spaces for the principal rooms, and these are 
sometimes embellished with decorative frescoes and moldings. I 
prefer materials of substance, especially masonry and carved 
stone. I am interested in the thematic aspects of architecture, 
and I ask what the house says about its owner in terms of his or 
her interests. I regard many historical architects as mentors, 
including Vitruvius, Palladio, Michelangelo and Borromini. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

Mine ts a small office of three architects, and we accept commis- 
sions for three to five residences each year. I will do smaller proj- 
ects as well as large, and I am involved in every project at each 
stage. My associates develop drawings for the project and con- 
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tribute ideas, but all decisions are made by me. We charge on an 
hourly basis in relation to an overall budget based on percentage 
of construction cost. 


INTERIORS 

| am interested in the harmony between architecture and its 
interiors and furniture. | coordinate this aspect of design with 
the help of my associates, and | design furniture for projects 
when possible. 


BACKGROUND 
Thomas Gordon Smith received his master of architecture degree 
from the University of California, Berkeley, and was awarded the 


Rome Prize in Architecture from the American Academy in Rome. 


He has taught at the University of Illinois at Chicago and Yale 
and is currently the chairman of the School of Architecture at the 
University of Notre Dame in Indiana. Smith 1s the author of C/as- 
sical Architecture: Rule and Invention, 1988, and is now working on 
the illustrations for a new edition of Vitruvius’s De architectura. 


RIGHT: The first- and second-floor plans display the compact arrangement of rooms and 
the elliptical mosaic floor patterns in the living room. BELOW: Smith imitated Pompeian 
Style III painting in the living room. The ceiling mural depicts the ages of man; the upper wall 
panels show the myth of Persephone; images of modem gas stations flank the alcove. 


COURTESY THOMAS GORDON SMITH 
























































ROY J. SOLFISBURG AND MAX I. YELIN 


Archimax 

325 West Huron Street 
Suite 515 

Chicago, IL 60610 


(312) 280-4777 


Surrounded by a dense subtropical forest on 
Sanibel Island, Florida, the clapboard house de- 
signed by Roy Solfisburg, left, and Max Yelin 
combines regional architecture with a late-mod- 
ern sensibility. “We intended the house as a 
strong sculptural object set off against the wild 
natural vegetation,” says Solfisburg. On the rear 
facade, a pair of stairs join at the central screen 
porch and lead to the second-floor living area. 





DESIGN APPROACH 

The houses designed by our firm are bold and contemporary. The 
massing of a house is often compact, while the image is that of a 
sculptural object placed in a landscaped setting. Our intent 1s to 
carefully craft each residence so that the impact of the house is 
that of an icon unique to each location. Our basic approach is to 
take the circulation patterns and volumes of the spaces called for 
in the client’s program and mold the form of the house from 
these. Geometric patterns and volumes are often expressed on 
the exterior and the interior, which are both activated by the use 
of grids, square planes and screens, and combinations of these 
elements. ‘The use of materials is generally simple, often drawing 
on the native materials found in the region in which the house is 
built. Glass is used to create planes and define voids or create, as 
architectural historian Colin Rowe has defined it, “phenomenal 
transparency.” Our architecture is influenced by such divergent 
personalities as Richard Meier, Aldo Rossi, the Ticino school in 
Switzerland and Mies van der Rohe. 
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OFFICE INFORMATION 

Our office is currently composed of three architects, and several 
more are used on a part-time contract basis. We accept approxi- 
mately four single-family residential projects each year, and we 
have no minimum project size. Our firm is small enough that per- 
sonal attention is given to each project. For projects outside of the 
Midwest and Florida, we employ a local architect during construc- 
tion. Our fees are based on a percentage of construction cost, 
with a lump-sum fee set after the owner has approved the esti- 
mated construction cost of the schematic design. 


INTERIORS 
We prefer to provide full interior design services and often cus- 
tom design the dining room and living room furniture. 
BELOW LEFT: Antecedents in the Queen Anne 


BACKGROUND and vernacular buildings of the Florida barrier 
: : ; ; islands inspired Solfisburg’s design of a Captiva 
Roy J. Solfisburg received his master of architecture degree from Island house. “The overall impression is eclectic 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Max I. Yelin received a bache- — and romantic, with complicated massing and 


multiple exterior materials,” Solfisburg says of 


lor of architecture from Illinois Institute of ‘Technology. In addi- CAC MEEN OW? Aileconenciia thos 


ition to his residential practice with Yelin, Solfisburg is a partner in the four sides of the square, gable-roofed house 

‘Holabird & Root. Yelin and Solfisburg began their partnership in with the conical-roofed Queen Anne-style porch 

Archimax, Inc., in 1985. Their residential work in Illinois and 
lorida has been widely published in America and Europe. 


COURTESY ROY J. SOLFISBURG 
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COURTESY DANIEL SOLOMON 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: GLEN ALLISON 





RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


“The design and the relationship of house, garden 
and wilderness employ the traditions and con- 
ventions of the villa,” says Daniel Solomon of a 
residence he designed in Oregon. ABOVE: The 
north-elevation drawing shows a wall of win- 
dows for the central, double-height living room. 


DANIEL SOLOMON 


84 Vandewater Street 
San Francisco, CA 94133 
(415) 397-9190 


ABOVE: The Palladian-inspired |i 

on a-knoll, where “four different a 
views suggested the cross-axial pla 
Solomon. Wisteria-covered pergolas reach 


into the landscape from the two-story hous 


DESIGN APPROACH 

I would describe our work as simple, rich, rooted in place, obses- 
sively crafted, drenched in sunlight. Each house develops from 
two things: first, everything that is unique about the setting, and 
second, everything that is unique about the clients. Most of all, 
daylight figures prominently in our designs, as does a careful, 
sometimes ambiguous balance between the repose of enclosed 
rooms and the dynamism of open planning. Many architects have 
been influential to me for different reasons, but especially Eliel 
Saarinen, Sir Edwin Lutyens, Tony Garnier and Adalberto Libera, 
because they wrestled with the integration of idealized forms and 
the particularities of place, craft and tradition. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

‘The total size of the office is seventeen persons, of whom five are 
hitects. We accept three to five residential projects a year. I 

work en each design, frequently in collaboration with one of my 

tv ‘tners, Susan Haviland and Kathryn Clarke. Large houses 
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| At the pergola-framed entrance court, the floor 
| plan inspired Ed Carpenter's stained-glass win- 
| dow below the pediment. “A tartan pattern de- 
| fined by a circle inscribed in a nine-part square is 
| the basis of the floor plan,” explains the architect. 








may take a staff of up to three during working drawings. Single- 
family houses constitute about a third of our work; the rest is 
urban planning and multifamily housing. We have a landscape 
architect on staff, and we normally provide landscape design for 
our projects. We charge a percentage of the construction cost plus 
consultant fees. ‘The percentage is adjusted upward for very small 
houses and downward for very large ones or very complex sites. 


INTERIORS 

We do not do interior design, but we are concerned with interior 
finishes and details, and we design kitchens and baths. When an 
interior designer is involved we work closely with him or her. 


BACKGROUND 

Daniel Solomon received a bachelor of architecture degree 

from Columbia and a master’s from the University of California, 
Berkeley. He worked with Charles Warren Callister and Lawrence 
Halprin before beginning his own San Francisco firm in 1968. 
The firm has won a number of American Institute of Architects 
awards for its single-family residences and housing projects, 

such as San Francisco’s Amancio Ergina Village and Pacific 
Heights ‘Townhouses. 


LAWRENCE W. SPECK 





2202 Sunny Slope DESIGN APPROACH 
Austin, TX 78703 If any label fits, I suppose it would be “regionalist.” I try to let 
(512) 471-1922 the work’s visual character grow out of its cultural and physical 


situation. I like to work with particular and specific design proj- 
ects—ones with strong demands from site or client. I find that 
these demands evoke from me forms and responses I could not 
have preconceived. This seems a more creative and dynamic pro- 
cess than simply promoting a “style” that I work within. I use a 
large range of design elements and materials, and have done proj- 
ects in stone, brick, stucco, concrete, glazed tiles, cement board, 
redwood, metal shingles and more. I have two heroes: Alvar Aalto 
for his responsiveness, his sense of place and his details; and 
Louis Kahn for his simplicity, his order and his powerful use of 
materials. Both are masters of light. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 
My staff varies; we have from two to eight architects in the office. 
I do larger projects 1n association with other firms. I design one or 









BELOW: For a ranch house near Austin, Texas, Lawrence Speck worked 
in the tradition of local building, while infusing the house with abstract ele- 
ments inspired by the natural setting. Seen from the north are the barrel-vault- 
ed bedroom suites. BELOW LEFT: On the east facade, native limestone steps 
lead to the pine-and-glass kitchen doors located under a galvanized-metal roof. 


COURTESY LAWRENCE W. SPECK 
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COSTA MESA CA 
Alegance Kitchen Europe 
Stonemill Design Center (714) 545-0417 


LOS ANGELES CA 
Kitchen Studio LA 
359 N. Robertson Bivd (213) 858-1008 


MONTEREY (Seaside) CA 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey Peninsula 
1096 Canyon del Rey (408) 899-3303 


SAN RAFAEL CA 
Lamperti, Inc 

1241 Andersen Dr (415) 454-1623 
SANTA BARBARA (Montecito) CA 


Coast Village Design Center 
1250 Coast Village Rd. (805) 565-3504 


TUSTIN CA 
Designer Kitchens, Inc 

17300 East 17th St (714) 838-1071 
NAPLES FL 
Design Kitchens 

1673 Pine Ridge Rd (813) 597-2171 
STUART FL 


Witbeck’'s Kitchens 
3351 S.£. Federal Hwy. (407) 220-3114 


VERO BEACH FL 
Witbeck’s Kitchens 
4445 N. A.1.A. (#232) (407) 231-0229 


HONOLULU HI 
Details International 

560 N. Nimitz Hwy. (808) 521-7424 
CHICAGO (Evanston) IL 
Karlson Kitchens 

4815 Central Street (708) 491-1300 
BIRMINGHAM Mi 


Kitchen Studio 
355 S. Woodward Ave (313) 645-0410 


MINNEAPOLIS (Edina) MN 

Architext, Inc 

3916 W. SOth St (612) 922-1013 

MORRISTOWN NJ 

Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 

35 Airport Rd (201) 829-7112 

NEW YORK NY 

Hastings Kitchen Studio 

230 Park Avenue S (212) 674-9700 

CHARLESTON (Isle of Palms) sc 

Chase Designs Inc 

103 Palm Blvd (803) 886-5760 

FORT WORTH ™ 

Designs by Droste : 

4818 Camp Bowie (817) 763-5031 

SEATTLE WA 

Kitchen Space US.A 

5810-196th St. SW (206) 450-0862 
CANADA 

VANCOUVER BC 


Kitchen Space Inc 
15 Chesterfield Place (604) 985-1174 


KITCHENER (Plattsville) ON 
AG. Distinctive Kitchens 

46 Albert St (519) 684-7471 
OAKVILLE ON 
Design Plus 

2347 Lakeshore West (416) 847-3415 
OTTAWA ON 
The Total Kitchen 

1658 Woodward Dr. (613) 226-7454 
TORONTO ON 
Cabinets by Design 

161 Eglinton Ave. E (416) 481-5104 


Yorkville Interior Design Centre 
70 Yorkville Ave (416) 922-6620 


INTERNATIONAL 


TOKYO JAPAN 
Mitsui/Homex (03) 3404-7181 
SAIPAN N. MARIANAS 
Intercon Pacific (670) 234-2592 
DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 


2635 Rena Road, Mississauga 
Ontario, Canada L4T 1G6 

Tel. (416) 677-9354 

Fax. (416) 677-5776 





two residences a year, and I personally work with the client and 
oversee all design. Others often coordinate contract documents 
and construction observation phases. I charge on an hourly 
basis, or a combination of hourly and flat fees. 


INTERIORS 
I have both designed interiors myself and worked with a client’s 
interior designer. 


BACKGROUND 

Lawrence W. Speck holds a master of architecture degree from 
MIT. He worked for Sert Jackson and Associates in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and Huygens & ‘Tappé in Boston before beginning 
his Austin, Texas, firm in 1975. In addition to his residential work, 


he designed the Austin Convention Center and the Burnet Town 
Center in Texas. Chosen as « ‘the Architectural League of 
New York’s “Emerging Voices ), Speck has received a 
number of design awards from hapter of the American 


Institute of Architects. 


COURTESY LAWRENCE W. SPECK ASSOCIATES, INC., ARCHITECTS 
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1. BEDROOM SU} 
| 
2. LIVING /DININ 
3. KITCHEN 


4. TERRACE 














ABOVE LEFT: “The splayed vaults of the bed- 
room suites—each of which includes a down- 
stairs sitting area and bath, and an upstairs 
sleeping loft—are capped by a sleek galvanized- 
metal skin, which contrasts with the rugged- 
ness of the house,” notes the architect. TOP: The 
south elevation faces the Blanco River. “Much of 
the everyday living occurs on the terraces, shaded 
by gnarled oaks and cooled by the river breezes,” 
says Speck. ABOVE: The plan shows the con- 
tinuous terrace on the south side of the house. 


GEORGE SMITH 


| TRADITIONALLY MADE ENGLISH FURNITURE, FABRICS & KILIMS 





Distributors 
AGNES BOURNE INC. Distributors 
Showplace Design Center BROWN BUCKLEY INC. 


veneers Care) PERO DRREMN TROLS NUS INCORS i Nie Sine 


Los Angeles, California 90069 


Tel: (415) 626 6883 Fax: (415) 626 2489 7 S) SPRING STREET Tel: (213) 274 0907 Fax: (213) 274 2921 
STUART BUCHANAN LTD ENGLISH SOFAS & CHAIRS INC. 
1625 Wazee Street Denver, Colorado 80202 OA YORK NY | UY 1 2 


140 N.E. 40th Street 


Tel: (303) 825 1222 Fax: (303) 825 5508 swe 212-226 4747 FAX: 212-226 4868 Miami, Flonda 33137 


Also at Chicago, Aspen & Vail Tel: (305) 576 6222 Fax: (305) 576 0975 
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ROBERT A. M. STERN 





211 West Sixty-first Street 
New York. NY 10023 
(212) 246-1980 


TOP. Style, Robert 
A. M. Stern designed a broad-gabled house that 


Revitalizing the Shingle 


responds to its vast setting on Martha’s Vine- 


yard. Culminating a winding drive, the entrance 


facade features “the projection of a smaller 
gabled wing that implies an entrance court whilk 
making the scale more intimat Ste 
ABOVE: Stern created a distinctive 


Atlantic sh 


ern Long Island. “Raised above the gro 


for a residence along the 
rose-red brick base, the house has a trad 

palette of weathered red cedar shingles and 
painted wood trim,” notes Stern, The 


right, echoes the octagonal plan of the towe 


DESIGN APPROACH 

Our designs are reinterpretive rather than imitative. They come 
from an appreciation of traditional forms and motifs. I see the 
styles and monuments of earlier times as the vocabulary and 
grammar of the language of architecture, but the syntax and dic- 
tion are of this time and are my own. I begin with what is already 
there—the site, the program, the budget—but I try not to be 
bound by this. Believing in the continuity of tradition, I feel that 
architecture has an obligation to transcend immediate circum- 
stances and enter into a dialogue with the spirit of place. We 
employ a vocabulary that is sympathetic with the architectural 
traditions of the region in which we are building. We and our 
clients share a taste for quality materials that contribute to an 
overall sense of solidity and timelessness. 


FICE INFORMATION 
ur seventy-odd employees, eighteen currently are architects. 
lon’t set any limits on how many residential projects we 





accept each year. | try to maintain a close personal involvement 
in each through schematic design and design development. I rely 


: . . BELOW: For one of the highest sites on 
on one of my partners or associates, as project architect, to devel- 


Martha’s Vineyard, Stern designed a Shingle 


op our ideas and to handle the day-to-day running of the job. We Style residence with a wide, sheltering roof. The 
axonometric drawing shows the balanced dis- 
tribution of the rooms to either side of the cen- 
tral stairway, and the large porch with steps. 


usually charge a fixed fee for basic architectural services. 


INTERIORS 

We have interior designers on staff with whom the project archi- 
tects and I coordinate closely throughout most projects. When a 
client comes to us with an interior designer, we take care to 
include that person in design-related meetings with the client. 





BACKGROUND 

Robert A. M. Stern holds a master of architecture degree from 
Yale. In addition to private houses, Stern has had numerous public 
and commercial commissions, including the Observatory Hill 
Dining Hall at the University of Virginia, Charlottesville; Disney’s 
Yacht and Beach Club Resorts in Orlando, Florida; the Mexx In- 
ternational Headquarters Building in the Netherlands; and Grand 
| Harbor at Vero Beach, Florida. The buildings in Holland and Vero 
Beach recently won American Institute of Architects awards. 








HERSEY & KYRK 









| RIGHT: “Instead of being an object set against 
jnature, the house is broken down into a set of 
| pavilions commanding a series of scenographic 
| gardens,” the architect says of an Italianate villa 

in New Jersey. A Palladian window forms the 
| family room bay. Ludowici Celadon roof tiles. 


: 


; 


| 


| BELOW: The New Jersey house includes an in- 
| door swimming pool. Mosaic tile and granite de- 
i fine the vaulted space, which is below the living 


| room terrace. French doors open to a sunken court. 
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QUINLAN TERRY 





DESIGN APPROACH 


Erith and Terry Architects 


Old Exchange, High Street I would describe my work as traditional classical. ‘The main ele- 
Dedham, Colchester ments in my architecture are the classical orders—Tuscan, Ionic, 
Essex COT 6HA Doric, Corinthian and Composite—as they have been handed 
England down from Vitruvius through Palladio to the present day. I consid- 
44-206-323186 er the clients’ requirements in terms of space, proportion and 


materials before I develop plans, sections and elevations. I use 

traditional materials—stone, brick in lime mortar, stucco, slate, 

tiles and timber—and try to avoid using modern materials, partic- 
BELOW: Continuing the tradition of the English  Ularly where they are exposed. My late partner, Raymond Erith, 
country house, Quinlan Terry designed a resi — taught me a great deal about classical design, and historically, I 


lence in Gloucestershire based on classical prin- : ; ; ee 
Coen ee g eee eee eT din 4.» admire the work of Donato Bramante, Michele Sanmicheli, Sir 
ciples, or the “Cotswold Palladian vernacular, 


as Terry describes the design. The front facade Christopher Wren, Nicholas Hawksmoor and Sir John Vanbrugh. 
features a pedimented bay that frames a double- 
door entrance, with a fanlight, simple entabla- 


ture and Ionic engaged columns. BOTTOM OFFICE INFORMATION 

RIGHT: A focal point of the house is the stair My partner, Christine Terry, and I work with ten architectural 
hall, seen at the center of the cross-section draw- FCchiniGl t leone f ia W t 
ing. The symmetrical ordering of rooms, win- cc me 0 cOnne ete fee DE Our best ences ayes © expec 
dows and doors is characteristic of Terry's work. the quality of any given residential project to be high, and I per- 
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URTESY QUINLAN TERRY 
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COURTESY QUINLAN TERRY/JAMES W. WALLACE 





ABOVE: “The client asked for a small, imposing sonally do all the design work, oversee the preliminary drawings 
> t C the ce ter F l ‘oe } se fi a ; é r . 

eee et Of 2 large horse Jarm and meet with the client over the course of the project. My asso- 

ays Terry of a residence he created in Kentucky. ; : as ‘ 

4 long drive leads to the house, which is ona  Clate, Hugh Barrell, supervises the building works on-site. We 


basement with a facade of Corinthian charge on a percentage basis plus expenses. 





‘olumns supporting a pediment with finials. 
ABOVE RIGHT: The plan shows that the house 
is small in scale yet formal and symmetrical in INTERIORS 


t 7 7 s 1 its use 1 - - , f . . 

eo pent sisc a daulle Wie carry out the interior design, which includes cornices, 

split stairs at both the front and rear entrances. 2 ; é 

| fireplaces and floor finishes, but we leave other furnish- 

} : ; ; : ae 
ings—draperies, carpets, special paint finishes—to an 

| interior designer. 


BACKGROUND 

Quinlan Terry studied at London’s Architectural Association 
School of Architecture and was awarded a scholarship to the Brit- 
ish School at Rome. In 1962 he began working in the office of 
Raymond Erith, and since Erith’s death he has maintained the 
office as Erith and ‘Terry. Barrell has spent forty years in building 
construction. They have designed and built residences in Great 
Britain and the United States, a theater at Cambridge University 
and a cathedral. They also refurbished three state drawing rooms 
in the 10 Downing Street residence of Britain’s prime minister. 
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ROLAND TERRY 





1904 Third Avenue DESIGN APPROACH 

Suite 406 My architectural work is generally regarded as an interpretation | 
Seattle, WA 98101 of the so-called Pacific Northwest style, although various projects _| 
(206) 622-1131 differ in the manner of this interpretation. The use of wood is pri- | 


mary and evident in exposed wood structural systems and wood 
finishes. A harmonious relationship between the residence and its ; 
site is generally obvious, with its emphasis on an intimate garden 
and outdoor living. The essence of fine architecture is contained 
in that elusive element—proportion. The relative juxtaposition, 
size and shape of volumes play decisive roles 1n achieving a bal- 
anced composition. I avoid using design elements or details that 
are currently fashionable (Postmodern, for instance). Architects 
who continue to influence my work are Vignola and Palladio, Mies 
“The site provided a natural meadow with rock van der Rohe and Frank Lloyd Wright. 


outcroppings, ancient trees and a superb view to 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca,” says Roland Terry of 2 
the setting for his house and studio in the San OFFICE INFORMATION 

Juan Islands. BELOW AND BELOW RIGHT: "There are three architects now on staff, including me. The staff 


The main house. To echo the native landscape, he Foraleng his : : aks Al | en 
gave the house a sod roof; driftwood logs gathered otals four, plus engineering and special consultants as required. 


from the islands’ beaches frame the structure. | Since Iam semiretired, I do possibly one single-family residence 
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| the American Institute of Architects and won a special award for 
| one of his restaurant designs in Honolulu. In 1982 the city of 
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a year. I like to maintain a significant overview of each project 
during construction. The office team is knowledgeable and flexi- 
ble in both architectural and interior design. All fees are based on 
hourly rates, and consultants are billed directly to the client. 


INTERIORS 

Interior design is an integral part of the architectural design, and 
I orchestrate the conceptual interior details and furnishings. ‘Two 
other members of the staff have long-standing training and expe- 
rience in all aspects of interior design. Should a client wish to 
designate the interior designer, the matter would be discussed 
before acceptance of the commission. 


BACKGROUND 

In addition to receiving a bachelor of arts degree in architecture 

from the University of Washington, Roland ‘Terry studied at the 

Académie Julien in Paris. He began his own Seattle firm in 1946. 
‘Terry has completed several hotels in Hawai, and restaurants in 
Seattle, Honolulu, Portland and San Francisco. He is a fellow of 





Seattle honored him with an award for his work at Seattle Center. 





ABOVE: A terrace north of the main house and just outside the kitchen includes 
a table for alfresco dining. LEFT: The plan of the main house and gatehouse 
The main house appears simple, an elongated rectangle partitioned into sym- 
metrical chambers by means of 17 oversize posts fashioned from driftwood logs 


BELOW LEFT: A corner of the gatehouse shows the abundant stonework, over- 
hanging eaves and the use of wood and weathered finishes that are hallmarks of the 
modern Northwest idiom. The 19th-century Kwakiutl totem is from southeastern 
Alaska. BELOW: The bedroom end of the main house is two stories. Visible are the 
nine-foot shuttered French doors that Terry salvaged from a neo-Régence chateau. 
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TIGERMAN MCCURRY 





444 North Wells Street DESIGN APPROACH 
Chicago, IL 60610 Tigerman McCurry’s work can be characterized as unique and rel- 
(312) 644-5880 ative to the individuals for whom it is commissioned. Tigerman’s 


| 
work is specific rather than general, idiosyncratic rather than | 
being overridden by unchanging architectural baggage. McCurry’s ! 
work is vernacular and classical in its origins even as it is at once | 
timeless and timely. Our approach 1s to first listen to a client, | 
then to develop the architecture collaboratively, responding to 
the particularities of function, use, site, budget and the aesthetic | 
concerns of our client. Frank Lloyd Wright, Mies van der Rohe 

and Louis Sullivan have influenced ‘Tigerman, and to these three 
McCurry adds Sir John Soane, Louis Kahn and all. the naive arti- 
sans whose practical artistry created icons of American architec- 
ture. Tigerman also appreciates his peers—John Heyduk, Peter | 
Eisenman, Robert Stern, Frank Gehry and Michael Graves—for | 
their willingness to criticize his work. 


Within their firm, Stanley Tigerman and Mar- 


garet McCurry collaborate on some designs and OFFICE INFORMATION 


carry out others separately. One residential de- : ; : 2 
Seana F Highland Park, Illinois, is We have a staff of fifteen, which includes two registered archi- 
vaulted and multigabled. The rear facade, with — tects, two graduate architects and one interior designer. We work 
symmetrical side wings overlooking the pool, 3 : . : : 
idduchuniverman decctibes as Ton NaTee ns a OLao many) residences a year as are seriously offered. Either Tiger- 
ited,” refers to early-19th-century architecture. | man or McCurry oversees each project, attending all client meet- 
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ings and initiating all design. Design development, contract 
administration and supervision are done by staff, overseen by the 
principals. Our fee is based on a percentage of all costs; the per- 
centage depends on the project’s size and complexity. 


INTERIORS 

We prefer to design the interiors of our projects, and to that end 
we employ an interior designer. If the client selects an interior 
designer, we try to work closely with that person so that the intel- 
lectual and artistic intent of the project is not compromised. 


BACKGROUND 

Stanley Tigerman has a master of architecture degree from Yale. 
Margaret McCurry received a bachelor of arts degree from Vassar. 
Before beginning his firm in 1962, Tigerman worked for George 
Fred Keck, Paul Rudolph, Harry Weese and Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill; McCurry, who joined the firm in 1982, worked in the 
interiors department of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. The firm 
has received eighty design awards, including five American Insti- 
tute of Architects Honor Awards. ‘Tigerman is director of the 
School of Architecture at the University of Illinois at Chicago. 











ABBY SADIN 


LEFT: The architects’ own country house in 
Michigan is a joint design influenced by the 
American rural vernacular. Sleeping lofts punc- 
tuate each end of the double-height living room. 
ABOVE: Tigerman combined sleek modern 
forms with the symmetry of a Renaissance villa 
for a suburban Chicago house. The curved mas- 
ter suite, above, overlooks the terrace outside the 
breakfast room. Outdoor furniture by Tropitone. 





COURTESY TIGERMAN MCCURRY ARCHITECTS 


ABOVE: Rural farm structures inspired elements 
of a residence northwest of Chicago that Tiger- 
man designed. The symmetrical plan depicts a 
circular tower and a diamond-shaped entrance 
courtyard defined by the house’s two main wings 
and what Tigerman calls a pair of “his-and-her 
garages.” French doors open onto a deck at right. 





MARINA FAUST 


EDWARD TUTTLE 


Design Realization 


71 rue des Saints-Péres 
75006 Paris 
France 


33-1-42-22-65-77 


































DESIGN APPROACH 

Most often my work is vertically proportioned, with a modu- 
lated unity and strong exterior-interior relationships. I approach 
my work with an environmental respect: a sense of perspectives 
throughout the structures, volumes that are derived from func- 
tion, and a unity of material. In my designs are predominantly 
geometric forms that show some correspondence to the region- 
al/cultural aspects of the area. ‘The building materials are almost 
always from the region. Although I have no design mentor as 
such, I appreciate Arthur Erickson for his sense of form and 
play of light. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

There are five architects and a total of seven persons in the main 
office in Paris. The number of residential projects I accept each 
year depends on the size. I design conceptually along with a basic 
but exacting detailing vocabulary, and I do periodic supervision of | 
each project. The finished plans and elevations are completed by 
our staff, and the daily supervision is coordinated by either an on- 


BELOW RIGHT: A beachside compound made up of a cluster of tropical pavilions 
on the Sanur coast of Bali was reorganized by Paris-based Edward Tuttle. “The project 
was as much a landscaping job as an architectural one,” he explains. “The pavilions’ 
had to have unity of style with flexibility of function, and privacy as well as openness.” 


LEFT: In keeping with the indigenous architecture, Tuttle relied on time-honored 
techniques, constructing the wooden pavilions without nails. In one pavilion, a 
Chinese Export water jar rests on a shelf against the stone wall. Carving is Balinese. 
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\site supervision team or a project coordinator, depending on the 


)size and location of the project. We usually charge our clients a 
percentage of the construction cost. 
| 


INTERIORS 
) We design interiors ourselves and, most often, much of the furni- 
‘ture. In fact, we are frequently asked to design interiors. 


|) BACKGROUND 

) Edward Tuttle studied architecture and interior architectural 

) design at Portland State University and the University of Oregon. 
| He worked for Gump’s interior design studio in San Francisco 
‘and Dale Keller & Associates in Hong Kong before beginning his 

) own architecture and design firm in Paris in 1977. Tuttle’s work— 

) primarily residences, boutiques and hotels—is located in a variety 

| of countries: France, England, Monaco, Switzerland, Greece, 

/ Hong Kong, Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand, Iran and 

» the United States. 


ABOVE RIGHT: Sheltered by a thatched roof, a small dining pavilion at the project in 
Bali is ideal for leisurely meals in the garden. RIGHT: Light filters in through the screen 
walls of the master bedroom, an enclosed pavilion that offers a haven of tranquillity. 


BELOW: Tuttle struck a note of cosmopolitan ease in a residence on Victoria Peak in Hong 
Kong, which he created by gutting two old apartments. The high-ceilinged living room 
) shows the architect-designer’s extensive use of teak, silk and dark mirrored surfaces that 
serve as a polished yet subtle backdrop for the residents’ collection of Oriental artworks. 

















JOHANNES VAN TILBURG 


2925 Arizona Avenue 
Santa Monica, CA 90401 
(213) 394-0273 


Set in the low hills of the Santa Monica Moun- 
tains, the house Johannes Van Tilburg designed 
“grew out of three time periods as an interpre- 
tation of the owners’ varied art collection,” he 
says. BELOW: At the entrance, 18th-century 
Spanish gates and a pedimented balcony refer to 
traditional European sources, while the stepped 
and curved stone wall blends modern and Ameri- 
can Southwest influences. BELOW RIGHT: An 
angled skylight and a structural steel beam 
define the second-story landing, which houses a 
compact library. Bookshelves and the door to the 
front balcony are cut into the stone wall, right. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: MARY E. NICHOLS 


DESIGN APPPROACH 

‘The houses we design are a contemporary interpretation of 
romantic images. They appeal to the senses. There is attention 
to color, shape and form, volume and light. Our residences have a 
hierarchy of spaces; light; positive outdoor space, such as outdoor 
rooms; and materials such as stone, brick and plaster. I would 
describe my basic approach to design as people-oriented and 
humanistic, flexible, spirited and intuitive. I believe that houses 
should either draw from the local vernacular and historical con- 
text or consciously do the opposite. Also, a house should develop 
as a result of the collaboration between architect and client. I 
take it as a great compliment when my clients say that they de- 
signed the house and we just drew it up! I was raised and educat- 
ed in Holland and influenced by the architecture that flourished 
there during the 1920s—Michel de Klerk’s romantic Amsterdam 
school and the diametrically opposed work of Gerrit Rietveld 

and the de Stijl group. 
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FFICE INFORMATION 

ong our total staff of thirty, eight are registered architects 

nd fifteen hold degrees in architecture but are unregistered. We 
ccept one or two custom residences a year. Conceptual design 
is done by me, and I oversee design development. We charge a 
ercentage of the construction cost. 


Ba. <p 


Ne are qualified to do interior design but sometimes work with 
an outside interior designer. 


BACKGROUND 

Johannes Van ‘Tilburg received a bachelor of architecture degree 
‘from the College of Arts and Architecture, The Hague, Nether- 
lands. He has received a national and several local American Insti- 
tute of Architects awards for his retail and residential work. Van 
Tilburg has been a visiting lecturer in the architecture depart- 
ments of USC, UCLA and the Southern California Institute of 
Architecture—all in Los Angeles—and 1s a member of Los Ange- 
les’s Urban Design Advisory Coalition. 














TOP RIGHT: The forecourt features a pond and a single concrete column, right, that lends a fragmen- 
tary effect to the design. “Thick plaster walls with small windows,” says Van Tilburg of a recurring 
design element, “are a reference to the owners’ Southwest artifacts.” ABOVE: On the rear garden 
facade, a terrace opens off the master suite. “Perched on the edge of a canyon, nestled in foliage, the 
house shows itself here as a villa,” says the architect of the design with its Roman-style railings, glass 
doors and small, square windows. RIGHT: The first-floor plan shows the angled form of the house. 


COURTESY JOHANNES VAN TILBURG 



















ROB LANG 


VENTURI, SCOTT BROWN 


4236 Main Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19127 


(215) 487-0400 


ABOVE: A rolling Delaware landscape provided 
the inspiration for a vernacular-style design by 
Denise Scott Brown and Robert Venturi. The 


front facade displays multipaned, double-hung 


windows and, visible on the left, a low roof pro- 
jection known as a pent eave. ABOVE RIGHT 
An axonometric drawing of the residence. “To 
give the house an abstract quality, many of the 
historical details became symbolic,” explains 
Venturi, referring to the flattened columns on 
the rear porch. The central gabled portion of 
the second story is occupied by a music room 
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DESIGN APPROACH 

Our work responds to its context; therefore our buildings tend to 
look different from each other. Although a line of commonality 
runs through them all, someone not familiar with our work would 
notice, first, that the individual building appeared to “learn from” 
its surroundings. We feel buildings may well reflect the complex- 
ity and contradiction of the life within them, as well as the life 
around them. Architecture should deal in allusion and symbolism, 
and the references should derive from or relate to the social and 
historical context of the building. We frequently build in masonry, 
and pattern often figures in our designs. Michelangelo, Palladio, 
Soane, Hawksmoor, Lutyens, Aalto and others have inspired our 
designs for reasons too numerous to list. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

Our office totals fifty persons; twenty-nine are architects. We per- 
sonally oversee all projects, which also have designated project 
architects. We charge on a time-and-materials basis. 


THE ART OF YOUR FLOORS 
IS OUR ONLY BUSINESS. 
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Our magnificent antique French Aubusson carpet, 
Q.2 x 13.2 feet, is the focus of this elegant room designed 


by Udstad-Dandridge Associates for the 1991 Kips Bay Show House 


BRAHAM MOHEBAN @ SON 


A Gallery of Antique European and Oriental Carpets 


East 57th Street + Third Floor * New York NY 10022 Telephone: 212-758-3900 Fax: 212-758-3973 





INTERIORS 

We handle the interiors in one of three ways: design them 
ourselves, employ an interior designer or work with an interior 
designer selected by the client. 


BACKGROUND 

Robert Venturi received both bachelor and master of fine arts 
degrees from Princeton; Denise Scott Brown holds a master of 
architecture degree and a master of city planning degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania. Venturi worked for Louis Kahn and 
Eero Saarinen, and Scott Brown worked in offices in South Africa, 
England and Italy; Venturi began the Philadelphia-based firm in 
1958. The firm has won the Award for Design Excellence from 
the president of the United States in 1985, the American Insti- 
tute of Architects Twenty-Five Year Award for the Vanna Ventur1 
House in 1989, as well as the 1985 AIA Firm Award. Both archi- 
tects won the 1986 President’s Medal from New York’s Architec- 
tural League. Venturi has been awarded the Arnold W. Brunner 
Memorial Prize in Architecture, 1973, and the 1991 Pritzker Prize. 
In addition to a number of planning and institutional projects, the 
architects are currently working on the Seattle Art Museum and 
have just completed the Sainsbury Wing of the National Gallery, 
London. Their significant contributions also include the publica- 
tions Urban Concepts: Denise Scott Brown, 1990, Learning from Las 
Vegas, 1972, and Complexity and Contradiction in Architecture, 1966. 


The architects created an abstracted version of 
the Shingle Style for a residence overlooking 
Long Island Sound. “The prow end of the house 
sits simply on the lawn,” Venturi explains. “The 
windows are pulled to the exterior wall surface 
to emphasize the volume.” On the right, the 
poolhouse is set askew from the main house. 
“But the buildings share the same materials, 
columns and attic vents,” adds the architect. 
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Stimulating massage...oooh. 
Self-cleaning...ahhh. 












There’s no better way to rev up for a busy day or wind down 
after a tense one than with a refreshing shower. If a 
clogged showerhead has ever disappointed you with a half- 
hearted spray, here’s good news. Hansgrohe, Europe's 


premier fixture manufacturer, presents the tech- 


nologically advanced Clubmaster™ shower- 


head with three heavenly spray modes: 


ee 


shower, soft spray and powertul pul- 


sating massage. Clubmaster 


—————— ee 


features Hansgrohe’s patented 
Quick-Clean™ system that 
shifts 72 tiny “teeth” in and 
out of the shower channels ex- 
pelling dirt and lime particles each 
time the spray mode is changed during 
use. You enjoy an exhilarating shower—your showerhead 
cleans itself. What more can you ask? Six colors and finishes, 
elegant lav faucets, handshowers, make-up/shaving mirrors 
and accessories! For full-line catalog send three dollars to 


Hansgrohe, Inc., 2840 Research Park Drive, Soquel, CA 95073. 


hansgrohe 


PRODUCTS FULL OF IDEAS 





© 1991 Hansgrohe, Inc. 
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By 

General Francisco Ramirez #11 DESIGN APPROACH te 

Mexico, D.E. 11830 My designs have a clear relationship with the site, climate and ape 
Mexico surroundings. I don’t have a style, I have a philosophy. I start a | 

92-5-271-73-77 design from the site and the client’s expectations and needs. iM 

Architecture should have magic and beauty to awaken emotions, __ fi 

and it should be supported with high technical efficiency. Promi- Ji 

nent in my work are open spaces, walls and color. I use natural nt 


materials—stone, brick, wood and tiles. I appreciate Frank Lloyd fii 
Wright for his relationships with natural settings, his understand- | 
ing of what a building should be and his inspiration from his qh 
homeland. Also, Luis Barragén has been an influence for his poet- _ })) 
ry, his magic and his way of translating his own historical tradition. it 





In addition, I admire the unknown architects who have done all | hi 
the beautiful vernacular architecture from ancient times to ours. Hil 

4)! 
OFFICE INFORMATION qn 












There are six architects and twenty-two people total in my office. 
We have two associated offices and a team of ten in interior 


Nestled above a rocky cove in Costa Careyes, Mexico, a vacation retreat that Diego 
Villasenor designed is made up of five individual palapas, or thatch-roofed pavilions, 
grouped into a village cluster. The plan reveals the open living pavilion, three bedroom 
pavilions, and service quarters—each situated on its own secluded level. Inspired by the 
semitropical buildings that “are the result of people who understand the climate, the 
terrain, and use them in an artistic way,” Villasenor’s residences reflect native traditions. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: DAN FORER 


HERSEY & KYRK 











design. We design five or six residential projects a year. I over- 
see each design to its details. An architect follows up on the 
project from design through construction, and at certain times 
he has backup from other teams inside the office. We charge a 
percentage of the total construction cost estimate. 


INTERIORS 

We employ outside interior designers, and we have interior de- 
signers in our office. You cannot separate architecture from 
interior design. I feel that the architect should be the director 
of the overall design. 


BACKGROUND 

Diego Villasenor received his architecture degree from the Uni- 
versidad Nacional Autonoma de México in Mexico City and began 
his office in 1976. In Mexico, he has designed an apartment build- 
ing in Mexico City, an airport terminal in Oaxaca, and the master 
plans of the resort town of Costa Careyes and the marina develop- 
ment of Puerto Juluapan in Manzanillo. Throughout Mexico, 
Central America and the United States, Villasenor has designed 
more than forty residential projects. 





BELOW LEFT: Stairs wind up and around a 
steep cliff to another Costa Careyes vacation 
house that Villasenor designed to merge with 
the dense vegetation. BELOW: High on a cliff, 
the house is distinguished by immense palapas. 
“The idea was to rescue the way ancient peo- 
ple once lived at the seashore,” adds Villasenor. 
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JOHN C. WALKER 


Walker & Moody Architects 
2666 Hyde Street 

San Francisco, CA 94109 
(415) 885-0800 


ABOVE RIGHT: John 
signed a gallerylike | nace for 
San Francisco art collect Hender 
son, Jr. The “skyroom” 

all-white space accented 

sculptor Sal Pecoraro ai 

pher Sproat. Big Ball Tab 

painting by Tom Holland 

small.table by Dennis Lick 

curving staircase links three floc 

ors of the Staatsgalerie in Stutts, 

resident’s choice of colors for the sta 


) Walker de- 


DESIGN APPROACH 

Our firm has designed houses in many styles: French, English, 
Japanese, Australian vernacular, Italian, Alpine, California eclectic 
and classic modern. I guess we missed Postmodernism. All our 
work has a unifying element of openness and ease of living. Our 
approach is to determine what the owner wants and what the site 
requires and to establish the team relationship of owner, archi- 
tect, interior designer and landscape architect. Mies van der Rohe 
was the hero of my undergraduate days. William Wurster, Greene 
and Greene, Bernard Maybeck, Adolf Loos, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Le Corbusier, Richard Neutra—all have been important to me. 
Among influential designers, I include Michael Taylor, John Dick- 
enson, Mark Hampton, Joan Schindler and Andrée Putman. 





)F FICE INFORMATION 
re are ten architects in our office, for a total staff of fifteen. 
yetween five and ten residential projects per year. Each 
CL is OY erseen personally by either my partner, Bruce Moody, 
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RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


ABOVE LEFT: The conical-roofed restaurant and nine guest villas of the Auberge du Soleil, an inn in Napa Valley, California, are sur- 
rounded by olive groves. ABOVE CENTER: Architect, client and designer agreed about the informal yet elegant mood of the inn. Stuc- 
co, wood and concrete are used in the bar, where the intimate groupings of wood-topped tables and cane-backed chairs were designed by 
Michael Taylor. ABOVE RIGHT: A peeled timber supports the domed ceiling of the bar, which is located under the conical form that 
creates the restaurant's distinctive exterior. BELOW: The first-floor plan of the Henderson residence shows the central spiral stair. 





or me. For each, a job captain works directly under the supervision 
of either partner. We charge on an hourly basis, recognizing that 
the fee will fall between a set range of percentages for complete 
architectural services. 


INTERIORS 

We have done some interiors but prefer to work with a gifted 
interior designer. This promotes teamwork and gives us a fresh 
perspective on the project. 








BACKGROUND 

John C. Walker holds a bachelor of arts degree in architecture 
from the University of California, Berkeley. The firm, which 
opened in 1956, has received several American Institute of Archi- 
tects awards and other honors. Walker & Moody has completed 
more than one hundred houses and is currently working on proj- 
ects in Hawaii, Colorado, California and Montana. 











COURTESY WALKER & MOODY ARCHITECTS/JOHN ROLLO 












COURTESY WARNER & GRAY/JOHN ROLLO 


MARY E NICHOLS 


WARNER & GRAY 


1225-A Coast Village Road 
Santa Barbara, CA 93108 
(805) 969-5074 


BELOW: In Malibu Colony, a clean, sculptural fa- 
cade Jack Lionel Warner designed is punctuated 


by palms and large windows that highlight part of 


the residents’ contemporary art collection. “It’s not 
at all delicate,” says Warner of the minimalist de- 
sign. INSET BELOW: Warner, night, and partner 
Paul Gray. INSET BOTTOM: The first-floor plan. 











DESIGN APPROACH 

Our work is clean, strong, bold, sometimes traditional, sometimes 
contemporary, but never trendy. We design houses that do not 
become dated. We analyze a client’s desires and design a house | 
that fits his or her personality and preferred style of living. Promi- | 


nent in our designs are thick walls ‘of stucco or masonry, exterior | | 


French doors or glass doors that slide into pockets for a pavilion | 
feeling, high ceilings, and interior flooring materials that carry | 
through to the outside. Our mentors include architects Irving 

Gill, Willis Polk and Luis Barragan, and interior designers Anthony 
Hail and Michael ‘Taylor. | 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

‘There are seven architects in our office, with a total size of eleven 
persons. We accept an average of six residential projects per year, 
and we set a minimum size of 3,000 square feet. There is a part- 
ner in charge and a project architect for each residential design. 
We will accept only projects that are to be followed through to 











completion, and we charge either a percentage of the con- 
tract cost of the house or on an hourly basis. 


INTERIORS 
We design interiors ourselves or work closely with the interior 
designer selected by the client. 


BACKGROUND 

Jack Warner and Paul Gray received bachelor of architecture 
degrees from the University of Southern California. They began 
their partnership in 1973 and have designed over forty houses, 
eight clubhouses and several commercial and institutional build- 
ings, including the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. The firm won 
the 1981 competition for the Virginia Steele Scott Gallery of the 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 
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CHARLES S. WHITE 
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BELOW LEFT: With a deft use of scale, Warner 
created a contemporary house for himself in Mon- 
tecito. “It’s the volume within the structure that 
creates the sense of space,” he says. BELOW: 
Gray designed a traditional New England shin- 
ibu house, glass pocket doors and large transoms 
offer ocean views from the living and dining room. 
Interiors by Judy Wilder. Textured Japanese fab- 
rics for pillows and slipcovers from Mimi London. 
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NORMAN MCGRATH 





TOD WILLIAMS AND BILLIE TSIEN 


222 Central Park South 
New York. NY 10019 


(212) 582-2385 


“We brought order out of a labyrinth of rooms 
and kept our design sufficiently quiet to let th 
art speak,” says Tod Williams, who, with his 
partner, Billie Tsien, renovated ew York 
apartment for contemporary art collec! The 
study is nearly a perfect cube and 

around one painting, Frank Stella’s 1 

sdys one of the residents Art becomes ] 

in Throne Afrikana created by Alan 
Lacquered doors conceal storage, while 

ric covers window panels and stereo speakers 


DESIGN APPROACH 

Our work is serene, with an integrity of concept and execution, a 
thoughtful and sensual exploration of materials. It has a sense of 
quiet power. We are not in search of a style; our architectural lives 
are more about process. We look for an essential quality in each 
project and then develop the design so that its potential is tapped 
yet available for further exploration. A limited palette of materials 
is employed, ranging from rare to common, artificial to natural. 
We attempt to bring out the character and integrity of materials. 
Many architects have influenced us. We respect those who were 
committed to a search. Louis Kahn is certainly an example. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 
We have two licensed architects and a total of ten persons on 
staff. Though some are interns, we consider each person in our 
‘ce to be an architect. We would be happy to have one or two 
i\dciittal commissions per year, and we don’t set a minimum 
ireme However, we would be cautious about taking 


on a project that is unnecessarily large or where “money is no ob- 
ject.” The principals, ‘Tod Williams and Billie Tsien, are intricate- 
ly involved in every detail, but a project architect is designated for 
each job. We charge a fixed fee for the work to be undertaken. 


INTERIORS 

We are interior designers. We increasingly recognize the critical 
importance of work that has a coherent but diverse integrity, from 
architectural concept to the most minute detail. However, such 
an effort does not and should not diagram the results so that 
tableware, for example, is a miniature of the architectural image. 


BACKGROUND 

Tod Williams received his bachelor of arts and master of fine arts 
degrees from Princeton. Billie Tsien did her undergraduate work 
at Yale and completed a master of architecture degree at UCLA. 
Williams worked for Richard Meier and ‘Tsien worked for Williams 
before they went into partnership in 1985. Williams and Tsien 
designed Feinberg Hall at Princeton, which won an American 
Institute of Architects award, and the Whitney Museum, Down- 
town. They have received seven New York City—chapter AIA 
awards and participated in the “40 Under 40” exhibits—Williams 
in the 1976 show and Tsien in 1986. 


BELOW LEFT: “We are pleased with the adventurous use of new materials,” says Tsien of the library’s particle- 
board bookshelves. Against this simple backdrop are paintings by Picasso, left, and Robert Rauschenberg. BELOW 
RIGHT: A composite drawing shows a sculpture/light fixture by Williams for the entrance to the master bedroom. 
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CHARLES T. YOUNG 


211 West Sixty-first Street 
New York, NY 10023 
(212) 489-4747 


The redesign of a 19th-century Manhattan 
brownstone resulted in a highly original living 
space for architect Charles T. Young. BELOW: 
Young designed a clean, glistening shell with a 
translucent quality. A mirrored wall with a posi- 
tive grid visually doubles the nine-foot living 
room and conceals the entrance hall door. 
Lacquered walls with a complementary nega- 
tive grid hide kitchen and bath. The floor is 
green marble. The English 18th-century par- 
lor set and 19th-century console are from Kent- 
shire Galleries. BOTTOM RIGHT: The modern 
shell continues upstairs into the master bedroom 
with the gridded mirrored and lacquered walls. 
INSET: Young, left, with partner David E. Martin. 





DESIGN APPROACH 

Our projects are characterized less by a stylistic sameness than by 
a responsiveness to the particular context and client. Our addi- 
tions to buildings extend the essence of the original architecture 
with subtle and compatible variations. In our new projects, we 
combine classical precepts with the modernist idiom, while plac- 
ing an emphasis on appropriateness of concept and refinement of 
detail. From an ongoing dialogue with our clients, we attempt to 
incorporate programmatic and functional requirements within a 
cohesive architectural solution. The use of design elements 
varies, although common to most projects are fine materials, pre- 
cisely detailed. We are much influenced by the work of Pei Cobb 
Freed and other great modernist and classical architects. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

We have twenty architects in our firm, with a total staff of 
twenty-five. We are careful to accept only the number of projects 
to which we can devote full attention. I personally oversee the 
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| design of all projects, while their implementation is managed by 
| my partner, David E. Martin. ‘To ensure continuity of design, at 
the inception of each project a team 1s formed, consisting of a 

| senior designer and project architect, which follows the job to 
completion. The fees are hourly or based on a percentage of con- 
struction Cost. 


_ INTERIORS 
We design interiors and have also worked closely with independent 
interior designers. 


_ BACKGROUND 

| After undergraduate study at Georgia Institute of Technology 

and studying in Europe, Charles ‘T. Young received his master of 

|} architecture degree from Harvard. He later joined the firm of 

I. M. Pei & Partners (now Pei Cobb Freed & Partners), where he 

became an associate partner in 1985. With the firm Young partici- 
pates in the design of many award-winning institutional and com- 
| mercial projects, and he began his residential practice in 1984. 

' David E. Martin, who received his bachelor of architecture degree 
from the University of Washington, joined him in 1986. 






COURTESY CHARLES T. YOUNG 


BOTTOM: For the sleek renovation of a Fifth 
Avenue apartment, Young designed the ceil- 
ings, walls and floors—covering the surfaces with 
over 2,000 modules of lustrous olive-ash burl- 
wood. A drop-soffit ceiling, parquet floors and 


floor-to-ceiling French doors of etched glass dis- 


tinguish the library. “Given the brief three-month 
summer construction period, it was decided that 
all parts of the apartment should be fabricated 
and finished off-site and then quickly assembled 


within the building shell,” says Young. BELOW 
The floor plan of the Fifth Avenue apartment 
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GRAZIANO VILLA 


MARCO ZANUSO 


Studio Buonaparte +6 
20121 Milan 

Italy 

39-2-72-00- 14-29 


BELOW: A South African house with a strongly 
linear form, designed by Marco Zanuso, adapts 
harmoniously to its setting in the veldt of the 
Transvaal. The house is partially cloaked in 
rooftop plantings of indigenous grassland flora 
that changes color with the seasons. INSET: 
The plan shows the house’s linearity: Parallel 
wings extend from both sides of the central section. 
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DESIGN APPROACH 

My designs are minimal, but they create a strong presence. I use 
basic geometric forms, often with vivid colors and simple, lively 
detailing. Most of my work is in product and furniture design, 
where I attempt to create elegant forms that derive from function 
and use. I work with materials such as plastics, glass, steel and 
enameled sheet metal, and I wish to merge the sense of form 
with my concern for structure and materials. My objective as a 
planner is to produce high-quality buildings that will make eco- 
nomical use of existing structures and be pleasing to the public. 


OFFICE INFORMATION 

We have a staff that varies from five to ten persons. Since I pri- 
marily work in planning, exhibition, and furniture and product 
design, I only occasionally do residences. I design each project, 
and a project architect oversees its execution. For architectural 
design, we charge a percentage of the cost of construction. 





Thomas William Jones 





“Christmas Vacation"’ watercolor 14’’ X 17”’ 


Richard Robertson 





. ‘Still Life with Blue” acrylic 40" X 64” 


(MAVEETY ? GALLERY 


| 
| 
| 
a collection of traditional and contemporary works 
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INTERIORS 

My staff and I do interior and furniture design, and most of 
the residential clients who come to me expect me to complete 
the interiors. 


BACKGROUND 

Marco Zanuso received his diploma in architecture from Milan 
Polytechnic and began his own practice in 1945. He designed 
headquarters for Olivetti in South America and Italy, and factories 
for IBM throughout Italy. In addition to winning many awards for 
his industrial designs for Brionvega and Olivetti, Zanuso served as 
the director of Domus magazine and the editor of Casabella. He has 
been a longtime member of the administration council of the 
Milan Triennale and has been involved in Milan’s politics and city 
planning. Zanuso has received five Compasso d’Oro awards from 
the city of Milan, the Gold Medal from the Italian Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce, and a Diploma of Merit in 1986 from 
the president of the republic. His designs are part of the collec- 
tions of the Museum of Modern Art, New York, and the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art. 


BELOW: Rugged basalt masonry covers the 
buttresses of the residence’s rear facade. The 
angled buttresses produce a play of light and 
shadow and shield the house from sun and wind. 


BELOW: On seeing the site, Zanuso decided to 
design a house that would not disturb its unique 
atmosphere. Echoing the low silhouettes of 
nearby hills, the house presents an unadorned 
entrance facade punctuated by a stone carport. 
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Grohe kitchen faucets... Grohe manufactures an 


designed to fit your tastes, impressive collection of fine 
functional to fit your needs... products for your kitchen and 
available in a wide variety bath...affordable quality. 


of combinations. 


Color coordinated soap/lotion 
dispensers and side sprays 
are also offered. 


Send $3.00 to Dept. C for Grohe’s Literature File. 


GROHE AMERICA 


Grohe America, Inc. = 
Subsidiary of Friedrich Grohe, Germany 
900 Lively Blvd., Wood Dale, IL 60191 
708/350-2600 FAX 708/350-2615 
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ANTIOUES 


374 Bleecker Street, Inc. 
(see Art Dealers & Galleries) 


Abraham Moheban & Son 
139 E. 57th Street 

Third Floor 

New York, NY 10022 

Tel: 212-758-3900 


Agostino Antiques 
808 Broadway 

New York, NY 10003 
Tel: 212-533-3355 


Annalisa Wolf Antiques 
1861 Union Street 

San Francisco, CA 94123 
Tel: 415-931-6256 


Antiquarian Traders 
4851S. Alameda Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90058 
Tel: 213-627-2144 


Antiquités Phyllis Friedman Ine. 
5012 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, Quebec 

Canada H3Z 1114 

Tel: 514-453-6155 


Arte de Mexico 

5356 Riverton Avenue 
North Hollywood, CA 91601 
Tel: 818-769-5090 


Baldacchino 

919 N. La Cienega Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 

Tel: 213-657-6810 


Brinkman Galleries 
P.O. Box 1084, Cooperstation 
New York, NY 10276 
Tel: 212-614-1160 
Other Locations: 
Amsterdam, Holland 


Carole A. Berk, Lid. 
3020 Norfold Avenue 

Bethesda, MD 20814 

Tel: 301-656-0355 


31-20-6274466 


Carré Rive Gauche 
(see Art Dealers & Galleries) 


Chevalier Inc. 

11 E. 57th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-750-5505 


Christie’s 
502 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-546-1184 
Other Locations: 
London, England 44-7] 


Directory 


residential design needs. 


Courtney Antiques 
12 Providence Street 
Millbury, MA 01527 
Tel: 508-865-1009 


Crane Gallery 
(see Art Dealers & Galleries) 


Crowthers of Syon Lodge 

Busch Corner, London Road 

Isleworth, Middlesex, England TW7 5BH 
Tel: 44-81-560- 7975 


Cyrus Carpets 
(see Floorcoverings) 


David S. Brown Antiques 
1307 St. Catherine West 
Montreal, Quebec 

Canada H3G 1P7 

Tel: 514-544-9566 


Dildarian Inc. 

595 Madisen Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-255-4948 


Dirstein Robertson Limited 
77 Yorkville Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada M5R 1C€1 
Tel: 416-961-6211 
Other Locations: 
Miami, FL 
New York, NY 


Doris Leslie Blau 
15 E. 57th Street 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-759-3715 


E & J Frankel, Ltd. 
1040 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10021 

Tel: 212-879-5733 


Eli Wilner & Co., Ine. 
1525 York Avenue 

New York, NY 10028 
Tel: 212-744-6521 


English Heritage Antiques, Inc. 
13 South Avenue 

New Canaan, C'T 06840 

Tel: 203-966-2979 


I. J. Hakimian, Ine. 

156 E. 57th Street, Suite 201 
New York, NY 10022 

Tel: 212-371-6900 


Morian Papp 
Viadison Avenue 
rk. NY 10021 
‘SS-6770 


Below is a listing of sources for a variety of 


Flying Cranes Antiques Ltd. 
Manhattan Art & Antiques Center 
1050 Second Avenue 

Galleries 39 & 81 

New York, NY 10022 

Tel: 212-223-4600 


Flynt’s Antiques 
8360 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 
Tel: 213-655-0201 


G.R. Durenberger 

31531 Camino Capistrano 

San Juan Capistrano, CA 92675 
Tel: 714-493-1253 


Galerie Chevalier 
(see Art Dealers & Galleries) 


The Galleries of Loyd-Paxton 
3636 Maple Avenue 

Dallas, TX 75219 

Tel: 214-521-1521 


Gargoyles Ltd. 

512 S. Third Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19147 
Tel: 215-629-1700 
Other Locations: 


New York, NY 





212-255-0135 


Garrett Galleries 
464 S. Palm Canyon Drive 
Palm Springs, CA 92262 
Tel: 619-778-2840 
Other Locations: 

Beverly Hills, CA 


Sarasota, FL 


213-785-7992 ? 
§13-954-4210 | 


Garrick C. Stephenson 
625 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-753-2570 


The Ghiordian Knot 


(see Floorcoverings) 


Gilbert Gestas, Inc. 
1015 Lexington Avenue 
New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-744-5925 


Gregor’s Studios 
1611 Dragon Street 
Dallas, TX 75207 
Tel: 214-744-3385 


The Grosvenor House Antiques Fair 
(see Art Dealers & Galleries) 


Halloran & Son 

3800 E. Pacific Coast Highway 
Corona Del Mar, CA 92625 | 
Tel: 714-675-2583 





‘THE FINEST MEALS ARE SERVED 
ON OUR FLOORS. 
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Walk across a floor by 
Porcelanosa. 

You'll discover the classic 
beauty of fine European 
‘ceramic tile. 

Timeless. Tasteful. Elegant. 

And durable. 

What's more, you'll notice 
that extra care has been put 
into every design and detail. 
Right down to the way the 
tiles are precision cut for a 
flawless fit. 

Porcelanosa invites you 
to discover how to turn an 
ordinary meal into a dining 
experience. 

Stop by an authorized 
Porcelanosa distributor 
today, or send $1.00 fora 
copy of our full color brochure. 


PORCELANOSA 


DGS SalNE CAN SES SEPP RGOIRE AN) CERAMIC slr 











: 
: 
| Main Photo: FLoor: Filadelfia 

| Blanco & Indo. DETAIL: Filadelfia 
| Marfil & Filadelfia Grafito. 





West Hollywood 553 N. San Vicente (213) 657-8773 
NEW JERSEY: Paramus 147 Route 17 South (201) 261-1991 
New York: Huntington 1842 E. Jericho Tpk. (516) 462-6222 


(I) CatirorniA: Anaheim 1301 S. State College Blvd. (714) 772-3183 
| 
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Henrietta Antony Inc. 

4192 St. Catherine Street West 
Montreal, Quebec 

Canada H3Z 1P4 

Tel: 514-935-9116 


Hermitage Antiques Ple. 
97 Pimlico Road 

London, England SW1W 8PH 
Tel: 44-71-730-1975 


Hoppe Imports 

2055 Bryant Street 

San Francisco, CA 94110 
Tel; 415-641-1557 


Hyde Park Antiques, Ltd. 
836 Broadway 

New York, NY 10003 

Tel: 212-477-0033 


Imari, Ine. 

40 Filbert Avenue 
Sausalito. CA 94965 
Tel; 415-332-0245 


J. Mavee & Co. Ltd. 
625 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-888-5100 


James II Galleries, Ltd. 
15 E. 57th Street 

New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-355-7040 


Janice Aldridge, Inc. 
2900 M Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
Tel: 202-338-7710 
Other Locations: 

Los Angeles, CA 


Nantucket, MA 


215-658-S$456 
508-225-6673 


Julia Gray Ltd. 
979 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-223-4454 
Other Locations: 


Dania, FL 305-923-0400 


Karl Kemp & Assoc., Ltd. 
29 E. 10th Street 

New York, NY 10003 

Tel: 212-254-1877 


Kentshire Galleries, Lid. 
37 KE. 12th Street 
New York, NY 10003 
Tel: 212-673-6644 
Other Locations: 
New York, NY 212-753-7300 
ext. S280 


Kern & Co. 


(see Furniture) 


Kubisak’s Antique Center 
3305 Laguna Canyon Road 
Laguna Beach, CA 92651 
Tel: 714-494-0079 


Les Antiquités Mucha Ine. 
97 St. Paul Street 

Quebec, Quebec 

Canada G1K 3V6 

Tel: 415-694-0896 


Maleolm Franklin, Ine. 

15 E. 57th Street 

New York, NY 10022 

Tel; 212-308-3344 

Other Locations: 
Chicago, IL 


312-357-0202 


Mallett & Son (Antiques) Ltd. 
141 New Bond Street 

London, England W1Y 085 

Tel: 44-71-499- 7411 


Mallett at Bourdon House Ltd. 
2 Davies Street 

London, England W1Y 1LJ 

Tel: 44-71-029-2444 


Marshall Galleries 
8420 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Tel: 213-852-1964 


Marvin Kagan Gallery 
625 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-535-9000 


Marvin Alexander, Inc. 
(see Lighting) 


Mattson Antiques 
20450 Yellowbrick Road 
Walnut. CA 91789 

Tel: 714-595-S141 


Megerian Rug Galleries 
262 Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10001 

Tel: 212-684-7188 


Mike Bell 
12-110 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, IL 60654 
Tel: 312-644-6848 
Other Locations: 

Los Angeles, CA 

New York, NY 


213-569-SO003 
212-589-4677 


Mill House Antiques 
Route 6 

Wor rdbury . CT 06798 
Tel: 203-263-3446 


Naga Antiques, Ltd. 
145 E. 61st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-593-2788 


Nelson & Nelson 
Manhattan Art & Antiques Center 
1050 Second Avenue 
Callery 43 
York, NY 10022 
OSO-519] 


Nesle Ine. 
(see Lighting) 


Newel Art Galleries 
425 E. 53rd Street 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-758-1970 


Nicholsons 
362 N. Coast Highway 


. Laguna Beach, CA 92651 


Tel: 714-494-4820 


Objets Plus Ine. 
315 E. 62nd Street 
New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-532-3386 


Old Versailles, Ine. 
315 E. 62nd Street 
New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-421-3663 


Paris Antiques 

315 E. 62nd Street 
New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-421-3340 


Philippe Farley 
157 E. 64th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-472-1622 
Other Locations: 
Paris, France 33-1-47-42-67-56 
Place des Antiquaires 
(see Art Dealers & Galleries) 


Randall Tysinger Collection 
P.O. Box 2066 

Thomasville, NC 27361 

Tel: 919-475-7174 

Other Locations: 


High Pomt, NC 919-SS3-4477 


Renaissance 

1656 Mission Drive 
Solvang, CA 93463 
Tel: SO5-68S8-6222 


Ritter Antik 

1166 Second Avenue 
New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-644-7442 


Ruth Stalker Antiques Lid. 
4447 St. Catherine West 
Montreal, Quebec 

Canada H3Z 1R2 

Tel: 514-931-0822 


S.J. Shrubsole 

104 E. 57th Street 
New York. NY 10022 
Tel: 212-753-8920 


Sallea Antiques 

66 Elm Street 

New Canaan, CT 06840 

Tel: 203-972-1050 
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Your exclusive guide to the worlds finest architects... 


THE AD 100: ARCHITECTS 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST introduces an 
unprecedented guide to the leading talents in 

the world of residential architecture. 

THE AD 100: ARCHITECTS places the follow- 


ing invaluable information at your fingertips: 


@ Architects’ names, addresses and 
telephone numbers 


@ Examples of their work shown in 
brilliant color photographs 


@® Descriptions of their design 
philosophies 


@ Information about their backgrounds 
and credentials 


@ Number of projects accepted 
each year 


® Size and makeup of their staffs 


@ Fee structures 
® = Listings of sources 


PLEASE NOTE: Last years companion reference book, 

THE AD 100, a guide to the worlds top interior designers, 
sold out. Reserve your copy of THE AD 100: ARCHITECTS 
now by mailing in the coupon below. Or pick one up at your 
local newsstand from August 6 through October 29, 1991 


Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. Offer good in the 
United States and Canada only, ARCHITECTURAL 
DIGEST is a registered trademark of Architectural Digest 
Publishing Corp. and is used under license 


Reserve your copy of THE AD 100: ARCHITECTS today! 


MAIL TO: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, PO. Box 11261, Des Moines, IA 50340, or call 1-800-289-1214 





(J Check payable to ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST. 


= Canadian orders must include payment in ULS. funds. 
(please print) Pp 
ADDRESS (_} Visa (J MasterCard (_} American Express 


NAME 


Card ee ee ee EX Date == —— 
CITY 

THE AD 100: ARCHITECTS — $10 
Ao a ee SS 7 [Pe Indicate @ want ty EATS TT 





Subscriptions: $39.95 for a one-year subscription. Mail to. ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST. PO. Box 10040, Des Moines, IA 50340 
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Slatkin & Co. 

The Mall 

Far Hills, NJ 07931 

Tel: 201-234-1923 

Other Locations: 
New York. NY 212-794-1661 

Sotheby’s 

1334 York Avenue 

New York, NY 10021 

Tel: 212-606-7177 

Other Locations: 

44-71-493-S08S0 
213-274-0340 


London, England 


Los Angeles, CA 


Spink & Son Ltd. 

5 King Street, St. James’s 
London, England SW1Y 6QS 
Tel: 44-71-930-7SSS 


Stair & Company 
942 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-517-4400 


T. Crowther & Sons Ltd. 
282 North End Road 
London, England SW6 1NH 
Tel: 44-71-385-1375 


Tatiana’s Antiques 
8401 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Tel: 213-653-4046 


Ursus Prints 

981 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-772-8787 


Vernay & Jussel 
625 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-308-1906 


Wood & Hogan 
305 E. 63rd Street 
New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-305-1335 
Other Locations: 

Atlanta, GA 

Dallas, 1X 

Los Angeles, CA 


404-261-1520 
214-742-4801 
213-659-9500 


Yale R. Burge Antiques, Ine. 
305 E. 63rd Street 

New York, NY 10021 

Tel: 212-838-4005 


Arr Deavers & GALLERIES 


374 Bleecker Street, Inc. 
374 Bleecker Street 

New York, NY 10014 

Tel: 212-366-6566 


Altman Burke Fine Art 
19 E. 76th Street 

New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-517-7920 


Ambassador Galleries 
137 Spring Street 

New York, NY 10012 
Tel: 212-431-9431 
Other Locations: 


Whippany, NJ 201-386-1505 


André Harvey Studio 
P.O. Box 8 

Rockland Road 
Rockland, DE 19732 
Tel: 302-656-7955 


Antiquités Phyllis Friedman Ine. 
(see Antiques) 


Art Expo New York & California 
7500 Old Oak Boulevard 
Cleveland, OH 44130 

Tel: 216-826-2815 


Bag One Arts Inc. 
110 W. 79th Street 
New York, NY 10024 
Tel: 212-595-5537 


Brinkman Galleries 
(see Antiques) 


Carole A. Berk, Ltd. 


(see Antiques) 


Carré Rive Gauche 
13 rue des Saints-Péres 
75006 Paris, France 
Tel: 35-1-47-05-44-S9 


Chase Gallery 
230 Main Street 
Paris, KY 40361 
Tel: 606-987-0156 


Christopher Wood Gallery 
15 Motcomb Street 

London, England SW1 8LB 
Tel: 44-71-235-9141 


Crane Gallery 

171A Sloane Street 

London, England SW1X 9Q9 

Tel: 44-71-235-2464 or 235-9125 
Other Locations: 


London, England 44-71-584- 7566 


Dale Evers 

P.O. Box 203 
Cayucos, CA 93430 
Tel: 805-995-2557 


Daniel B. Grossman Galleries 
1100 Madison Avenue 
New York. NY 10028 
Tel: 212-861-9285 
Other Locations: 

New York, NY 212-751-7503 
Designs For Leisure, Lid. 
(see Furniture) 


Edward Marshall Boehm, Ine. 

25 Faurfacts Street 

Trenton, NJ 08638 

Tel: 609-392-2207 or 1-S00-257-9410 


Other Locations: 


Chicago, IL 312-943-9383) 
Costa Mesa, CA 714-556-4111) 
Dallas, TX 214-855-7999), 
Houston, TX 713-622-2987) 
New York, NY 212-838-1553) 


F Trenton, NJ 609-392-2207)) 


Eleganza Lid. 

3217 W. Smith Street, #100 
Seattle, WA 98199 

Tel: 206-253-0609 


Froman Studios 

S. Anson Road 
Stanfordville, NY 12581 
Tel: 914-S6S-1992 


Galerie Chevalier 
17 quai Voltaire 
75007 Paris, France 


Tel: 35-1-42-60- 72-68 


The Galleries of Loyd-Paxton 
(see Antiques) 

Gallery Fair 

(see Furniture) 





The Grosvenor House Antiques Fair 
The Hub, Emson Close 

Saffron Walden 

Essex, England CB10 1HL 

Tel: 44-799-26699 


Guarisco Gallery 

2828 Pennsylvania Avenue N.W. 
Washington, DC 20007 

Tel: 202-335-8533 or 1-SO00-426-3 747 
Other Locations: 


New Orleans, LA 504-522-0691 


Heritage House Galleries 

P.O. Box 3925 (Dolores & Fifth Avenue) 
Carmel, CA 93921 

Tel: 408-625-9407 


Imari, Ine. 
(see Antiques) 


Janice Aldridge 
(See Antiques) 


Kennedy Galleries, Inc. 
40 W. 57th Street 

New York, NY 10019 

Tel: 212-541-9600 


Kurt E. Schon 
510/520 St. Louis Street 





New Orleans, LA 70130 | 
Tel: 504-524-5462 | 


Lucy B. Campbell 

123 Kensington Church Street 
London, England W8 7LP 
Tel: 44-71-727-2205 





Maveety Gallery 

P.O. Box 148 

Gleneden Beach, OR 97367 
Tel: 503-764-2318 
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Michael Sutty 
(see China/Crystal/Silver) 


Newhouse Galleries, Inc. 
19 E. 66th Street 

New York, NY 10021 

Tel: 212-879-2700 


Place des Antiquaires 
125 E. 57th Street 

New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-758-2900 


Renaissance 
(see \ntiques) 


Richard Green 

44 Dover Street 

London, England W1X 4JQ 
Tel: 44-71-493-3939 
Schillay & Rehs, Ine. 
305 E. 63rd Street 

New York, NY 10021 

Tel: 212-355-5710 
Sculpture Placement, Lid. 
P.O. Box 9709 
Washington, DC 20016 
Tel: 202-362-9310 


Spanierman Gallery 
50 E. 78th Street 

New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-879-7085 


LArectory 


Spink & Son Ltd. 
(see Antiques) 


T. Crowther & Sons Ltd. 
(see Antiques) 


Wakefield-Scearce Galleries 
Shelbyville, KY 40065 

Tel: 502-633-4382 

West of England Antiques Show 
Lantern Gallery 

Hazeland House 

Kington St. Michael 

Chippenham 

Wilts, England SN14 6JJ 

Tel: 44-249- 75306 


William Doyle Galleries 
175 E. 87th Street 
New York. NY 10128 
Tel: 212-427-2730 
Zita Davisson 
28 E. 56th Street 
New York. NY 10022 
Tel: 212-223-4949 
Baru Propucrs & 
{CCESSORIES 
Allmilmé Corporation 
70 Clinton Road 


Fairfield. NJ 07004 
Tel: 201-227-2502 


Other Locations: 
Dania, FL 305-920-0143 
West I lollywood, CA 213-854-0726 


American Standard 

One Centennial Plaza 

Piscataway, NJ 08855 

Tel: 908-980-3000 

Please call 1-800-821-7700 ext.4023 for 
the showroom in your area 


Bates & Bates 

3699 Industry Avenue 
Lakewood, CA 90712 
Tel: 213-595-SS24 


Chicago Faucet Company 
21005. Nuclear Drive 

Des Plaines, IL, 60018 

Tel: TOS-694-4400 


Cynthia Gibson 
(see Fabrics & Walle yverings) 


Delta Faucet Co. 

55 E. 111 Street 

P.O. Box 40980 
Indianapolis, IN +6280 
Tel: 317-S48-1812 


Du Pont Corian 
E.1. Du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
(see Kitchen Products & Accessories) 


Nowhere else on this earth will you find a resort and residential community comparable to ‘S$ 


Mauna Lani. It not only reflects gracious Hawaiian luxury at its finest, it defines it. 


MAUNA LANI 


The Mauna Lani Bay Hotel and Bungalows * The Ritz-Carlton, Mauna Lani* The Francis H. Ii Brown Golf Courses * The Beach Club * The Racquet Club RESORT 
For information, call Alicia at (808) 885-6677 * One Mauna Lani Drive, Kohala Coast, Island of Hawaii 96743 
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Eljer Industries 
901 Tenth Street 
Plano, TX 75074 
Tel: 214-881-7177 


Elkay Mfg. Co. 


(see Kitchen Products & Accessories) 


Familian 
(see Kitchen Products & Accessories) 


Franke 
(see Kitchen Products & Accessories) 


Grohe America 
900 Lively 
Wooddale, IL 60191 
Tel: 708-350-2600 


Hansa America 
(see Kitchen Products & Accessories) 


Hansgrohe, Inc. 

2840 Research Park Drive 
Suite 100 

Soquel, CA 95073 

Tel: 408-479-0515 


Imperial Bathroom Company 

175 Anderson Avenue 

Moonachie, NJ 07074 

Tel: 201-935-6400 or 1-SO0- 762-3275 


Jacuzzi Whirpool Bath 
100 N. Wiget Lane 
Walnut Creek, CA 94598 
Tel: 415-938-7070 
Other Locations: 


Atlanta, GA 404-449-7000 
Baltimore, MD 301-561-0040 
Beverly Hills, CA 213-466-7111 
Boston, MA 617-592-1402 
Chicago, IL 312-527-4141 
Houston, TX 713-975-9500 


Little Rock, AR 
New York, NY 
Orlando, FL 
Portland, OR 

San Francisco, CA 


501-945-4511 
212-243-5400 
407-843-3810 
503-646-9525 
415-863-7000 


Jado 

4690 Calle Quetzal 
P.O. Box 1329 
Camarillo, CA 93010 
Tel: 805-482-2666 


Kallista 

1355 Market Street, #105 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
Tel: 415-895-6400 

Other Locations: 


Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 
Danbury, CT 
Dania, FL. 
Denver, CO 
Fairfield, NJ 
Houston, TX 


404-231-1170 
617-951-2496 
312-467-6860 
214-761-9333 
203-792-9979 
305-922-0792 
303-298-8453 
201-SOS-0266 
713-877-8366 
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407-743-8888 
213-274-1231 
212-980-0966 
215-568-9697 
412-621-1051 
415-552-2500 


Jupiter, FL 

Los Angeles, CA 
New York, NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
Pittsburgh, PA 
San Francisco, CA 


Kohler Company 
444 Highland Drive 
Kohler, WI 53044 
Tel: 414-457-4441 


KWC Faucets 
(see Kitchen Products & Accessories) 


P.E. Guerin, Inc. 

Executive Offices, Showroom & U.S. 

Factory 

21-23-25 Jane Street 

New York, NY 10014 

Tel: 212-243-5270 by appointment only 

Foreign Factory: Valencia, Spain 

(owned and operated by P.E. Guerin) 

Other U.S. Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Bedminster, NJ 
Chicago, IL 


Opening Fall 1991 
908-781-9319 
312-467-6560 


Dallas, TX 214-651-0211 
Los Angeles, CA 213-657-7150 


Miami, FL 
Puerto Rico 
San Francisco, CA 
Troy, MI 
Paris Ceramics 
(see Floorcoverings) 


Opening September 1991 
§09- 783-83 (72 
415-864-3550 
313-643-SS828 


Phylrich International 
1000 N. Orange Drive 
Los Angeles, CA 90038 
Tel: 213-467-3143 


Porcher 

13-160 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, IL 60654 

Tel: 312-923-0995 


Sherle Wagner 
60 E. 57th Street 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-758-3300 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 
Denver, CO 
Houston, TX 
Laguna Niguel, CA 
Los Angeles, CA 
Minneapolis, MN 
San Diego, CA 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 
West Palm Beach, FL 


404-261-6337 
312-661-1900 
214-741-2338 
303-292-5353 
713-961-1324 
714-643-9428 
213-274-1231 
612-338-5811 
619-274-6004 
415-861-1011 
206-763-1990 
407-697-3434 
Smallbone 

(see Kitchen Products & Accessories) 

St. Thomas Creations 

9240 Trade Place, #300 

San Diego, CA 92126 


Tel: 619-530-1940 
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— Tel: 912-888-3303 or SSS-6848 


Wood-Mode, Inc. 


(see Kitchen Products & Accessories) 


Butpine Propucrs 


American Custom Millwork, Inc. 
3904 Newton Road 

P.O. Box 3608 

Albany, GA 31706 


Architectural Paneling 
979 Third Avenue 

New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-371-9632 


Artistic Glass 

2112 Dundas Street West 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada MoR 1W9 

Tel: 416-531-4881 


Asko Asea 
(see Kitchen Products & Accessories) 





Baldwin Hardware Corporation 
841 E. Wyomissing Boulevard 

P.O. Box 15048 

Reading, PA 19612 

Tel: 215-777-7811 


Certainteed Corporation 
P.O. Box 860 
Valley Forge, PA 19483 
Tel; 215-341-7000 
Other Locations: 

East Coast Sales 

Lake Central Sales 

North Central Sales 


919-693-1141 
419-499-2581 
612-445-6450 


Classic Mouldings Inc. 
155 Toryork Drive 

Unit 1 

Weston, Ontario 

Canada M9L 1X9 

Tel: 416-745-5560 


Decore-Ative Specialties 
4414 N. Azuza Canyon Road 
Irwindale, CA 91706 

Tel: 1-800-729-7277 


Enkeboll Designs 
16506 Avalon Boulevard 
Carson, CA 90746 

Tel: 213-532-1400 


Eurocal Slate Centers 
(see Floorcoverings) 





General Electric Co. | 
(see Kitchen Products & Accessories) 


Heatilator 

1915 W. Sanders Road 
Mt. Pleasant, IA 52641 
Tel: 319-385-9211 


Impression 

22599 S. Western Avenue 
Torrance, CA 90501 

Tel; 213-618-1299 


LATECtOry 





The J.P. Weaver Co. 
2301 W. Victory Boulevard 
Burbank. CA 91506 

Tel: S18-S41-5700 


Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath 
(see Bath Products & Accessories) 


Jenn-Air Corporation 
(see Kitchen Products & Accessories) 


Kentucky Wood Floors 
(see Floorcoverings) 


Marley Roof Tiles Canada Lid. 

281 Alliance Road 

Milton, Ontario 

Canada LOT 4+N9 

Tel: 416-S7S8-5531 

Other Locations: 
San Bernardino, CA 714-824-9620 
Tampa, FL §13-5 72-4220 
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Masonite Corporation 
1S. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IL. 60606 

Tel: 312-750-0900 


Morgan Manufacturing Co. 
601 Oregon Street 

P.O. Box 2446 

Oshkosh, WI5+4903 

Tel: 414-235-7170 





Pratt & Lambert Paints 
75 Tonawanda Street 
Buffalo, NY 14207 
Tel: 716-S73-6000 


Raynor Mfg. Co. 
East River Road 
Box 448 

Dixon, IL 61021 
Tel: 815-288-1431 


Renaissance 
(see Antiques) 


Sherle Wagner 
(see Bath Products & Accessories) 


Viking Range Corporation 
(see Kitchen Products & Accessories) 


Worthington Group, Ltd. 
652 Miami Cr. 

Atlanta, GA 30324 

Tel: 1-S00-S72-1605 


Cuina/CrysTAL/SILVER 


Bernardaud Limoges 
10 Willow Street 
Moonachie, NJ 07074 
Tel: 201-507-1551 
Other Locations: 
New York, NY 212-696-2433 
Cartier 
2 E. 52nd Street 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-753-0111 











From simple double-hungs to bent glass corner 
windows, standard sizes to custom, no one offers you more 
flexibility, more options, more ways to express yourself in 
wood and glass than Marvin. 

Our 96-page, full-line window and door catalog 
shows you all the exciting ways to add beauty and light to 
your home. For a free copy, mail the coupon below or call 
toll-free: 1-800-346-5128. In Canada, 1-800-263-6161. 


Send to: Marvin Windows, Warroad, MN 56763. 
City. State. 
7 piu ees A Hone! 


1109108A 
Lg pr) 


MARVIN WINDOWS |_.. 
ARE MADE TO ORDER. 
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Directory 











Gorham Ine. Cincinnati, OH 513-771-5655 Chicago, IL 

P.O. Box 6150 Dallas, TX 214-742-9389 Corning, NY 

Providence, RI 02940 Los Angeles, CA 213-537-9601 Dallas, TX 

Tel: 401-946-6300 Old Newbury Crafters eee 

Gump’s 36 Main Street wea 

250 Post Street Amesbury, MA 01913 pe eas 

San Francisco, CA 94108 Tel: 508-388-0983 or 1-800-343-1388 Newport Be ah GM 

Tel: 415-982-1616 iad ie a 

Other Locations: Pavillon Christofle ou a 
Beverly Hills, CA 219-276-3000), Ont EIBO Ue Pe ea 
Dallas, TX pia 300-0000. "New Node NE Mee Tiffany & Co. 
Houston, TX 713:850-8600' Leh 22308-7520 727 Fifth Avenue 

Other Locations: New York. NY 10022 

Hoya Crystal Beverly Hills, CA 213-858-8058 Tel: 219- x5 58000 

450 Park Avenue Chicago, IL 312-664-9700 d : 

New York, NY 10022 San Francisco, CA 415-399-1931 Villeroy & Boch 

Tel: 1-800-654-0016 or 212-223-6335 i) go ae ae Aa Midieomeeiae 

Other Locations: Richard Ginori China New York, NY 10010 
Beverly Hills, CA 213-278-3200 +1 Madison Avenue Tel: 219-683-1747 
Boston, MA etr-2oc oto! = New one Othesan eee: 
Chicago, IL 312-781-1000 ‘Tel: 212-213-6854 Arlington, VA 703-415-2050. 
Dallas, TX 214-233-1100 Other Locations: ae Beverly Hills, CA 213-858-6522 | 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 305-566-6666 Atlanta, GA ee Casta Meena 714-540-6511 | 
I Jouston, ADS 713-850-5600 Dallas, TX 214- (44-50 (4 New York NY 912-535-2500 | 
Los Angeles, CA 213-382-6161 3 
MeLean, VA “03-761-1600 ‘The Royal China & Porcelain Waterford Wedgwood USA 
Milwaukee, WI 414-276-6352 Companies, Inc. 1330 Campus Parkway 
Newport Beach,CA 714-759-1211 965'Clen Avenue Wall, NJ 07719 


Oakbrook, IL 
Palo Alto, CA 
Philadelphia, PA 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 


312-781-1234 
415-329-3300 
215-564-8529 
415-362-3900 
206-652-6111 


Joan Marie Galleries 
52 Pocono Boulevard 
Mt. Pocono, PA 18344 
Tel: 717-839-7510 


Lalique 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10010 
Tel: 212-684-6760 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 


Los Angeles, CA 


404-688-3240 
312-222-0770 
214-747-5779 
213-747-8868 


Lenox China Corporation 
100 Lenox Drive 
Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 
Tel: 609-896-2800 
Other Locations: 

High Point, NC 


Michael Sutty 

62 Burlington Arcade 
London, England W1V 9AF 
Tel: 44-71-495-3099 


919-886-7361 


Noritake 

75 Seaview Drive 
Secaucus, NJ 07094 
Tel: 201-319-0600 
Other Locations: 


Atlanta, GA 


Chicago, IL 


404-522-2299 
312-644-1039 





Moorestown, NJ 08057 
Tel: 609-866-2900 
Other Locations: 


Atlanta, GA 404-577-8229 
Chicago, IL 312-828-0832 
Dallas, TX 214-760-9393 
Los Angeles, CA 213-749-0044 


New York, NY 
San Francisco, CA 


212-683-7130 
415-255-5925 


Royal Copenhagen Inc. 
27 Holland Avenue 

White Plains, NY 10603 
Tel: 914-428-8222 
Other Locations: 

Chicago, IL 312-642-9160 
Costa Mesa, CA 714-662-2644 
New York, NY 212-889-2722 

or 1-800-223-1275 out of state 
New York, NY 212-759-6457 


Sasaki, Inc. 
41 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10010 
Tel: 212-686-5080 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Dallas, TX 
Los Angeles, CA 


San Francisco. CA 


404-688-4040 
214-748-6431 
213-741-0797 


Steuben 

715 Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10022 

Tel: 212-752-1441 or 1-800-223-1234 
Other U.S. Locations: 


\tlanta, GA 
Beverly Hills, CA 
Boston, MA 


Tel: 201-938-5800 
Other Locations: | 
212-747-3839 


Dallas, TX 
New York, NY 212-532-5950 


Decorative ACCESSORIES 


Ambience, Inc. 

979 Third Avenue, Room 820 
New York, NY 10022 

Tel: 212-688-0170 

Other Locations: 


Boston, MA 617-542-1551 
Chicago, IL 312-644-3280 
Dallas, TX 214-748-8181 
Houston, TX 713-869-0091 
Laguna Niguel, CA 714-643-0775 
Los Angeles, CA 213-652-5025 
Phoenix, AZ 602-470-0310 


415-431-5021 
202-554-4900 


San Francisco, CA 
Washington, DC 


Annalisa Wolf Antiques 


(see Antiques) 


Aqua Creations 

8306 Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 179 
Beverly Hills, CA 90211 

Tel: 213-936-5298 


Artistic Glass 
(see Building Products) 


Barbara Zinkel Design 


(see Floorcoverings) 


Branca Inc. 

65 E. Illinois Street 
Chicago, IL 60610 

Tel: 312-822-0751 
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sablanca Fan Co. 
50 N. Baldwin Park Boulevard 
ity of Industry, CA 91746 
el: S18-369-6441 


ynthia Gibson 
(see Fabrics & Wallcoverings) 


avid L. Interiors Lid. 

00 Lexington Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 
Tel: 212-684-3760 


Decorative Crafts. Inc. 
50 Chestnut Street 
Greenwich, CT 06830 
Tel: 203-531-1500 
Other Locations: 

Atlanta, GA 


404-525-4227 


Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 
High Point, NC 
Los Angeles, CA 


312-337-1530 
214-741-6141 
919-841-3152 
213-748-2179 


Directory 


Hoya Crystal 
(see China/Crystal/Silver) 


The J.P. Weaver Co. 
(see Building Products) 


Karl Springer Lid. 


(see Furniture) 


Kay Worden Sculpture 
24 Fort Wetherill Road 
Jamestown, RI 02835 
Tel: 401-423-1755 


Lalique 
(see China/Crystal/Silver) 


Lenox Collections 

One Lenox Center 

P.O. Box 519 

Langhorne, PA 19047-0519 
Tel: 215-750-6900 


Lladro USA, Ine. 


Worthington Group, Lid. 
(see Building Products) 


Yale R. Burge Antiques, Ine. 
(see Antiques) 


Domestics 


Bischoff 
973.5. Westlake Boulevard. #208 
Westlake Village, CA 91361 
Tel; SO5-379-1099 
Other Locations: 

Atlanta, GA 

Boston, MA 

Chicago, IL 

Dallas, TX 

Dania, FL 


404-261-1302 
617-542-3332 
812-527-3151 
214-741-5454 
S05-921-S555 


Denver, CO 
Honolulu, FI 
Houston. TX 


Ios Angeles, CA 


303-722-1720 
§08-523-5553 
713-439-0200 
213-855-1222 


Dirstein Robertson Limited 
(see Antiques) 


Fieldcrest Cannon, Inc. 
(see Domestics) 


Froman Studios 
(see Art Dealers & Galleries) 


Gargoyles Lid. 
(see Antiques) 


Creat City Traders 
537 Stevenson Street 
San Francisco, CA 94103-1636 
Tel: 415-563-9930 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta. GA 
Chicago, IL 
Cleveland, OH 
Dallas. TX 
Denver. CO 
High Point, NC 


40)4-65S8-S65S 
312-644-4430 
216-831-5959 
214-741-7154 
303-295-1058 
919-§§2-3513 


Los Angeles, CA 
New York. NY 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 


213-748-8324 
212-689-2710 
415-564-7026 
206-762-2444 


Hermitage Antiques Ple. 
(see Antiques) 


Houles USA Ine. 
8584 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Tel: 213-652-6171 
Other Locations: 


Atlanta. GA 
Boston. MA 


404-261-5933 
617-574-9030 


1 Lladro Drive 
Moonachie, NJ 07074 
Tel: 201-807-1177 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 
Los Angeles, CA 
New York, NY 


Lorin Marsh Ltd. 
(see Furniture) 


P.E. Guerin, Ine. 


404-059-2554 
312-521-0100 
214-744-0047 
213-746-9011 
212-532-5656 


(see Bath Products & Accessories) 


Reed Bros. 


(see Furniture) 


Rocaille & Company 


500 Palm Street. Suite A 
West Palm Beach, FL 33401 


Tel: 407-835-0250 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Central. Hong Kong 
Chicago, IL 
Costa Mesa, CA 
Dallas. TX 
High Point, NC 
Houston, TX 
Los Angeles, CA 
Miami. FL 
New York, NY 
San Francisco, CA 
‘Troy. MI 
Washington, DC 


404-237-S052 
617-451-2464 
§52-§45-27128 
312-329-1510 
S0S-521-9144 
214-742-3354 
919-553-4212 
713-629-6540 
213-659-2407 
305-576-0234 
212-319-7100 
415-625-9400 
313-649-5150 
202-563-0440 


Chicago. IL 
Dallas. TX 
Denver, CO 
Houston, TX 
Miami. FL 

New York. NY 
Philadelphia, PA 


San Francisco. CA 





312-464-0409 
214-747-9600 
303-744-1676 
713-626-3100 
305-576-0110 
212-935-3900 
215-765-7464 
415-621-0911 


Rudolph Furniture Ltd. 
(see Furniture) 

Tatiana’s Antiques 

(see Antiques) 


 Thanhardt Burger 


1105 Washington Street 
LaPorte, IN 46350 
Tel: 219-362-2165 


215-567-1155 
415-564-3550 
619-455-1100 
206-705-9675 
313-643-0707 
202-563-0404 


Philadelphia, PA 
San Francisco, CA 
San Diego, CA 
Seattle, WA 

‘Troy, MI 
Washington, DC 


Bon Bon 

4060 N. Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90046 

Tel: 213-457-4525 


Cocoon (North America), Ine. 
666 Steamboat Road 
Greenwich, CT 06830 
Tel: 1-800-325-5235 
Other Locations: 
London, England 


44-71-355-4629 
New York. NY 32 


5. 
1-500-325-5235 


Vieldcrest Cannon, Inc. 
1271 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 
Tel: 212-957-2500 
Other Locations: 

Dallas. TX 

New York. NY 

New York. NY 


Kris Kelly 

One Union Square 

174 Geary Street 

San Francisco, CA 94108 
Tel: 415-956-5522 


214-651-7125 
212-957-2500 
212-536-1200 


Wamsutta/Pacific Home Products 
1265 Avenue of the Americas 

New York, NY 10019 

Tel: 1-500-552-7659 


Evecrronic ENTERTAINMENT 


Kourvenr 
Bang & Olufsen 


1150 Feehanville Drive 
Mt. Prospect. IL 60056 


Tel: 705-299-9350 





Kilex International 


17150 Newhope Street, #211 
Fountain Valley, CA 92708 


Tel: 714-754-4497 


Directory 


Houston, TX 

Los Angeles, CA 
Minneapolis, MN 
Philadelphia, PA 
San Francisco, CA 


713-629-6340 
213-652-7090 
612-332-1900 
215-563-4200 
415-431-1465 


Sharp Electronics Corporation 
Sharp Plaza 

Mahwah, NJ 07430 

Tel: 1-SO0-BE SHARP 


Sonance 

961 Calle Negocio 

San Clemente, CA 92672 

Vel: (14-492-T10 

Fiprics & WALLCOVERINGS 
André Bon, Ine. 

979 Third Avenue 

New York, NY 10022 

Tel: 212-355-4012 

Other Locations: 


206-621-9290 
202-479-2724 


Seattle, WA 
Washington, DC 


Brunschwig & Fils 
75 Virginia Road 
North White Plains, NY 10603 
Tel: 914-684-5800 and 
979 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-838-7878 
Other Locations: 
London, England 44-71-351-5 797 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 4/6-965-0699 
\lso available through Brunschwig & Fils 
showrooms in design centers nationwide. 


\tlanta. GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas. TX 

Dania, FL 
Denver, CO 
Houston, TX 
Laguna Niguel, CA 
Los Angeles, CA 
Philadelphia, PA 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 
Washington, DC 


404-237-5079 
617-542-1551 
312-467-6274 
214-741-2338 
305-923-0400 
303-292-4343 
713-863-1788 
714-643-3025 
213-855-1222 
215-561-2270 
415-552-6260 
206-641-5193 
202-646-0260 


Carleton V, Ltd. 
979 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-355-4525 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL 
Laguna Niguel, CA 
Los Angeles, CA 
San Francisco, CA 


Troy, MI 


404-231-STS7 
617-348-2570 
312-467-6860 
214-741-2338 
305-925-§225 
714-643-8727 
215-659-4910 
415-626-2726 
313-643-SS25 
202-863-1500 


Bailey & Griffin, Inc. 
1406 E. Mermaid Lane 
Wyndmoor, PA 19118 
Tel: 215-836-4350 
Other Locations: 


Washington, DC 
White Sulphur Springs, WV504-556- 1562 


Charles Barone 
9505 W. Jefferson Boulevard 
Culver City, CA 90232 


Atlanta. GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas. TX 

Dania. FL 
Denver. CO 

High Point, NC 
Laguna Niguel. CA 
Los Angeles. CA 
New York. NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
San Francisco, CA 


Seattle, WA 


~ 


-SO00-241-0178 
617-350-6526 
312-644-6640 
214-744-5665 
305-925-8225 
303-363-9138 
919-SS9-2818 
(14-831-1677 
213-659-9500 
212-371-4333 
215-90 t- sot 
415-552-6260 
206-641-5193 


Boussac of France 

979 Third Avenue 

New York. NY 10022 

Tel: 212-421-0554 for a shoi 
location in your area. 

Other Locations: 


Atlanta, GA 
Boston. MA 
Chicago, IL 
Cincinnati, O11 
Dallas. TX 
Dania, FL. 
Denver. CO 
High Point, NC 


4)4-~ 

617-574 
312-661-19 
513-241-9573 
214-742-5354 
305-920-4405 
303-778-9255 
919-SS9-3916 


Tel: 213-559-7211 

Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Cleveland, OH 
Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL. 
Honolulu, HI 
Laguna Niguel, CA 
Minneapolis, MN 
New York, NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
Salt Lake City, UT 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 


West I lolly wood, CA 


China Seas, Ine. 
979 ‘Vhird Avenue 
New York, NY LOO022 


002-5555 
ions: 

5, CA 
Christopher Norman Ine. 
504 | ti | 
New York. 021 
Tel: 212-879-6559 


206 


404-237-6433 
617-451-6877 
312-527-2961 
216-831-9668 
214-748-S1S1 
305-927-0880 
S08- 734-2177 
(14-831-3327 
612-339-1747 
212-350-0211 
215-568-9777 
801-467-1541 
415-626-6510 
206-763-9500 
213-659-7050 


213-854-1030 


Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL 
Denver, CO 
Houston, TX 

Los Angeles, CA 
San Francisco. CA 
San Diego, CA 
‘Troy, MI 


Christopher Hyland Ine. 


979 Third Avenue, Suite 1714 


New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-688-6121 


Clarence House 
211 E. 58th Street 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-752-2890 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL 
Denver, CO 
Houston, TX 
Los Angeles, CA 
Philadelphia, PA 
Portland, OR 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 
‘Troy, MI 


Colefax & Fowler 

39 Brook Street 

London, England W1Y 2JE 
Tel: 44-71-493-2231 


Country Floors 
(see Floorcoverings) 


Cowtan & Tout 
979 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-753-4488 
Other Locations: 

\tlanta, GA 

Boston, MA 

Chicago, IL 

Dallas, TX 

Dania, FL 

Houston, TX 

Los Angeles, CA 

Philadelphia, PA 

San Francisco, CA 
Crowthers of Syon Lodge 


(see Antiques) 


Cynthia Gibson 
Box 706 
York Harbor, ME 03911 






\ 


404-231-8787 
312-467-6560. 
214-744- 15444 
305-925-8303 
303-292-5353 
713-528-0879 |. 
213-855-1313 | 
415-861-1011 
619-457-5711 
313-643-S828 





404-261-6337 
617-348-2870 
312-467-6860 
214-651-0510 | 
305-923-3330 
303-292-5353 
713-623-4670 | 

213-855-1313m 
215-561-6160 \ 
503-221-1555 
415-861-1011 
206-763-1990 
313-643-S§25 





404-237-5079 
617-951-2526 
312-467-6860 
214-741-2538 
305-925-0606 
713-863-1788 
213-855-1313 
215-561-1471 
415-S61-1011 


Donghia Furniture/Textiles 


(see Furniture) 





, 
: 


| 
| 


Directory 


European Wall Texturing & Design 
8811 Alden Drive 


NLos Angeles. CA 90048 
Mel: 213-275-5987 


>F. Schumacher 
}79 Madison Avenue 
iNew York. NY 10016 


Tel: 212-213-7900 


Denver, CO 
Houston, [Xx 
Laguna Niguel. CA 
Los \ngeles, CA 
New York. NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 

Troy. MI 


303-293-9222 
113-623-0241 
714-831-3600 
213-659-3067 
212-691-0700 
215-567-6030 
415-864-1212 
206-765-1011 


313-649-5570 | 
}Other Locations | 


\tlanta. GA 
Boston. MA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas. TX 
Dania. FL 
Houston. TX 


Laguna Niguel. CA 


Los Angeles, CA 
New York, NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
San Diego, CA 


404-261-2742 
617-482-9165 
312-527-4650 
214-748-333 

305-923-3112 
713-863-9537 
714-645-3015 
213-652-5353 
212-415-3900 
215-567-0750 
619-450-4470 


Washington, DC 


The Knoll Group 


(see Furniture) 


Kravet Fabrics, Inc. 
225 Central Avenue South 
Bethpage, NY 11714 
Tel: 516-293-2000 
Other Locations: 

\tlanta, GA 

Boston. MA 


202-484-4562 


404-231-5549 
617-338-4615 


312-527-0505 


| 

Chicago, IL 
214-742-9595 | 
| 


Dallas. TX 
Dania, FL 
Denver. CO 
Houston, TX 
Los Angeles. CA 
Miami, FL 
Philadelphia, PA 
Phoenix. AZ 


415-621-7700 
206-765-SS10 
313-649-4941 
202-646-0610 


San Francisco, CA 
Seattle. WA 

Troy, MI 
Washington. D( 


305-920-4735 
303-733-1591 
713-S50-1461 
213-659-7100 
305-5 (73-9127 
215-569-4544 
602-470-0100 
San Diego, CA 619-552-9100 
San Francisco, CA 415-626-3057 
loronto, Ontario, Canada 4/6-927- 1262 | 
Washington, DC 202-484-4770 


The Fabric Solution 
} 240 Carlton Street 
loronto. Ontario 
) Canada M5A 2L1 
Tel: 416-923-8541 
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) Hinson & Company 
979 Third Avenue 
1 New York, NY 10022 
) Tel: 212-475-4100 
Other Locations 
Chicago, IL 
los Angeles, CA 


Lee Jofa Inc. 

800 Central Boulevard 

Carlstadt, NJ 07072 

Tel: 201-455-S444 | 

Other Locations: 
\tlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 


312-785-5300 

213-659-7075 

Den ei ecweli) ines 
Over 50 Years 


J. Robert Scott & Associates, Inc. 
8727 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 900609 
Tel: 213-659-4910 


404-237-4246 
617-350-6526 
312-644-2965 


} Other Locations: 


\tlanta, GA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas. TX 
Dania, FL 
Houston, TX 


Laguna Niguel. CA 


Minneapolis, MN 
New York. NY 
Portland, OR 


San Francisco. CA 


Seattle. WA 
Washington, DC 


404-261-6557 
312-661-1900 
214-742-6501 
305-923-3350 
713-961-7SS6 
114-643-8727 
612-332-1900 
212-S3S-6420 
503-221-1555 
415-621-0911 
206-765-1990 
202-863-1300 


JAB 


Dallas, TX 

Dania, I'L 
Denver, CO 
Detroit. MI 

High Pomt, NC 
Houston, TX 
Laguna Niguel, CA 
Ios Angeles, CA 
Philadelphia, PA 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 
Washington, DC 


Manuel Canovas, Inc. 
136 E. 57th Street 
New York. NY 10022 


214-741-2755 | 


305-925-2424 
303-295-7718 
313-548-3632 
919-SS§9-3916 
713-629-5453 
114-831-9797 
213-659-7707 
215-56 7-35 (4 
415-626-6921 
206-767-7220 
202-454-4466 


Discover beautiful custom fur- 
niture in a spacious atmosphere 
designed to help you create your 
own individual environment. 

Visit our trade showroom and 
select from our vast collection of 
Formal amd Country Furnishings 
for living rooms, dining rooms, 
Lote toler 

Each item is carved by hand in 
the classic design of the period and 
signed by the woodcarver; uphol- 





| 31-11 Thomson Avenue Tel: 212-486-9230 stered pieces are finished to your 
. Long Island City, NY 11101 Other Locations: eh specifications with hand-tied coil 
| Tel: 718-706-7000 \tlanta, GA 404-237-5079 | hi : 

| Other Locations: Boston, MA 617-951-2526 Se CTS goose down. 
\tlanta. GA 404-237-2505 Chicago, IL Sle 522-0766 | Complete Design enten 

| Boston, MA 617-482-1301 Cleveland, OH 216-831-7797 | a 

| Chicago, IL Bie Oe Dallas, IX ae See | Man.:Fii..10-6’ Sat Sun 105 

! Dallas. IX ome s 4 Bee aoe Je IE ee | | el ia 97 Sirol Ned Ne 10016 
| Dania. FL 305-920-7086 Denver, C 303-744-1676 Pe RL 

) i‘ —_— “Sse | 


Directory 





Houston, TX 

New York, NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 
Washington, DC 
West Hollywood, CA 


Micio & Company 
979 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-691-7997 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 


Boston, MA 


Chicago, IL 


Dallas, TX 

Denver, CO 
Houston, TX 
Laguna Niguel, CA 


Los Angeles, CA 
Miami, FL 
Minneapolis, MN 
Philadelphia, PA 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 

Troy, MI 
Washington, DC 


Nancy Corzine, Ine. 
(see Furniture) 


715-961-75SS6 
212-752-9558 
215-567-7530 
415-561-7717 
206-060-4454 
202-479-2724 
215-657-0587 


404-262-7600 
or 1-S00-843-0708 
617-542-1551 
312-467-6860 
or 1-500-621-7787 
214-742-6501 
303-744-1676 
713-961-7556 
114-643-8727 
or 1-800-322-8727 
213-659-4910 
305-920-1331 
612-341-2906 
215-567-7830 
415-621-0911 
206-763-4100 
313-643-SS825 
202-484-9480 


Osborne & Little, Ine. 


65 Commerce Road 
Stamford, CT 06902 
Tel: 203-359-1500 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL 
Denver, CO 
Houston, TX 
Los Angeles, CA 
New York, NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
Phoenix, AZ 
Portland, OR 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 
Washington, DC 


Robert Allen 

55 Cabot Boulevard 

Mansfield, MA 02048 

Tel: 508-339-9151 

Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Beachwood, OH 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL 
Denver, CO 


404-231-ST7ST7 
617-951-2526 
312-944-1088 
214-698-0226 
305-925-8225 
303-293-2663 
713-623-2344 
213-855-1222 
212-151-8358 
215-561-2270 
602-470-0870 
503-227-0541 
415-864-3550 
206-767-7220 
202-646-0260 


404-266-0015 
216-464-SS/1 
617-542-3332 
312-527-3151 
214-741-5454 
305-920-2244 
303-744-1482 





Houston, TX 
Laguna Niguel, CA 
Los Angeles, CA 
New York, NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 
Washington, DC 


Romanoff Fabrics 
1730 W. Greenleaf 
Chicago, IL 60626 
Tel: 312-465-6909 


713-439-0200 
714-831-3551 
213-659-6433 
212-759-6660 
215-567-1155 
415-864-4822 
206-763-0100 
202-863-0404 


S. Harris & Company 


9303 E. 46th Street 
Tulsa, OK 74145 
Tel: 918-622-7700 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Cleveland, OH 
Costa Mesa, CA 
Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL 
Denver, CO 
Heuston, ‘TX 
Los Angeles, CA 
New York, NY 
San Francisco, CA 
San Diego, CA 
Seattle, WA 
Washington, DC 


Scalamandré 
300 Trade Zone Drive 


404-237-9000 
617-482-5605 
312-467-6274 
216-292-6031 
714-241-7044 
214-651-0440 
305-922-9000 
303-297-1505 
713-S40-9241 
213-659-0341 
212-§38-5253 
415-864-2226 
619-587-4600 
206-763-1990 
202-863-1300 


Ronkonkoma, NY 11779 


Tel: 516-467-SSO0 

Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 
Houston, TX 
Laguna Niguel, CA 
Los Angeles, CA 
Miami, FL 


New York, NY 
Philadelphia, PA 


san Francisco, CA 


404-261-5027 

or 1-500-999-1833 
617-574-9261 

or 1-800-333-1833 
312-644-9245 

or 1-800-777-1833 
214-747-4849 

or 1-S00-289- 1833 
713-627-8315 

or 1-S00-274-1833 
714-643-3252 

or 1-S00-677-1833 
213-657-8154 

or [-S00-666- 1833 
305-573-0360 

w 1-S00-933-1833 
212-980-38S§ 
215-563-7533 

w 1-800-727-1833 
415-861-2366 

w 1-800-937-1833 
202-554-8860 

w 1-S00-950-1833 


Wasl mn, DC 
Seabrook W ileovering 
1325 Fa 'e Road 


lemph 99 
ay 


Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL 
Houston, TX 


Stroheim & Romann 
31-11 Thomson Avenue 


~. Long Island City, NY 11101 


Tel: 718-706-7000 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL 
Denver, CO 
Houston, TX 
Laguna Niguel, CA 
Los Angeles, CA 
New York, NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 
‘Troy, MI 
Washington, DC 
Summer Hill, Ltd. 
(see Furniture) 


The Warner Company 
108 S. Des Plaines Street 
Chicago, IL 60606 

Tel: 312-372-3540 


FLOORCOVERINGS 


Abraham Moheban & Son 


(see Antiques) 


Armstrong World Industries, Inc. 


150 N. Queen Street 
Lancaster, PA 17603 
Tel: 1-S00-233-35823 


Barbara Zinkel Design 
333 Pilgrim 
Birmingham, MI 48009 
Tel: 313-642-9789 


Casa Dos Tapetes De Arraiolos 
Rua Da Imprensa Nacional, 116E 


Lisbon, Portugal 1200 
Tel: 351-1-396-S8246 


Claremont Rug Company 


6087 Claremont Avenue 
Oakland, CA 94618 
Tel: 1-SO0-441-1332 


Country Floors 
15 E. 16th Street 
New York, NY 10003 
Tel: 212-627-8300 
Other Locations: 
Dania, FL 
Los Angeles, CA 
Miami, FL 
Couristan, Ine. 
Two Executive Drive 


Fort Lee, NJ 07024 


Tel: 201-585-8500 or 1-SO00-223-6156 


305-925-4004 
213-657-0510 
305-576-0421 






404-261-7792 
312-882-0992 — 


305-921-7233 | 
713-863-0310 


404-237-2575 
617-482-1301 
312-644-6148 | 
214-748-5793 
305-920-7086 
303-293-9222 
713-623-0241 
714-831-3600 
213-659-3067 
212-691-0700 
215-567-6030 
415-864-1212 
206-763-1011 
313-649-5570 
202-484-4562 
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sOther Li ycations: 


@ Atlanta, GA 404-577-9300 
» Chicago, IL 312-644-2065 
| Dallas, TX 214-748-3240 


Dania. FL 


305-922-9800 


919-SS84-S659 
213-65 7-SOS5 
415-861-3595 


| High Point, NC 
| Los Angeles, CA 


San Francisco, CA 


Cyrus Carpets 

319 Fifth Avenue 
New York. NY 10016 
) Tel: 212-213-5400 


E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Flooring Systems 

P.O. Box 80,722 

Wilmington, DE 19880 


/Edward Fields Incorporated 
)232 E. 59th Street 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-310-0400 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 


Seles 


pale CUSTOM MOULDING & MILLWORK 
404-§ (6-2 754 


rae 6/7-45]-7787 ‘fume ia TO THE TRADE — CATALOG $5. 
Chicago, IL 312-644-0401 DT 


214-741-4215 
305-923-4888 
113-87 (-§432 


iam? AMERICAN CUSTOM 
"MILLWORK, INC. 
3904 Newton Road / P.O. Box 3608 


Dallas. TX 
| Dania, FL 
| Houston, TX 


ae 


a 


Los Angeles, CA 
Philadelphia, PA 


San Francisco, CA 


Washington, DC 


213-273-SS00 
215-561-3646 
415-431-4373 
202-484-7030 


912 888-3303 / Albany, GA 31706 





_ Einstein Moomjy 
| The Carpet Department Store 
) 150 E. 58th Street 
New York, NY 10155 
Tel: 212-758-0900 
' Other Locations: 
Lawrenceville, NJ 
North Plainfield, NJ 
Paramus, NJ 
Whippany, NJ 


Davip Laws DEsIGns LTD. 


9/10, SAVILE ROW, LONDON, W1X IAF 


609-S§S85-0700 
201-755-6800 
201-265-1100 
201-SST-3600 


Emser International 
8431 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 

| Tel: 213-650-2000 

/ Other Locations: 


Anaheim, CA (14-T(8-5 (00 


Chatsworth, CA 
Phoenix, AZ 
San Diego, CA 
San Jose, CA 


§18- 71§-2933 
602-263-8453 
619-455-6390 
408-954-S453 


_ Eurocal Slate Centers 
2170 D Commerce Avenue 
Concord, CA 94520 

| Tel: 415-943-6992 

| Other Locations: 

} Concord, CA 

| Costa Mesa, CA 

! Midwest/Northeast 
_ Dallas, TX 
: 


415-676-1042 
1-S00-441-4366 


Southwest/Southeast 7/-S00-445-5720 
714-650-2200 
415-864-7813 
619-231-2477 
213-278-S046 


Newport Beach, CA 
San Francisco, CA 
San Diego, CA 


. : TELEPHONE: 071-437 8487-9/8412 FACSIMILE: 071-287 1751 
West Hollywood, CA 
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Feizy Oriental Rugs 

323 World Trade Center 

Dallas, TX 75258 

Tel: 1-S00-288-5232 

Please call for the showroom in your area. 


Fil Caravan, Inc. 

Manhattan Art & Antiques Center 
1050 Second Avenue 

New York, NY 10022 

Tel: 212-421-5972 


Fred Moheban Rug Co. 
730 Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10019 
Tel: 212-397-9060 


The Ghiordian Knot 
‘Textile ArtSpace 
Third Floor 

136 E. 57th Street 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-371-6390 


Interweave Wholesale Carpeting 
6100 S.W. Macadam Avenue 

Portland, OR 97201 

Tel: 1-SO0-222-4452 or 503-246-9500 


J.H. Minassian 

8687 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Tel: 213-657-7000 


Karastan Bigelow 
725 N. Regional Road 
Greensboro, NC 27409 
Tel: 919-665-4000 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Chicago, IL 
City of Industry, CA 
Dallas. TX 
New York, NY 
Philadelphia, PA 


Kentucky Wood Floors 
4200 Reservoir Road 
Louisville, KY 40213 

Tel: 502-451-6024 


404-088-5844 
312-944-0600 
§18-369-2446 
214-978-6363 
212-421-5300 
215-925-8708 


La France Stone & Tile 
2008 5S. Sepulveda Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90025 
Tel: 213-475-6000 
Other Locations: 
Beverly Hills, CA 
Newport Beach, CA 


San Francisco, CA 


213-652-6881 
714-966-0901 
415-S§61-2977 


Mannington Resilient Floors 
P.O. Box 30 

Salem. NJ 08079 

Tel: 1-SO0-FLOOR-US 


Masland Carpets, Ine. 

2500 Windy Ridge Parkway, Suite - 

Marietta. GA 30067 

Tel: 404-956-9000 

For customer service: 1-SO0-633-0468 

Other Locations: 
Atlanta. GA 


Chicago, IL. 


404-237-1266 
312-527-3855 


Monsanto Company 
1325 N. Warson 

St. Louis, MO 63152 
Tel: 314-694-1000 


Odegard-Roesner, Inc. 
Rare & Original Carpets 
11 E. 22nd Street 

New York. NY 10010 
Tel: 212-952-1013 


Please call for the showroom in your area. 


Paris Ceramics 

543 Battersea Park Road 
London, England SW11 3BL 
Tel: 44-71-228-5 (55 


Pasadena Rug Mart 
530. N. Lake Avenue 
Pasadena, CA 91101 
Tel: 215-681-1000 


-atterson, Flynn, Martin S& Manges, Inc. 
979 Third Avenue 
New York. NY 10022 
Tel: 212-688-7700 
Other Locations: 

\tlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 

Dania, FL 

Denver, CO 
Houston, TX 
Laguna Niguel, CA 
Minneapolis, MN 
New York, NY 
New Orleans, LA 
Phoenix, AZ 

San Francisco, CA 
Washington, DC 
West Hollywood, CA 


404-261-2742 
617-482-9165 
312-644-3250 
214-741-6052 
305-923-3112 
303-733-6454 
713-961-1183 
714-643-3013 
612-358-6434 
212-415-3943 
504-899-0482 
602-470-0510 
415-626-0553 
202-484-0158 
Pip-O9L-300 


Perfection Rug Co. Ltd. 
4221 St. Catherine Street West 
Westmount, Quebec 
Canada 113Z 1P6 
Tel: 514-939-2400 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Chicago, IL 
New York. NY 
San Francisco, CA 
Loronto, Ontario 
Vancouver, B.C. 
West I lolly wood, CA 


404-262-1720 
TOS-446-3S00 
212-054-3071 
415-431-5814 
416-920-5900 
604-669-3990 
213-728-3232 


Porcelanosa USA 
1301S. State College Boulevard, Suite B 
Anaheim, CA 92806 
/ (14-772-3183 
I iiens 
N\ 516-462-6222 
201-261-1991 
213-651-3319 


Restoration isy n. Ltd. 
38-10 29th Street 

Long Island City. NY 1114014 

Tel: 1-SO00-247 5 State) 


Other Locations: 
Boca Raton, FL 
Long Island City, NY 


Rosecore Carpet Co., Inc. 
979 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10019 
Tel: 212-421-7272 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta. GA 
Boston. MA 
Chicago, IL 
Cinemnati. OH 
Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL 
Honolulu. HI 


404-231-S7ST7 
617-348-2870 
312-467-6860 
513-241-7220 
214-651-0510 
305-925-7007 
S0S-521-SO54 
S08-538-3933 
713-623-4670 
213-657-SS40 
215-561-2636 
602-470-1660 
415-552-6260 


( 


oS 
= 


Houston, TX 

Los Angeles, CA . 
Philadelphia, PA 
Phoenix, AZ 

San Francisco, CA 
Seattle. WA 

Troy, MI 
Washington, DC 


315-643-0333 
202-646-0995 


Scalamandré 
(see Fabrics & Wallcoverings) 


Soraya Rugs 

2 Henry Adams, Suite 233 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
Tel: 415-626-5757 


Stark Carpet Corp. 
979 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-752-9000 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Cleveland. OH 
Dallas. TX 
Dania, FL 
Houston, TX 
Los Angeles, CA 
Philadelphia, PA 
Phoenix, AZ 
San Francisco, CA 
‘Troy, MI 
Washington, DC 


404-266-8959 
617-357-5525 
312-329-9043 
216-765-1810 
214-742-8252 
305-925-3500 
713-623-4034 
213-650-8275 
215-569-1311 
602-470-0707 
415-861-0466 
313-643-6255 
202-484-4566 


Tianjin-Philadelphia Carpet Co. 

251 W. Mt. Pleasant Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19119 

Tel: 215-247-3535 

Please call for the showroom in your area. 


Tufenkian Tibetan Carpets 
302 Fifth Avenue, 14th floor 
New York, NY 10001 
Tel: 212-564-5620 
Other Locations: 

Boston, MA 

Chicago, IL 

Dallas, TX 

Greenwich, CT 


Houston, TX 


617-426-3302 
312-670-2370 
214-748-7550 
203-622-1200 
713-961-4065 





o> 





206-763-4100 
























Los Angeles, CA 
Louisville. KY 

New York. NY 
New Orleans. LA 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Portland. OR 

San Francisco, CA 
San Diego, CA 
Tampa, FL 


) Winstead Carpets 
P.O. Box 220 
inggold, GA 30736 
el: 1-S00-252-5820 
Jiher Locations: 


Voven Legends 


Philadelphia, PA 19144 
Tel: 215-849-8344 


’& B Bolour. Inc. 


Los \ngeles. CA 90069 
Tel: 213-659-1SSS 
URNITURE 

A. Rudin 

86087 
Los Angeles, CA 900609 
Tel: 213-659-238 
Other Locations: 
\tlanta, GA 

Boston. MA 
Chicago, IL 
Cincinnati, OH 
Cleveland, OH 
Dallas. TX 
Honolulu. HI 

New York, NY 
Portland. OR 

San Diego. CA 

San Francisco, CA 
Seattle. WA 

Troy, MI 


Ambience, Inc. 
(see Decorative Accessories) 


Arte de Mexico 
(see Antiques) 


Avery-Boardman Ltd. 
979 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-688-6611 

| Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston. MA 
Chicago, IL 

Dallas. TX 

Dania, FL 
Houston. TX 

Los Angeles, CA 
Rome, Italy 

San Francisco. CA 
Washington, DC 


Directory 


213-657-SS40 
502-459-1044 
212-677-2525 
504-891-3304 
412-421-SS2S 
303-222-3428 
415-626-1005 
619-536-9118 
§$13-S39-SO00 


Wash.. DC/Bethesda. MD 307-986-5800 


Over 400 dealers nationwide. 


700 Wissahickon Avenue, #106 


Please call for the showroom in your area. 


)20 N. La Cienega Boulevard 


Melrose Avenue. Suite G980 


404-237-5079 
617-737-3242 
312-670-4443 
513-421-SSS1 
216-292-6031 
214-742-4801 
SOS-523-0944 
212-689-6903 
303-227-0541 
619-455-9795 
415-431-5021 
206-767-7220 
313-649-2367 


404-233- S645 
617-482-6600 
312-670-3640 
214-698-0226 
305-925-8303 
T13-623-23544 
213-659-1660 


415-621-4474 
202-646-1540 








Decree hardware moulded in sand, "ng 
cast in the purest bronzes and brasses, 
then hand finished by master craftmen. 







The specialists at Konceptual Design 
are renowned for creating virtually 
any piece to specification — 

historic, classic and contemporary. 


For a color catalogue and information, 
please contact Konceptual Design, 

22 Billings Road, No. Quincy, MA 02171 
(617) 773-2021 


Available through 
interior designers and architects 


KONCEPTUAL 
DESIGN" 





UG) lars BolT le 
a 


To get the best motorized 
system for window coverings 
put yourself in the hands of 
the best in the business. 


Today's dramatic window treatments demand a command performance—and 
with the help of SM Automatic you can now have dramatic control over your 
environment, automatically and with just the touch of a button. 

SM Automatic offers the finest brand names in quality motors and 
controls to add the excitement of motorization and remote control to draperies, 
vertical blinds, mini-blinds, pleated, roller or roman shades for both residential 
or commercial use. 

Available through Interior Designers & Architects nationwide. 


SM AW T GIVIAT IG 
"We're behind every great move!" 
10301 Jefferson Boulevard, Culver City, CA 90232 / 213-559-6405 / fax: 213-559-9764 
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Baker Knapp & Tubbs 
917 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, IL 60654 
Tel: 312-329-9410 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Beachwood, OH 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, II 
Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL 
High Pot, NC 
Houston, TX 
Laguna Niguel/L.A./San Francisco, CA 
Minneapolis, MN 
New York, NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
Seattle, WA 
Troy, MI 
Washington, DC 


Bielecky Brothers, Inc. 
306 E. 61st Street 

New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-753-2355 
Other Locations: 


Atlanta, GA 404-351-0771 


Other Locations: 
Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL 
Long Island City, NY 
Los Angeles, CA 
Miami, FL 


214-747-8303 
305-925-1500 
212-371-3105 
213-554-0990 
305-596-9494 


Carl’s Furniture 

1250 E. Pacific Coast Highway 
Long Beach, CA 90806 

Tel: 213-599-1357 

Other Locations: 


Laguna Hills, CA T14- 770-1744 


Casa Stradivari 
221 Mckibbin Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11206 
Tel: 718-386-0048 or 1-S00-233-1233 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Cleveland, OH 
Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL 
Denver, CO 


Laguna Niguel, CA 


404-261-0681 
617-482-6600 
312-670-4443 
216-831-5959 
214-747-3361 
305-925-7200 
303-698-0800 
714-643-3200 
213-231-4158 


Boston, MA 617-482-6600 
Chicago, IL 312-661-1900 
Dallas, TX 214-742-6501 
Denver, CO 303-744-1676 


Honolulu, HI 
Houston, TX 


SOS-521-0004 
(135-961-7586 


Los Angeles, CA 


Minneapolis, MN 


Salt Lake City, UT 


San Diego, CA 


612-588-7521 
§01-973- 7987 
619-453-1970 


Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL 
Doylestown, PA 
Houston, TX 
Los Angeles, CA 
Minneapolis, MN 


“Omaha, NE 

San Diego, CA 
San Francisco, CA 
Troy, MI 


Washington, DC 


Dapha, Limited 
109 Lane Avenue 
High Pomt, NC 27260 
Tel: 919-889-3312 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Dania, FL 
Mckees Rocks, PA 
New Orleans, LA 


David L. Interiors Ltd. 
(see Decorative Accessories) 
de Chevf p.v.b.a. 
Pruynestraat 21 

2000 Antwerp, Belgium 
Tel: 32-3-234-29-68 
Other Locations: 


213-855-1222 
305-576-1470 
612-532-1900 
602-252-3131 


Los Angeles, CA 
Miami, FL 
Minneapolis, MN 
Phoenix, AZ 


Portland, OR 503-225-4040 
San Francisco, CA 415-621-0911 
Troy, MI 315-649-5566 


Washington, DC 202-484-2700 


The Blue House 

8440 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles, CA 90069 

Tel: 213-852-0747 

Other Locations: 
Santa Monica, CA 215-451-2243 

Brueton Industries, Inc. 

145-68 228th Street 

Springfield Gardens, NY 11413-3934 

Tel: 718-527-3000 

Other Locations: 


415-626-5625 
206-763-2120 
202-563-0784 


San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 
Washington, DC 


Century Furniture Industries 
401 11th Street N.W. 
Hickory, NC 28601 
Tel: 704-328-1851 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL 
Denver, CO 
High Point, NC 
Houston, TX 
Phoenix, AZ. 


San Francisco, CA 


404-S9S-9300 
617-482-6600 
312-787-9458 
214-745-4411 
305-922-7751 
303-388-9273 
919-S84-4233 
713-960-9807 
602-470-0477 
415-626-5080 


New York, NY 


Atlanta, GA 
Chicago, IL. 
Dallas. TX 
Dania, FL. 


Long Island City, \\ 


New York. NY 


Philadelphia, PA 


404-266-2232 
312-329-0230 
214-748-SO7S 
305-920-9922 
718-482-7373 

§S38- 1630 


— -O—e 


1 - DDE | 


‘Troy, MI 9440 


Brunschwig & Fils, Ine. 
(see Fabrics & Wallcoverings) 


Campaniello Imports, Ltd/Sap: 
lialia 

225 E. 57th Street 

New York, NY 10022 

Tel: 212-371-3700 


San Diego, CA 
St. Louis, MO 
Troy, MI 


West Hollywood, CA 


Christopher Hyland Inc. 
(see Fabrics & Wallcoverings) 


Christopher Norman Ine. 


619-459-6528 
314-993-5020 
313-649-6880 


(see Fabrics & Wallcoverings) 


Vew \ rk 
] 


Mila GA 
Roston, MA 


cago. IL 


Cy Mann Designs, Ltd. 
979 ‘Third Avenue, 505N 
NY 10022 
»S-0830 


404-266-2232 
617-542-1551 
»12-661-1900 


Designs For Leisure, Ltd. 
+1 Kensico Drive 
Mount Kisco, NY 10549 
Tel: 914-241-4500 
Other Locations: 
Chicago, IL 
Cincinnati, OH 
Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL 
Denver, CO 
Houston, TX 
Laguna Niguel, CA 
Los Angeles, CA 
Minneapolis, MN 
New York, NY 
Seattle, WA 
Troy, MI 
Washington, DC 


Devon Shops 

111 E. 27th Street 
New York. NY 10016 
Tel: 212-686-1760 


214-698-0226 | 
305-921-5604 | 
215-548-7138 
715-623-2344 
213-855-1222 | 
612-332-1900 


402-393-4858 


313-649-4600 
202-863-0333 


404-261-5932 
617-951-2526 
312-944-1058 
305-921-8555 
412-771-6566 
504-887-1115 
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212-633-0174 


312-644-8242 | 
513-241-9573 | 


214-741-2338 
305-920-9922 
303-292-4343 
713-863-1758 
014-643-0775 
213-652-5025 
612-375-0838 
212-759-6943 
206-762-5315 
313-643-9440 
202-863-0190 


Donghia Furniture/Textiles 


455 Broadway 
New York, NY 10013 
Tel: 212-925-2777 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Beachwood, OH 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL 





404-261-9180 
216-831-7797 
617-5 74-9292 
312-822-0766 
214-742-6501 
305-920-7077 











Directory, 


Denver, CO 303-298-1547 
Houston, TX 713-961-7586 
Los Angeles, CA 213-657-6060 
New York, NY 212-939-313 
San Francisco, CA 415-861-7717 
Seattle, WA 206-682-6388 
Washington, DC 202-479-2724 
Wyndmoor, PA 215-233-3533 


Ficks Reed Company 
4900 Charlemar Drive 
Cincinnati, OH 45227 
Tel: 513-561-2100 
Other Locations: 


Atlanta, GA 404-261-5846 
Boston, MA 617-482-6600 
Dallas, TX 214-742-5358 
Dania, FL 305-926-2343 
High Point, NC 919-SS9-4840 
Los Angeles, CA 213-659-2407 

or 215-742-0061 
New York, NY 212-447-1447 
San Francisco, CA 415-S64-4479 
San Diego, CA 619-457-4736 
Seattle, WA 206-762-9370 
Troy, MI 313-649-6880 


Gabriel Victor 

6039 Washington Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90232 

Tel: 213-837-8775 


Gallery Fair 

Box 263, Kasten & Ukiah Streets 
Mendocino, CA 95460 

Tel: 707-937-5121 


Giorgio Collection 
200 Lexington Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 
Tel: 212-684-7191 


Glabman’s Furniture & Interior Design 
14000 S. Figueroa 

Los Angeles, CA 90061 

Tel: 213-217-0411 

Other Locations: 


Costa Mesa, CA 114-540-3822 
Los Angeles, CA 213-4(9- (383 
Torrance, CA 213-373-8936 
Woodland Hills, CA §$18-340- 7677 


Gregor’s Studios 
(see Antiques) 


Harden Furniture 

Mill Pond Way 
McConnellsville, NY 13401 
Tel: 315-245-1000 

Other Locations: 


Chicago, IL 312-321-1340 
Dallas, TX 214-741-3457 
High Point, NC 919-SS87-1126 
Los Angeles, CA 215-745-7750 
New York, NY 212-532-4392 
San Francisco, CA 415-552-5557 
Seattle. WA 206-762-2444 
Washington, DC 202-863-0050 








BRITISH CLASSICAL CARVERS 


Traditional Hand Carved Decoration in Architecture 
and Furniture to the Highest European Standards. 


Agrell & Thorpe Ltd., 10 Liberty Ship Way, #4116, Sausalito, 
California 94965 (415) 332-7563 





{ \ Toast Life With 
‘iJ Queen Lace Crystal 


= 
Pine ee “The Rembrandts 
* KENYA AFRICAN SERIES of Crystal” 
* AMERICANA Mouth Blown, 
. WILDLIFE SERIES Bavarian Lead Crystal. 


Hand Engraved by 
Copper Wheel, the 
rarest and most difficult 
of all handicrafts. 


Joan Marie Galleries 
52 Pocono Blvd. Box 167AD 
Mt. Pocono, PA 18344 

Tel: (717) 839-7510 


CALL OR WRITE FOR 
FULL LINE CATALOG AND 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
PRICE OFFER. 
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Hekman Furniture Co. 

1400 Buchanan S.W. 

Grand Rapids, MI 49507-1683 
Tel: 616-452-1411 

Other Locations: 


Dallas. TX 214-747-7359 


Henredon Furniture Ind., Inc. 
P.O. Box 70 

Morganton, NC 28655 

Tel: 1-SO0-444-36052 


Hickory Chair Company 

P.O. Box 2147 

Hickory, NC 286003 

Tel; 704-328-1501 

Other Locations: 
All Decorators Walk Showrooms 
Atlanta, GA 404-233-2135 
Atlanta, GA 404-595-9300 
Baltimore, MD 301-362-6300 
Carmel, IN 317-S46-S606 
Chicago, IL 312-644-4205 
Grand Rapids, MI 616-459-S444 
Kensington, MD 3OL-564- 1450 
Laguna Niguel, CA 714-643-9950 
Pittsburgh, PA 412-391-4762 
Placentia. CA 714-993-3970 
Salt Lake City, UT 801-521-5300 
San Francisco, CA 415-863-7009 
Santa Fe Springs, CA 014-521-5854 


Homestead House, Inc. 

9410 Wadsworth Parkway 

P.O. Box 499 

Broomfield, CO 80021 

Tel: 303-425-6544 

Other Locations: 
\lbuquerque, NM 
Boulder, CO 
Broomfield, CO 
Colorado Springs, CO 
Denver, CO 


505-294-1488 
305-449-4500 
303-425-4359 
119-629-6264 
303-750-0854 
r 303-795-0925 
915-545-1766 
303-573-0997 
(14-§ 42-6346 
(14-559-6260 
714-458-0339 
303-233-7557 
215-424-1641 
918-492-6530 
213-477-7711 


( 


EI Paso, TX 

Fort Collins, CO 
Huntington Beach, CA 
Irvine, CA 

Laguna Hills, CA 
Lakewood. CO 

Long Beach, CA 
Tulsa, OK 

West Los Angeles, CA 


Hoppe Imports 
(see Antiques) 


J. Robert Scott & Associates, Ine. 
(see Fabrics & Wallcoverings) 


Jeffco 
One North Broadway 
White Plains. NY 10001 
Tel: 914-682-0307 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL. 


Dallas, TX 


Directory 


Dania, FL 

Los Angeles, CA 
Miami, FL 

New York. NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
Seattle, WA 
Troy, MI 
Washington, DC 


John Hall Designs 
1010 Montana Avenue 
Santa Monica, CA 90403 
Tel: 213-393-0305 


Julia Gray Lid. 
(see Antiques) 


The Karges Furniture Company 
P.O. Box 6517 

Evansville, IN 47712 

Tel: 812-425-2291 


Karl Springer Ltd. 
306 E. 61st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-752-1695 
Other Locations: 
Los Angeles, CA 
Miami, FL 


213-259-0529 


Kathleen Spiegelman 
623 N. Almont Drive 

West Hollywood, CA 90069 
Vel: 213-273-2255 


Kern & Co. 

1010 First Street 
Encinitas, CA 92024 
Tel: 619-943-8333 


The Knoll Group 
655 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-207-2200 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 
Grand Rapids, MI 
Indianapolis, IN 
Los Angeles, CA 
New York. NY 


404-522-1835 
312-454-6920 
214-741-5819 
616-949-1050 
317-237-2740 
213-658-SOS6 
212-334-1500 
Phoenix, AZ 602-265-2231 
San Francisco, CA 415-391-3535 
Weston, Ontario, Canada 4/6- 741-5453 


Kreiss Collection 
145 W. 134th Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90061 
Tel: 213-327-S7S80 
Other Locations: 
\tlanta, GA 
Dania, FL 
I lonolulu. Hl 
Indianapolis, IN 


404-261-S5S04 
305-925-4156 
SOS-522-0911 
317-842-3442 


1 Jolla, CA 619-456-0246 
Niguel. CA 014-643-1616 

GA 213-657-3990 

hirage, CA 619-770-2919 
imeisco, CA 15-552-4336 
dale, AZ 946-6510 


305-5 70-4287 


Kris Kelly 


(see Domestics) 


L. Lowenstein Inc. 

The Center for Showcase Interiors 
100 Essex Street 

Millburn, NJ 07041 

Tel: 201-379-2800 


La Barge 


~ 300 E. 40th Street 


P.O. Box 1769 
Holland, MI 49423 (49422 w/P.O. Box) 
Tel: 616-392-1473 or 1-800-253-3870 
Other Locations: 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 
High Pomt, NC — 
Hong Kong, China 
New York, NY 
Osaka, Japan 
San Francisco, CA 
Tokyo, Japan 


617-737-3320 |} 
312-467-0993 
214-742-2914 
919-SS7- 1024 


212-686-1775 


415-431-7090 


Lee Jofa Ine. 
(see Fabrics & Wallcoverings) 


Les Antiquités Mucha Ine. 
(see Antiques) 


Ligne Roset USA 
200 Lexington Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 
Tel: 212-685-2238 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Columbus, OH 
Dallas, TX 
Indianapolis, IN 
Los Angeles, CA 
Miami, FL 
New York, NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
Rochester, NY 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 
Scottsdale, AZ. 
Washington, DC 


404-SS1-S115 
617-451-2212 
312-664-9582 
614-792-777 

214-691-1270 
317-251-1100 
213-273-5425 
305-573-6493 
212-685-1099 
215-923-6085 
716-325-4880 
415-543-5406 
206-622-2433 
602-998-3937 
202-364-2400 


Lorin Marsh Ltd. 
979 ‘Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-759-S700 


Luten Clarey Stern 
1059 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-S38-6420 
Other Locations: 
\tlanta, GA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL 
Denver, CO 
Llouston, TX 
Laguna Niguel, CA 
Minneapolis, MN 


404-261-6337 
312-661-1900 
214-742-6501 
305-923-7886 
303-744-1676 
713-961-78S6 
714-643-3025 
612-332-1900 











M. Craig Co. 
911 Lady Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
Tel: 803-254-5994 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Dallas. TX 
Los Angeles, CA 
Miami. FL 
New York, NY 
San Francisco, CA 
Washington, DC 


The McGuire Company 


1201 Bryant Street 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
Tel: 415-626-1414 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Beachwood, OH 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas. TX 
Dania, FL 
Laguna Niguel, CA 
Los Angeles, CA 
New York, NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
Phoenix, AZ 


Portland, OR/Seattle, WA 


San Francisco, CA 
‘Troy, MI 
Washington, DC 


MFA Eronga 


C.P. 61630 Erongaricuaro 


Michoacan, Mexico 
Tel: 52-454-20267 


404-261-1820 
617-451-1442 
214-742-4801 
213-659-4452 
305-5 76-0234 
212-683-0380 
415-863-0304 
202-646-1540 


404-266-0501 
216-831-6400 
617-451-1412 
312-337-7144 
214-742-4501 
305-920-4565 
714-643-3025 
213-659-2970 
212-779-SS10 
215-567-3206 
602-470-0707 
206-767-7220 
415-986-0812 
313-649-6730 
202-48§-4700 


Michael Taylor Designs, Ine. 


2415 Seventeenth Street 
San Francisco, CA 94110 
Tel: 415-558-9940 
Other Locations: 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, ne 
Dallas. TX 
Dania, FL. 
Denver, CO 
Houston, TX 
Laguna Niguel, CA 
Los Angeles, CA 
Minneapolis, MN 
New York, NY 
Phoenix. AZ 
San Diego, CA 
San Francisco, CA 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle. WA 


Mimi London 

8087 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Tel: 213-855-2567 


Nancy Corzine, Inc. 
5871 Rodeo Road 

Los Angeles, CA 90016 
Tel: 213-559-9051 


617-426-5564 
312-661-1900 
214-747-9600 


1-S00-542- 7501 


303-744-1676 
713-626-3100 
714-643-3025 
213-855-1222 
612-332-1900 
212-838-6420 
602-470-1660 
619-455-1100 
415-621-0911 
415-626-9054 
206-767-7220 


Directory 


Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Dallas. TX 
Denver, CO 
Houston, TX 
Laguna Niguel, CA 
Li S Angeles, CA 
New York, NY 
Piriladelphia, PA 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 
Washington, DC 


404-261-1302 
214-741-2358 
303-292-4343 
713-863-1788 
(14-831-§292 
213-652-4859 
QI298=D30%0 
215-567-7830 
415-864-3550 
206-447-9250 
202-863-0333 


National Upholstering Co., Ine. 


4000 Adeline Street 
Oakland, CA 94608 
Tel: 415-653-S915 
Other Locations: 
Dallas, TX 
Denver. CO 
Houston, TX 
Los Angeles, CA 
Phoenix, AZ 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 
Washington, DC 


Niermann Weeks 
2152 Renard Court 
Annapolis, MD 21401 
Tel: 301-224-0155 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston. MA 
Dallas. TX 
Dania, FL 
Denver. CO 
Houston, TX 
Laguna Niguel, CA 
Los Angeles, CA 
New York. NY 
Phoenix, AZ 
San Francisco, CA 
‘Toronto, Ontario 
‘Troy, MI 
Washington, DC 


The Pace Collection 
11-11 34th Avenue 


Long Island City, NY 11106 


Tel: 718-721-8201 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas, TX 
Dania, FL 
Los Angeles, CA 


New York, NY 
Washington, DC 


Pearson Company 
P.O. Box 2838 
High Pomt, NC 27261 


* Tel: 919-SS82-S8135 


Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Chicago, IL 


( 


214-742-6501 
303-292-0669 
(13-961-7SS6 
213-855-2567 
602-945-7771 
415-561-4669 
206-767-4454 
202-554-4900 


404-237-5079 
617-951-2526 
214-741-2538 
305-925-0606 
303-744-1676 
113-863-1758 
714-643-3025 
213-659-2358 
212-((2-2130 
602-470-1654 
415-621-0911 
416-961-2887 
313-649-4600 
202-646-1774 


404-23 7- (223 
312-321-1100 
214- (45-6999 
305-920-2776 
213-273-5901 
212-§38-0331 


212-535-9616 


202-865-0260 


404-233-2135 
312-644-4275 


Cincinnati, OH 
Dallas, TX 

Dallas, TX 
Denver, CO 
Grand Rapids, MI 
Laguna Niguel, CA 
Los Angeles, CA 
Minneapolis, MN 
Portland, OR 

San Diego, CA 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 

Troy, MI 


Phyllis Morris 
8772 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 
Tel: 213-655-6235 
Other Locations: 
Laguna Niguel, CA 
San Diego, CA 
West Palm Beach, CA 


Pine Trader 

+10 E. Haley Street 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
Tel: S05-962-0250 


513-241-4441 
214-760-S500 
214-748-2520 
303-T44-S5S4 
616-459-S444 
714-643-9950 
213-659-2407 
612-588-7521 
503-224-6050 
619-457-4756 
415-431-7090 
206-763-2120 
313-649-5150 


714-643-9950 
619-453-1970 
407-659-6200 


Randall Tysinger Collection 


(see Antiques) 


Reed Bros. 
‘Turner Station 
Sebastopol, CA 95472 
Tel: 707-795-6261 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Dallas. TX 
Dania, FL 
Denver, CO 
Houston, TX 
Los Angeles, CA 
New York, NY 
Portland, OR 
San Diego, CA 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 
Washington, DC 


Richelieu Collection 
420 N. La Brea Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 
Tel: 1-SO0-245-0899 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Roston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Cleveland, OH 
Dallas, TX 
Houston, TX 
Indianapolis, IN 
Miami, FL 
Minneapolis, MN 
New York. NY 
Philadelphia, PA 


San Francisco. CA 


404-257-5079 
617-951-2526 
312-670-3640 
214-741-2555 
305-920-5852 
303-292-5553 
(13-863-1788 
215-855-1513 
212-688-7141 
303-221-1555 
619-457-5711 
415-S61-1011 
206-763-1990 
202-479-6946 


404-266-0501 
617-439-4876 
312-337-1144 
216-831-6400 
214-741-2586 
(113-627-3235 
317-353-9494 
305-920-4565 
612-341-2906 
212-779-SS10 
215-567-3206 
415-S61-SS66 








Directory 





206-763-3399 
315-649-6750 
202-488-4700 


Seattle. WA 
Troy, MI 
Washington, DC 


Robert Allen 
(See Fabrics & Wallcoverings) 


Roche-Bobois USA 
183 Madison Avenue 
New York. NY 10016 
Tel: 212-889-5304 
Other Locations: 
1-800-225-2050 for all dealers 
Boston. MA 
California 
Canada 
Chicago. IL 
Columbus. OH 
Connecticut 
Denver. CO 
Detroit. MI 
Florida 
Houston. TX 
New York 
Philadelphia. PA 
Scottsdale. AZ 
Seattle. WA 
Washington, DC 


Romweber Funiture 
45S. Park 

Batesville. IN 47006 
Tel: 812-934-3455 


Rudolph Furniture Ltd. 
251 King Street 

Port Colborne. Ontario 
Canada L3K 4G8 

Tel: 416-835-1123 


Signature Closets. Inc. 
2 Henry Adams Street. M-71 
San Francisco. CA 94103 
Tel: 415-626-4657 
Other Locations: 

Los Angeles. CA 

San Francisco. CA 


213-657-6060 
415-S61-T717 


Simon Biggart 

8087 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles. CA 90069 
Tel: 213-659-SS57 


Smania 

164 N. Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles. CA 90048 

Tel: 213-657-2545 


Summer Hill. Ltd. 
2682H Middlefield Road 
Redwood City. CA 94063 
Tel: 415-363-2600 
Other Locations: 

Boston. MA 

Chicago. IL 

Dallas. TX 

Dania. FL 

Denver, CO 

Houston. TX 


617-348-2870 
312-467-6560 
214-742-6501 
305-925-8225 
303-292-5353 
713-961-7886 





Los Angeles. CA 
New York, NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
San Diego, CA 
San Francisco, CA 
Tokyo, Japan 
Troy, MI 
Washington, DC 


Triconfort 
11515 Vanstory Drive 
Huntersville. NC 28078 
Tel: 1-SO0-S833-9390 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta. GA 
Chicago, IL 
Dania. FL 
Los Angeles. CA 
Miami. FL 
Minneapolis. MIN 
New York. NY 
San Francisco. CA 
Seattle. WA 
Washington, DC 
West Palm Beach. FL 


Village Green 
8109 S. Greenleaf 
Whittier. CA 90602 
Tel: 213-698-9461 


von Hemert Interiors 
1595 Newport Boulevard 
Costa Mesa. CA 92627 
Tel: 714-642-2050 
Other Locations: 

Laguna Beach. CA 


The Wicker Works 
267 Eighth Street 
San Francisco. CA 94103 
Tel: 415-626-6730 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta. GA 
Beachwood. OH 
Boston. MA 
( thicage a 
Dallas. TX 
Dania. FL. 
Denver. CO 
Honolulu. HI 
Houston. TX 
Los Angeles, CA 
New York. NY 
Portland. OR 
San Dies: » CA 
San Francisco, CA 
Washington, DC 


213-855-1313 
212-685-8590 
215-561-2270 
619-457-5711 
415-626-2726 
§1-3-370-4659 
313-643-5825 
202-479-6946 


404-231-4508 
312-321-0066 
305-925-S400 
213-652-7090 
305-573-5114 
612-927-1500 
212-685-7035 
415-863-0246 
206-762-5315 
202-488-0955 
407-$33-S252 


714-494-6551 


404-261-6337 
216-831-SS34 
617-348-2870 
312-670-3640 
214-651-0510 
305-923-3330 
303-292-5353 
SOS-521-SO54 
713-623-4670 
213-855-1313 
212-674-3993 
303-221-1555 
619-457-5711 
415-S61-1011 
202-484-4466 


Aircuen Propucts & 


ACCESSORIES 
\Ilmilmé Corporation 


(see Bath Products & 


Amana Refrigeratio: 
Amana, IA 52203 
Tel: 319-622-5511 


essories) 


‘ 


American Standard 
(see Bath Products & Accessories) 


Asko Asea 

903 N. Bowser Lane. Suite 170 
Richardson. TX 75801 

Tet: 214-644-8595 


Bay Cities Kitchens 


_ 1302 Santa Monica Boulevard 


Santa Monica. CA 90404 
Tel: 213-393-3771 
Other Locations: 

Beverly Hills. CA 


Santa Monica. CA 


213-651-2800 
215-394-2025 


Beverly Ellsley Collection 
175 Post Road West 
Westport, CT 06880 
Tel: 203-454-0503 


Bosch Kitchens 
312 S. Catalina Avenue 
Redondo Beach. CA 90277 
Tel: 213-374-1678 
Other Locations: 

San Francisco, CA 415-552-5986 
Chicago Faucet Company 


(see Bath Products & Accessories) 


Creda 

5700 Touhy Avenue 

Chicago. IL 60648 

Tel: 312-647-S024 . 


Dacor 

950 5S. Raymond Avenue 
Pasadena, CA 91109 
Tel: 818-799-1000 


de Chevf p.y.b.a. 


(see Furniture) 


Decore-Ative Specialties 
(see Building Products) 


Delta Faucet Company 
(see Bath Products & Accessories) 


Downsview Kitchens 

2035 Rena Road 

Mississauga, Ontario 

Canada L4T 1G6 

Tel: 416-677-9354 for other showroom 
locations. 


Du Pont Corian 

E.I. Du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
Room G-51517 

Wilmington, DE 19801 

Tel: 1-SO00-4-CORIAN 


Elkay Mfg. Co. 
2222 Camden Court 
Oak Brook. IL 60521 


Tel: TOS-5 74-8484 


Familian 

7651 Woodman Avenue 
Van Nuys, CA 91402 
Tel: 818-786-9720 
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Union. NJ 
Westwood. MA 


201-688-ST11 
617-526-5900 


Cardiff, NJ 
Charlotte. NC 
Honolulu. HI 


609-645-0888 
104-384-9456 
§08-536-7739 


Other Locations: 
Anaheim, CA 714-772-0450 
Bakersfield. CA §$05-S35-0700 
Costa Mesa. CA 714-650-0646 
Escondido. CA 619-746-9000 
Lancaster. CA §$05-949-2511 
North Hollywood, CA $18-982-6710 
Palm Springs. CA 619-328-6581 
Riverside. CA 714-684-6380 
Sacramento. CA 916-649-9999 
San Diego, CA 619-546-7890 
Santa Monica, CA 213-829-1062 
Santa Maria. CA §05-922-4535 
Temecula, CA 714-676-9339 
Van Nuys, CA $18- 786-9720 
Ventura, CA S05-644-SST1 

Franke 

2321 N. Penn Road 

P.O. Box 428 


Hatfield. PA 19440 
Tel: 215-822-8014 


Gaggenau USA 

425 University Avenue 
Norwood, MA 02062 
Tel: 617-255-1766 


General Electric Co. 
Appliance Park 
Louisville. KY 40225 
Tel: 1-800-626-2000 


Grohe America 
(see Bath Products & Accessories) 


Hansa America 
931 W. 19th Street 
Chicago, IL 60608 
Tel: 312-733-0025 


Jenn-Air Corporation 
3035 Shadeland 
Indianapolis, IN +6226 
Tel: 317-545-2271 


KitchenAid 

701 Main Street 

St. Joseph, MI 49085 
Tel: 1-800-422-1230 


Kitchen Gallery 

8087 Melrose Avenue. Suite G-686 
West Hollywood, CA 90069 

Tel: 213-659-1630 


KWC Faucets 

c/o Western States Manufacturing 
1559 Sunland Way 

Costa Mesa, CA 92626 

Tel: T14-557-1933 


Leicht 

768 Osterman Avenue 
Deerfield. IL 60015 
Tel: TOS-945- 7450 


Other Locations: 
Boca Raton. FL 407-362-8622 
Deerfield. IL TOS-940-4080 
Germany 49-7171-402240 
North Hollywood, CA §18- 765-0632 


Maytag Corporation 
Newton, [A 50208 
Tel: 515-792-7000 


Miele Appliances. Inc. 
22D Worlds Fair Drive 
Somerset. NJ 08873 
Tel: 201-560-0899 
Other Locations: 


San Mateo, CA 415-571-9074 


Porcher 
(see Bath Products & Accessories) 


Quaker Maid. A Division of WCI. Ine. 
State Route 61 

P.O. Box H 

Leesport, PA 19533-9984 

Tel: 215-926-7219 


Rutt Custom Cabinetry 
1564 Main Street 

P.O. Box 129 

Goodville, PA 17528 

Tel: 215-445-6751 


Showcase Kitchens 
2317 Westwood Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90064 
Tel: 213-470-3222 


SieMatic Corporation 
886 Town Center Drive 
Langhorne, PA 19047 
Tel: 215-244-0700 
Other Locations: 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
Chicago, IL 
Cincinnati, OH 
Cleveland. OH 


404-264-0008 
617-423-0515 
312-337-2700 
315-241-0700 
216-765-0110 


Dallas. TX 214-653-1544 
Dania’ FL 305-922-3040 
Los Angeles, CA 213-659-6147 
Minneapolis, MN 612-338-4665 


New York. NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
Portland. OR 


San Francisco. CA 


212-S5S-45S4 
215-496-9945 
303-221-1532 
415-558-SS11 


Troy, MI 313-643-S$240 
Washington, DC 202-479-7220 
Smallbone 


150 E. 58th Street, Ninth Floor 
New York. NY 10155 
Tel: 212-935-3222 
Other Locations: 
Greenwich, CT 
Los Angeles, CA 
Washington, DC 


Studio Becker Kitchens 


205-569-0619 
213-550-7299 
202-537-3505 


. 2000 Powell Street. Suite 1650 


Emeryville, CA 94608 
Tel: 415-652-4566 
Other Locations: 


Berkeley, CA 415-526-6629 


916-424-4949 
619-454-6666 
201-753-4141 
714-548-0901 
GOS-329-S56§ 
201-327-6260 
415-255-5996 
408-741-3474 
§18-508-5362 
415-944-9380 
302-798-0352 


Huntington, NY 
La Jolla. CA 

N. Plainfield, NJ 
Newport Beach. CA 
Princeton, NJ 
Ramsey, NJ 

San Francisco, CA 
Saratoga, CA 
Studio City, CA 
Walnut Creek. CA 
Wilmington, DE 


Sub-Zero Freezer Co.. Ine. 
P.O. Box 4130 

Madison, WI 53711 

Tel: 608-271-2233 


Thermador 

3119 District Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90040 
Tel: 213-562-1133 


Vance Industries 
7401 W. Wilson 
Chicago, IL. 60656 
Tel: TOS-S67-6000 


Vent-A-Hood 

7050 Valley View Street 
Buena Park, CA 90620 
Tel: 714-523-1511 


Viking Range Corporation 
111 Front Street 

P.O. Drawer 956 
Greenwood. MS 38930 

Tel: 601-455-1200 


Wood-Mode. Inc. 

One Second Street 

Kreamer, PA 17833 

Tel: (117-374-2711 

Please call 1-800-635-7500 for a 
showroom location in your area. 


Licutine 


Academy Lamps 
9011 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 
Tel: 213-271-1123 


Architectural Crystal 
30 Beecher Street 
Pawtucket. RI 02862 
Tel: 401-728-5200 


Casella Lighting 
111 Rhode Island Street 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
Tel: 415-626-9600 
Other Locations: 

Atlanta. GA 

Boston, MA 

Chicago, IL 

Chicago, IL 

Dallas. TX 


404-266-2515 
617-482-5605 
312-943-0911 
312-464-0800 
214-742-4801 
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305-921-1992 
303-292-5353 
SO$-55S8-3959 
215-655-6444 
212-888-8358 
303-227-0541 
619-455-9795 


Dania, FL 
Denver. CO 
Honolulu, HI 
Los Angeles, CA 
New York, NY 
Portland, OR 
San Diego, CA 


Seattle, WA 206-767-7220 
Troy, MI 313-649-3222 


Washington, DC 202-458-9787 


Crystal Farm Antler Chandeliers 
13 Antelope Road 

Redstone, CO 81623 

Tel: 303-963-2550 


Frederick Cooper, Inc. 
2545 W. Diversey 
Chicago, IL 60647 

Tel: 312-354-0800 


Hampstead Lighting 
1150 Alpha Drive, Suite 100 
Alpharetta, GA 30201 

Tel: 404-664-0600 


Henrietta Antony Inc. 
(see Antiques) 


Lenox China Corporation 
(see China/Crystal/Silver) 


Lighting by Design 

5057 Wilshire Boulevard, #190 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 

Tel: 213-933-7281 


Luten Clarey Stern 
(see Furniture) 


Lutron Electronics Co., Inc. 
7200 Suter Road 
Coopersburg, PA 18036-1299 
Tel: 215-282-3800 


Marvin Alexander, Inc. 
315 E. 62nd Street 

New York, NY 10021 
Tel: 212-838-2320 


Nesle Ine. 

151 E. 57th Street 

New York, NY 10022 

Tel: 212-755-0515 

Other Locations: 
Chicago, IL 312-661-1900 
Dallas, TX 214-741-2338 
Denver, CO }03- 744-1676 
Houston, TX T15-S¢ 
Laguna Niguel, CA 
Minneapolis, MN Vy 


San Francisco, CA 


Newmetal Crafts 
812 N. Wells 
Chicago, IL. 60010 
Tel: 312-787-6991 


Niermann Weeks 
(see Furniture) 


Stiffel Co. 

700 N. Kingsbury 
Chicago, IL 60610 
Tel: 312-664-9200 


Wendelighting 
2445 N. Naomi 
Burbank, CA 91504 
Tel: 1-SO00-525-0101 
Other Locations: 


New York, NY 1-800-525-0101 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Adler Billiard Supply 
10100 Aviation Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90045 
Tel: 213-410-9873 


Day Studio- Workshop 
1504 Bryant Street 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
Tel: 415-626-9300 


Design Research Library 
5777 W. Century Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90045 

Tel: 213-641-1000 


Inchbald School of Design 
7 Eaton Gate 


London, England SW1Y 9BA 
Tel: 44-71-730-6969 


Kimball International 
Bosendorfer Pianos 
1000 Royal Street 

P.O. Box 460 

Jasper, IN 47576 

Tel: 812-482-1600 


L.A. Design Concepts 
3811 Alden Drive 

Los Angeles, CA 90048 
Tel: 213-276-2109 


La France Stone & Tile 
(see Floorcoverings) 


Masland Carpets, Inc. 
(see Floorcoverings) 


Mayflower Company 
9998 N. Michigan 
Indianapolis, IN +6206 
Tel: 317-S75- 1000 


Pompeian Studios 
90 Rockledge Road 
Bronxville, NY 10708 
!- 1-S00-457-5595 
gel, Ine. 
WV. 22nd Street 
rk. IL. 60521 


IS6- 7500 
Wa sogart Interior Design, Ine. 
1440 heoman 
Orange. 20006 
Tel: 714-997-5991 


Winnow Coverincs 


The Fabric Solution 
(see Fabrics & Wallcoverings) 


Hunter Douglas Ine. 

2 Park Way & Route 17 South 

Upper Saddle River, NJ 07458 

Tel: 201-327-5200 or 1-S00-444-SS44 


Hunter Douglas Dixie Verticals 
8303 N.W. 54th Street 

Miami, FL 33166 

Tel: 305-594-2961 or 1-800-327-2030 


Hunter Douglas Pleated Shades 
1924 Chespark Drive 

Gastonia, NC 28053 

Tel: 704-S66-9SS1 or 1-SO00- 752-2248 


Hunter Douglas Window Fashions 
One Duette Way 

Broomfield, CO 80020 

Tel: 505-406-1548 or 1-S00-4-DUETTE 


S. Harris & Company 
(see Fabrics & Wallcoverings) 


SM Automatic 

10301 Jefferson Boulevard 
Culver City, CA 90232 
Tel; 213-559-6405 


Velux-America Ine. 
(see Windows) 


Winpows 


Andersen Corporation 
Foot of Fifth Street 
Bayport, MN 55003 
Tel: 612-439-5150 


Eagle Windows 

375 E. Ninth Street 
Dubuque, IA 52001 
Tel: 319-556-2270 


Liesener Wood Window Mfg. Inc. 
413 E. Jackson Street 

San Jose, CA 95112 

Tel: 408-295-3315 


Marvin Windows 
Warroad, MN 56763 
Tel: 1-SO0-346-5128 


Pella/Rolscreen Company 
102 Main Street 

Pella, IA 50219 

Tel: 1-SO00-524-3700 


Velux-America Ine. 
P.O. Box 3268 
Greenwood, SC 29648 
Tel: S03-223-3149 
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RESIDENTIAL SALES COUNCIL 


OF THE REALTORS NATIONAL MARKETING INSTITUTE 
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Buying or selling a home...maybe the 
most significant financial transaction 
you'll ever make. Just how successful 
will you be? 

When you choose a CRS® (Certified 
Residential Specialist), you can feel 
secure. After all, you're working with 
one of the top agents in the business. A 
CRS has completed hours of advanced 
study in listing, selling, investment, 
taxes and more...all required to receive 
the coveted CRS Designation. 

Choose a CRS, a guarantee that you 
have the help of a proven professional. 


For more information write: 


The Residential Sales Council 
430 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60611 
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The City of Bro. 


Where the extraordir 5 [Thomas 





Chippendale inspired a gifted gro. of cabinetmakers t 
create some of the loveliest furniture eve: to be touched 
by a woodcarver’s hands. And where, in turn, Henredon 
found inspiration for Rittenhouse Square. A richly 
detailed collection of beautiful and beautifully functional 
designs for every single room; each table, chair, buffet or 
bed epitomizing the virtuosity of the carver’s art. In lovely 
shells, leaves and flowers; Queen Anne cabriole legs, 
drake’s feet, authentic claw and ball. Executed with 
delicacy and style. ..clean, authoritative craftsmanship. In 
exquisitely worked mahogany and the finest mahogany 
veneers. Discover the incomparable elegance of 
Rittenhouse Square. With the beauty and quality you'd 
expect from Henredon. For your full color catalog, 


send $5.00 to Henredon, Dept. A91, Morganton, North 






Carolina 28655. Or, order = . e 
by MasterCard or Visa by . | 






calling us at 1-800-444-3682. 


Let us hear from you. 
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cover: Hanging above the mantel in the 
dining room of art dealer Kate Ganz’s London 
residence is Portrait of an Elegant Man, circa 
1640, by Venetian artist Girolamo Ferrabosco. 
Photography by Derry Moore. See page 114. 
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42 
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62 


Art Déco Elan in Paris 

A Pied-a-terre Pays Homage to a 1930s Aesthetic 
Interior Design by Serge Royaux ‘ 

Text by Anthony Roberts/Photography by Marina Faust 
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76 


A Manhattan Reformation 

Art and Architecture Enhance a Smart Design for New York Collectors 
Interior Design by Melvin Dwork, AsiD 

Text by Brooks Peters/Photography by Peter Vitale 


Donald Judd’s Swiss Retreat 
The Artist Transforms a Provincial Inn on the Shores of Lake Lucerne 
Text by Nicholas Fox Weber/Photography by Giancarlo Gardin 





90 


An Art Nouveau Treasure in Japan 
The Yaskawa Family’s Meiji-Period Legacy on Kyushu Island 
Text by Carol Lutfy/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 





102 
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82 


ART AND ANTIQUES 


Brookhurst Redux 

Renovating a Georgian Revival Country House by 

Ogden Codman, Jr. 

Interior Design by Kevin McNamara 

Text by Jane Holtz Kay/Photography by Billy Cunningham 


A London Collection 

Kate Ganz’s Italianate Victorian in Ladbroke Grove 
Text by David Sylvester/Photography by Derry Moore 
Country Spirit on the Coast 

A Sun-Washed Setting for Folk Art in California 

Architecture by Mare Appleton of Appleton, Mechur & Associates 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 











Antiques: European Barometers 

Scientific Instruments Graced with Style and Craftsmanship 
Text by Richard Conniff 
American Art Posters 

The Appealing Innovations of Early Graphic Design 
Text by James R. Mellow 





SPECIAL FEATURES 


Before and After: Art for Art’s Sake 

Creating a Complementary Background for an Important 
Contemporary Collection on Park Avenue 

Interior Design by Renny B. Saltzman 

Text by Jeffrey Simpson/Photography by Billy Cunningham 
Architecture: Laurence Booth 

A House on Lake Michigan Takes Its Cue from the Natural Order 
Text by Kurt Andersen/Photography by Tony Soluri 

Historic Houses: Anton Chekhov 
The Russian Writer’s Moscow Residence and Villa on the Black Sea 
Text by Peter Lauritzen/Photography by Kari Haavisto 


Aspen’s Brand Hotel 

The Victorian Gem and Nearby Caribou Club 

Brand Hotel Interior Design by Peter Hans Kunz 
Caribou Club Architecture by Wayne Poulsen 

Text by Gael Greene/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 





watch by Patek Philippe goes 

beyond measuring hours. 
The sheer quality you sense when you 
first place it on your wrist will be a 
memorable experience. 
The elegance and beauty of its ae 
are sure to enhance any , 
occasion. Even the sim- 
ple joy of owning one 
can add something to 
your day. Thats be- 
cause a Patek Philippe 
doesnt just tell you the 
time. 
It tells you something 
about yourself. 





PATEK PHILIPPE 
GENEVE 


For current informative brochures please write t 
Patek Philippe, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 629 (AD), New York NY 10020 
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Colors of hand painted lamps may vary from printed reproduction. 
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COOPER 


Frederick Cooper Inc., 2545 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago, IL 60647 
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ANO PARIS 


Lamp Style No. 5198 Ht. 31” Available through interior designers. © 1991 
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75 Virginia Road, North White Plains, New York 10603 Through architects and interior designers. 
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‘CHRYSANTHEMUM’ SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE 


Authentically William Morris. 


Exclusively Sanderson. 
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Sanderson 





This pattern available in fabric, wallpaper, and tapestry at Sanderson, 979 3rd Ave., N.Y.C., 
Toronto, and showrooms throughout the U.S. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Yes, Westchester houses are beautiful, 
yes, Boca Raton is magnificent, but it 
is the California houses and way of 
life that compelled me to write. Look 
at the imagination displayed in your 
May 1991 issue, from the Roman 
courtyard in Malibu (Architecture: 
Charles Moore”) to the “Cool Oasis in 
the Desert,” Rancho Mirage. As Palm 
Springs is my favorite place, I look at 
the cactuses and the restful setting 
and agree, “You don’t have to wait 
for the afterlife’’—it is a paradise. 
Barbara Berger 
Boca Raton, Florida 


Your cover story in the May 1991 
issue of Architectural Digest (‘‘Archi- 
tecture: Charles Moore”) was partic- 
ularly interesting to me. I was first 
introduced to the work of Charles 
Moore many years ago through his 
designs for houses at Sea Ranch. 
Breaking from tradition, he com- 
bined the visually appealing old barn 
style with striking contemporary 
shapes, setting a new tone for ar- 
chitecture in California. Your article 
on the house in Malibu shows he has 
remained committed to designs with 
ingenuity and integrity. 
Helen Carter 
San Francisco, California 


I was disappointed that you did not 
feature a Bernard Maybeck house in 
your California edition. Maybeck’s 
designs represent a time in our his- 
tory when California architecture in- 
corporated the wild naturalness of 
the West. With tall ceilings, big fire- 
laces, skylights and lots of wood, 
‘beck’s houses were calming and 
with the simple grace that 

1 needs more of today. 
Allen Chung 
Berkeley, California 


lia issue had a greater 
riors than usual. I espe- 
the bright colors and 


playful designs of Billy Al Bengston’s 
house in Venice, which were a re- 
freshing change from the self-con- 
sciousness of some of the more 
“elegant” houses you show. Do we 
have to wait for another special edi- 
tion to see more informal interiors? 
Kate Benton 
Chicago, Illinois 


The May 1991 edition of Architectural 
Digest attests to your commitment to 
excellent prose as well as fine interior 
design. The stories by two of Califor- 
nia’s top writers—T. Coraghessan 
Boyle’s impressions of the California 
landscape (“The Hierarchy of Light’) 
and Herb Caen’s vivid account of 
Lake Tahoe (“Charmed Life at the 
Lake of the Sky”)—were wonderful. 
Tony Ross 
New York, New York 


I wish you would restore forward- 
looking beauty to the homes you fea- 
ture. Since last year you have seemed 
unable to find innovatively furnished 
houses. Why? And why use dark 
countryside houses so excessively? 
Barbara Sherrill 
Inglewood, California 


Each time I move, Architectural Digest 
is packed first. The quality of your 
magazine never fails to uplift my 
spirits, giving me ideas to enrich my 
surroundings. Thank you for provid- 
ing my magic carpet—wall to wall! 
I. Kit Hudson 
Palm Beach, Florida 


I look forward to each issue of Archi- 
tectural Digest. Every article is illumi- 
nating and perfectly photographed to 
reveal the interior design. Interior de- 
sign is an art, and art is the direct 
method of showing what is valid, 
what is good, what is beautiful. I al- 
ways find it in your pages. 

Mario Ribeiro Galvas 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
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ERE SO SURE GEVALIA KAFFE WILL BECOME 
YOUR SWEDISH OBSESSION, THIS ELEGANT 
GIFT IS YOURS JUST FOR TRYING IT. 


Over a century ago, in the port 
of Gavle, Sweden, Victor The- 
odor Engwall started a company 
that led to a most demanding 
search. It became a quest that 
would span generations of Eng- 
walls. Even today they continue 
their obsession to achieve a cof- 
_ fee blend that comes 
as close to perfec- 
tion as possible. 
Today, we invite 
you to share the 
Engwall obsession, 
[ie ToEr-oull starting with a gift: 
the European-style Automatic- 
Drip Coffeemaker. It’s an ideal 
way to enjoy the full, rich flavor 
of Gevalia® Kaffe quickly, sim- 
ply and at its finest. 

The Engwall family would 
have wanted nothing less. For 
they spent years tirelessly roast- 
ing and blending and tasting 
and testing the finest beans from 
the world’s great coffee 
plantations. 

This grand achievement was 
rewarded with Gevalia’s appointment as conte 
purveyor to the Swedish Royal Court- 
an honor we still hold today. 


MAKE GEVALIA 
YOUR OBSESSION. 


Gevalia Kaffe is not sold in stores in the 
U.S. But now you can enjoy it in your home 
or office through the Gevalia Kaffe Import 
Service. 

You may order Gevalia whole bean 
or ground. And if you prefer de- 
caffeinated, prepare for a pleasant 
surprise. 

Gevalia naturally decaffei- 
nated coffee is made 
using a patented pro- 
cess, with the same 
ingredients found in 
sparkling water. So 
caffeine is removed 
naturally while“ 
the magnificent 
flavor of Gevalia 
remains intact. 


a fechness 


a batch of Gevalia is 


vacuum-sealed in half-pound pouches of 
golden foil-whether you order Traditional 
or Decaffeinated. 





Check One: A 
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Charge my: 


YOUR GIFT: 
THE EUROPEAN-STYLE 
COFFEEMAKER 


(RETAIL VALUE $39.95) 


With your Trial Shipment of 
Gevalia Kaffe you will receive 
the high-quality automatic drip 
coffeemaker shown. It’s our way 
of ensuring that you enjoy 
Gevalia at its best. 

The coffeemaker makes up 
to four cups at a time, and has a 
European-style filter cone to 
ensure full flavor even when 
making a single cup. 

The retail value of this 
coffeemaker is $39.95. But it is 
yours as our gift with your Trial 
Shipment (one ee 
pound) of deli- 
cious Gevalia Kaffe, 4 
with the simple 
understanding 
that if after trying it you want 
more, you will get further ship- 
ments through our Import Ser- 
vice. That's how sure we are 
that one taste will make 

Gevalia your Swedish obsession. 
To order, simply complete and return 
the coupon or, for credit card orders, call 


toll free. 1-800-678-2687. 


Complete and mail this coupon to 


| GEVALIA KAFFE IMPORT SERVICE, P.O. BOX 11424, DES MOINES, IA 50336 


(YES, I would like to try one pound of Gevalia Kaffe for $10.00, including shipping and handling, and 
receive with it the European-style Automatic Drip Coffeemaker (retail value $39.95) asa free gift. 

Send me Gevalia Kaffe—two 2 pound packages of the type(s) I indicated below, with the understanding 
that if after trying it want more, I will get further shipments through the Gevalia Kaffe Import Service. 


Traditional Roast Regular 
Traditional Roast Decaffeinated 


Ys lb. Traditional Roast Regular, 2 lb. Decaf. 
LJIMASTERCARD [] VISA LJAMERICAN EXPRESS 





Card Number: 





CODE: 04- 


Please sign here 


Name 
Address 
City 


153882 





Check One: 1 1) Whole Bean 
2 (J Ground 




















(My check is enclosed, payable to Gevalia Kaffe for $10.00. 





Telephone Number ( 


A SWEDISH OBSESSION 


© 1991 Vict. Th. Engwall & Co 


HOW THIS SERVICE WORKS: 1. You must find Gevalia Kaffe pleasing to your taste or you may send a postcard within 10 days after you receive your introductory supply telling us to cancel, and we will send you nothing further 
The Automatic Drip Coffeemaker is yours to keep in any case. 2. Otherwise about one month after you receive your introductory package, you will receive your first standard shipment containing four packages, (1/2 Ib, each) of 
the type(s) you have indicated. Your standard shipment of 4 packages will be sent to you thereafter once every 6 weeks, 3. You will be billed only $4.25 for each package of regular Gevalia Kaffe and $4.75 for each package of 
Decaffeinated. A shipping and handling charge will be added. 4. You agree to pay as soon as you receive each shipment. For those using credit cards, subsequent shipments will also be conveniently billed to your card 

5. The above prices are guaranteed nottorise through January 31, 1992. 6. Youmay change the quantities and type of Gevalia you wantatany time, or cancel the arrangement and receive no further shipments simply by notifying 
us. 7. Limit one membership per household. 8. Offer is open only to residents of Continental U.S., Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Among the highlights of next month's is- 
sue are features on two performers with 
their own well-honed styles, Cher and 
Bobby Short. And though their residences 
couldn't be more different, they serve sim- 
ilar ends. “It's a retreat,” says Cher of her 
adobe perched high in the mountains above Aspen, 
Colorado. “I change all the time, and usually my 
houses reflect what I’m going through.” Short, the 
urbane bard of Manhattan, finds respite 1n a contem- 


Art Déco Elan in Paris 

For Serge Royaux, who is trained in 
both architecture and interior design, 
the two disciplines are indivisible, and 
when a project requires architectural 
solutions, he does the work himself. 
Because of his fascination with clean 
lines and precision in design, the 
sought-after Frenchman is an avid col- 
lector of twenties and thirties art objects and furnishings. 
While he is best known for his Art Déco interiors, he em- 
ploys a variety of styles and is pleased when an inter- 
esting assignment takes him abroad. He is now at work on 
“an extraordinary house in the middle of Caen—with two 
and a half acres of gardens—which we're redecorating in 
eighteenth-century fashion, with eighteenth-century furni- 
ture and contemporary paintings and artwork.” See page 62. 
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Serge Royaux 


A Manhattan Reformation 
“The original space, in a prewar apart- 
ment building overlooking Central 
Park and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, was a series of mostly small rooms, 
so we reconfigured both floors by re- 
moving and moving walls—basically 
changing everything there,” says Mel- 
Dwork of a Manhattan duplex 
ned. Beginning with a clean slate 
onald Sherefkin 
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Melvin Dwork 


apartment that he red 
in the gutted space, h | architect | 
oversaw the installation | ind areas, 


a new staircase and an exei lhe owners, a cou- 
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porary house in the south of France. “I 
play here.in Mougins more than I do in 
New York—I learn things here,” he con- 
fides. “The great thing about my house is 
I can play music as loud as I like and I 
can go to the piano any hour of the day.” 
Also in October, we visit the newly restored Hotel 
Savoy in Moscow. The Savoy, too, has its own style, 
a surprising evocation of prerevolutionary glamour 
that’s dazzling pilgrims from the West. . 


. 
Rigs Route Editor-in-Chief 


ple for whom Dwork has worked twice before, travel fre- 
quently and are active in charities. They sold their house in 
Kings Point, Long Island, when they bought this apart- 
ment, with the goal of enjoying a richer cultural life in the 
city now that their children are grown. They also wanted a 
large space for visiting relatives, for entertaining—and for 
displaying their diverse art collection. See page 70. 


Donald Judd’s Swiss Retreat 

An inn that overlooks Lake Lucerne 
proved a felicitous discovery for artist 
Donald Judd. He first happened upon 
Eichholteren (he has retained the ho- 
tel’s original name) on a 1986 visit to 
Switzerland, where he goes on a regu- 
lar basis to oversee the fabrication of 
his sculpture and furniture. Judd, who 
has long been interested in architecture, has extensively 
reworked his studio/residence in Manhattan and his com- 
pound in Marfa, Texas (see Architectural Digest, August 
1986); at Eichholteren he collaborated with Zurich-based 
architect Adrian Jolles—who has been asked to work on 
his place in Texas as well—to re-create the space. In the 
newly transformed building, which was built in the for- 
ties, Judd’s reliefs are set against textured plaster walls, and 
his chairs and tables—of materials such as Douglas fir and — 
galvanized iron—form a striking juxtaposition to the cha- 
let-style architecture. It is a sensibility that was also evident 
at an exhibition of his sculpture, furniture and architec- 
tural designs earlier this year at the Museum of Applied 
Arts in Vienna. See page 76. 


Donald Judd 


continued on page 20 















Next to hearin’ the chuck iron ring, 
nothin’ sounds better to a cowboy 
than the jingle of his spurs. 


Also available in soft pack. 


A new low tar cigarette. When you want more flavor. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
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Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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continued from page 18 


Before and After: Art for Art’s Sake 
“Wherever you look, there is some- 
thing to catch your eye, whether it be a 
large Roy Lichtenstein painting or a 
small Joseph Cornell box,” says Renny 
B. Saltzman of the Park Avenue apart- 
ment he has redone for a client who 
owns a major collection of modern and 
contemporary art. “I created a soft, 
comfortable background. There is no reason why a con- 
temporary collection should be placed in an extremely 
contemporary and cold setting, with just Art Déco fur- 
niture as accents, for example. I like to mix things and 
use different periods. If you stick strictly to one period, 
it can get very boring. I want my look for the nineties 
to reflect that very freedom to mix things. People should 
be able to collect and enjoy a variety of works and not 
feel constrained.” In Saltzman’s view, a collector’s apart- 
ment is never finished, because, he says, “a true collec- 
tor never stops.” See page 82. 
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Renny B. Saltzman 


An Art Nouveau Treasure in Japan 

Though Western-style houses in Ja- 
pan were common among the upper 
classes toward the end of the Meiji 
period (1868-1912), the Art Nouveau 
Matsumoto mansion, set amid a Japa- 
nese garden on Kyushu Island, still 
comes as something of a surprise. De- 
signed for Kenjiro Matsumoto in 1911 
by noted architect Kingo Tatsuno, the 
grand, half-timbered structure embraces both Eastern and 
Western decoration, from Japanese tapestries and paint- 
ings to Art Nouveau furniture and stained-glass windows. 
Elsewhere on the estate is a traditional Japanese residence 
built in 1903 for Kenjiro Matsumoto’s father, Keiichiro 
Yaskawa. The Yaskawa family has long been a prominent 
force in the region, founding one of its finest technical 
colleges and, in 1916, establishing Yaskawa Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, now a robotics firm. Today, family 
tradition continues with Keiichiro Yaskawa’s grandson. 
Hiroshi Yaskawa, the eighty-eight-year-old honorary chair- 
man of Yaskawa Electric, lives with his wife, Sawako, in 
his own European-style house on the estate. See page 90. 
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Hiroshi and 
Sawako Yaskawa 


Brookhurst Redux 
The owners of Brookhurst, a country 





house in the Berkshires designed by 
Ogden Codman and Francis L. V. 
Hoppin, were rn n-the-wool 
restoration people, ys decorator 
Kevin McNamara, who recently un- 
Kevin McNamara dertook its refurbishment. “But they 
realized what a contribution they 
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could make if they brought it back.” The couple’s interest 
in restoration has extended to the Mount, an adjacent 
property once owned by Edith Wharton, who was a cousin 
of the family for whom Brookhurst was originally built. 
The Mount was also designed by Codman and Hoppin, 
and the husband is on the board of the restoration commit- 
tee. While the Brookhurst project was “a lot more compli- 
cated than we thought,” the wife says, the result is an ideal 
retreat for the couple and their guests. “They have season 
tickets to Tanglewood, and Berkshire and Williamstown 
are nearby,” McNamara says. “Last year they held recep- 
tions at the house for Tanglewood and Berkshire, and the 
ski slopes aren’t far away, so there’s something to do all 
year round.” See page 102. 


Architecture: Laurence Booth 

“We developed a layout for the house 
by simply walking around the site,” 
says Chicago architect Laurence Booth, 
describing the approach he took with 
his client in designing a residence that 
has Lake Michigan on one side and a 
meadow on the other. “It was a much 
freer way of creating, more experimen- 
tal than conceptual. We used folding chairs so that the 
client could sit down and imagine where he might be do- 
ing something at any given time.” Booth’s architecture dis- 
plays a distillation of many influences, but Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Prairie School concern with reaching out into na- 
ture seems to have the most resonance. Perambulating 
around the pine grove, Booth discovered that the trees had 
been planted in squares. By inserting the house within and 
around the geometrically arranged pines, he was able to 
lend it an air of modernism. “Coming from Chicago’s 
architectural environment, I still find the poetry of the 
grid compelling,” he says. See page 108. 


Laurence Booth 


A London Collection 

Art has always played a large role in 
dealer Kate Ganz’s life. She recalls that 
her parents, Victor and Sally Ganz, re- 
nowned collectors of modern art, took 
her on her first visit to the Louvre 
when she was just seven years old. 
Through the years, her particular fo- 
cus came to be Italian artists of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It started at an early 
age, and, says Ganz, “it was all because of Leo Steinberg,” a 
prominent art history professor—at Hunter College and la- 
ter at the University of Pennsylvania—with a reputation as 
a charismatic speaker. “When I was twelve I used to listen 
to him talking in the kitchen about Baroque architecture. I 
was inspired.” Another source of inspiration has been her 
Italianate Victorian residence in the Ladbroke Grove area 


Kate Ganz 


continued on page 22 
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continued from page 20 


of London, which is set at the juncture of two communal 
gardens. The house captivated her as soon as she saw it, 
she says—it was full of surprises. See page 114. 


Aspen’s Brand Hotel 

“What's really interesting about Har- 
ley Baldwin is that he has imagination 
and he gets things done—and_ he’s 
very interested in preservation,” says 
Peter Hans Kunz, the interior designer 
of Baldwin’s Brand Building in Aspen, 
Colorado, which contains a hotel and 
commercial space. Kunz, who studied 
architecture at the University of Vir- 
ginia and historic preservation at Co- 
lumbia, began his career working for 
Mark Hampton before opening his 
own firm in 1984. The hotel and the 
private Caribou Club, which had as its 
architect Wayne Poulsen, appeal to a 
clientele seeking both privacy and per- 
sonal attention. “You don’t have to ski 
at all—you can be completely dissolute or just relax and 
read a book and have dinner brought to you,” Baldwin 
says. “Or if you prefer, you can head to the gym, work out 





PAUL BEIRNE 


Peter Hans Kunz 
Wayne Poulsen 
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with a private trainer, ski for six hours and then dance all 
night at the Caribou Club. In other words, you can turn up 
the volume as much as you want.” See page 132. 


Country Spirit on the Coast 

When architect Marc Appleton first 
saw the residence a folk art collector 
had acquired in Santa Barbara, it struck 
him as unpromising at best: “It was an 
ugly box with flat roofs and low ceil- 
ings,” he recalls. Still, the owner real- 
ized its potential—a country house by 
the sea. “I wanted it to settle into its 
surroundings,” she says. Today, the light-filled space is 
bounded by wood decks and French doors that open onto 
ocean views and a garden flourishing with lavender, jas- 
mine, and lemon and sycamore trees. Inside, early Califor- 
nia plein air paintings are displayed alongside a wealth 
of folk art treasures, including a group of nineteenth-cen- 
tury shorebird decoys, a pair of circa 1900 cat andirons cut 
from sheet metal and a circa 1920 painting of a cat on barn 
siding. Appleton, who recently completed a large mixed- 
use development on the Venice boardwalk, explains, “We 
had to work around the structure to get what we wanted, 
to open it up to the light and the view.” See page 140.0 


Marc Appleton 


stained glass ceiling domes; 
marble and wood mantels; fine 
furniture & decorative arts; 
complete interiors; backbars 
and saloon decor; carousel 
horses; barber chairs; classic 
cars; jukeboxes & 50’s 
& 60’s memorabilia. 
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Kurt ANDERSEN is an architecture critic and 
editor of Spy magazine. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Hype 
and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is at 
work on the biography of Leland Hayward. 


ANN E. BERMAN, formerly a paintings special- 
ist at Christie’s, writes on the arts. 


RICHARD CONNIFF is a writer and frequent 
contributor to Time and Smithsonian maga- 
zines. He is the author of Irish Walls, a book 
on Ireland’s countryside. 


GAEL GREENE is a writer and a contributing 
editor for New York magazine. 


JANE Ho tz Kay is the author of Lost Boston 
and Preserving New England. She is the ar- 
chitecture critic for The Nation and writes 
on design for The New York Times. 


Rocer G. KENNEDY, the director of the Na- 
tional Museum of American History at the 
Smithsonian Institution, has written a num- 


CONTRIBUTORS 


ber of books, including Architecture, Men, 
Women and Money and Orders from France. 
He is the writer and host for the Discovery 
Channel programs Rediscovering America, 
based on his most recent book, and The 
Smithsonian Presents Invention. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer who lives in London. 


Perer LAURITZEN, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Palaces of 
Venice, Villas of the Veneto and Venice Pre- 
served, among other books. 


Carot Lutry, an American journalist based in 
Tokyo, writes frequently on architecture. 


James R. MELLOw is the author of Charmed 
Circle: Gertrude Stein & Company and Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne in His Times, for which he won 
the 1983 National Book Award. His biogra- 
phy of Ernest Hemingway will be published 
by Houghton Mifflin early next year, and he 
is now writing a book on the photographer 
Walker Evans for Atheneum. 


Brooks Peters is a freelance writer who lives 
in New York. 


ANTHONY Roberts is a poet, translator. and 
writer who has lived in France for twenty 
years. He has published two volumes of 
poetry and is currently working on a novel. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON is a writer, historian and 
Architectural Digest contributing editor. His 
books include The Way Life Was, The Ameri- 


“= can Family and The Hudson River 1850-1918. 


He is working on Intellectual Life in America. 


Davib SYLVESTER, an art critic based in Lon- 
don, is the author of The Brutality of Fact: 
Interviews with Francis Bacon. His monograph 
on René Magritte will appear in the spring, 
along with the first of five volumes of his 
catalogue raisonné for the artist. 


SARAH WALDEN, a restorer of paintings at the 
Louvre, is the author of The Ravished Image. 
Whistler's Mother will be published by 
Grove Weidenfeld in the spring. 


NicHOLas Fox WEBER is the executive director 
of the Josef Albers Foundation and the au- 
thor of The Art of Babar. His most recent 
book, Patron Saints, will appear next spring. 











The greatest 


apartment salesman 


of our time 


To most of us, William Shakespeare is 
the quintessential playwright. 

But when the Ballard Realty Company 
of Montgomery, Alabama, needed ten- 
ants for anew apartment complex, Mr. 
Shakespeare proved to be a top-notch 
salesman as well. With every signed lease, 
Ballard Realty offered a free membership 
to the Alabama Shakespeare Festival. 
Soon, over 80% of the company’s units 
were leased before construction was even 
completed. 

ationwide, small and medium-sized 
businesses, like Ballard Realty, are discov- 
ering what blue-chippers have known for 
years: that the arts can help create a posi- 
tive public image, increase a company’s 
visibility and improve sales. 

For information on how your company 
can benefit through a partnership with the 
arts, contact the Business Committee for 
the Arts, Inc., 1775 Broadway, Suite 510, 
New York, New York 10019, or call (212) 
664-0600. 

It may just be the factor that decides 
whether this year’s sales Hi 


goals are to be or not to be. 
This advertisement prepared as a public service by Ogilvy & Mather. 
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ROGER G. KENNEDY: BENJAMIN LATROBE 


Architect of a Young Nation’s Neoclassical Spirit 


ONE LONG ROMANCE was cooling. For 
twenty years, Frenchmen and Ameri- 
cans had enjoyed the affectionate 
feelings that result when success en- 
sues from common endeavor. Those 
feelings are intensified when the suc- 
cess is a noble cause. 

From 1778 until about 1798, French 
architects, town planners and pastry 
cooks, garden designers and furniture 
makers, silversmiths, ice-cream mak- 
ers and drillmasters, fortress builders, 
cartographers, philosophers, bota- 
nists and dancing masters had had 
the run of a new country resolved 
upon being anything but English. 
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After the American Revolution 
had been under way for three years, 
aristocratic and monarchic France 
converted the revolt of thirteen out of 
the fifteen English colonies in North 
America into a world war and drew 
Spain and Holland into cobelliger- 
ency against the British. Young and 
idealistic noblemen such as the mar- 
quis de Lafayette were given their 
first military experience as they led 
ragged bands of American militia 
against other ragged bands of Ameri- 
can militia and, from time to time, 
against British regulars as well. At 
Yorktown in 1781, there were three 
times as many Frenchmen under 
arms as there were Americans. At 


in 1803 Latrobe succeeded George Hadfield as 
designer of the Capitol, which Jefferson called 
“the first temple dedicated to the sovereignty 
of the people.” LEFT: Latrobe’s redesign of 
the Senate chambers featured a skylighted 
dome. RIGHT: The chambers reflect his atten- 
tion to craftsmanship and quality of materi- 
als. BELOW: A drawing of the Capitol before 
1812 includes Latrobe’s proposed propylaea. 








“I have devoted the best years of my life to 
the public,” architect Benjamin Henry Latrobe 
wrote to President James Madison in 1815. 
ABOVE: His portrait, by Charles Willson Peale. 








continued on page 28 
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Architect of a Young Nation’s Neoclassical Spirit 
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ABOVE: John Lewis Krimmel’s circa 1812 
painting Fourth of July in Centre Square cele- 
brated the innovative Philadelphia Water- 
works, a water system Latrobe constructed 
that employed steam engines. The building’s 
simple geometric structure was enhanced 
with a dome and refined classical details. 
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RIGHT: A drawing for the Decatur House in 
Washington, D.C. Central to the design is the 
vestibule, which unites three dominant geo- 
metric forms. BELOW: Arlington House was 
completed in 1817 by George Hadfield, an- 
other strong proponent of Neoclassicism. It is 
a residential homage to George Washington. 
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the other great success of the allies in 
that year, the capture of the Brit- 
ish garrison at Pensacola, there were 
hardly any Americans present at all. 
The allies carried the day, and George 
Washington expressed his profound 
thanks to the Bourbon kings of 


~ France and Spain. 


The romance survived the collapse 
of an effort by men like Lafayette to 
establish a constitutional monarchy 
in France. It survived a bloody social 
revolution culminating in the decapi- 
tation of the king who had led the 
pro-American alliance. By the time 
Louis XVI was beheaded, so many 


DECATUR HOUSE, NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


French architects were available in 
the United States that all important 
public commissions were in their 
hands. Parts of New York City, then 
the national capital, came to look as if 
they were in a stuccoed, glassy, Neo- 
classical French town. Major Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant remodeled an old 
building into Federal Hall, the first 
capitol of the United States, where 
George Washington took his presi- 
dential oath of office. 

The brothers Charles and Joseph 
Francois Mangin created the first 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on Mulberry 
Street; the Park, New York’s first 
great theater; and its first peniten- 
tiary. Joseph Francois Mangin was the 
most significant force in the design of 
the finest building created in the Eu- 
ropean colonies until that point: New 
York’s superb city hall. Pierre Pha- 
roux commenced a series of mansions, 





continued on page 30 
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garden designs and town plans for 
the Hudson Valley and the shores of 
Lake Ontario, while applying trench 
engineering skills to the early stages 
of what later became the Erie Canal. 

Then the focus shifted to the new 
city of Washingtori, which in the 1790s 
was largely French. L’Enfant laid out 
its plan on the footprint of Versailles. 
Etienne Hallet, having won a compe- 
tition for a hotel in New York, won 
another for the national Capitol. 

More was to come, it seemed, but 
the romance could not last. The mer- 
chants of the west of France resumed 
their efforts to control the production 
of sugar in the West Indies and the 
lucrative slave trade that went with 
it. They faced not only their British 
competitors but the eager captains of 
New England as well. And a new fac- 
tor appeared: The blacks of Haiti took 
seriously the Rights of Man and the 
lessons of the American Revolution, 
in which some of them had seen ser- 
vice. They cast off their French mas- 
ters, declared themselves free and 
sought an American alliance. Aid 
came their way in a rush of Federal- 
ist and mercantile enthusiasm; the 
United States fleet went into action 
supplying the armies of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, blasting away at his 
enemies and blockading ports held 
against him. 

The French responded by going to 
war against the Americans and Tous- 
saint L‘Ouverture. War was formally 
declared by the governors of their is- 
lands in the West Indies, and French 
naval vessels treated it as if declared. 
Battles at sea ensued. President John 
Adams called it a “quasi war.” 

French architects and officers were 
no longer quite so welcome. Seditious 
Jacobins, such as “Citizen” Genet 
intervened in American politic d 
offered commissions to Ameri: 
ficers to fight French battles . 
the Spaniards, on North Am 
soil. It was understandable that ¢ 
public buildings were no longer s 
readily entrusted to French designers 
By the time of the death of Pharoux, 
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in the fall of 1795, the romance was. 


cool indeed. 

But there was no overwhelming 
rush to embrace, once again, a de- 
pendence upon the British fleet or 
upon British architects. A vacuum ap- 
peared; it was not acceptable to use 
the French for public buildings, and 
nobody wanted an English architect 
to remind us of a colonial past re- 
cently cast off. The best of our few 
homegrown architects and artists had 
been Tory or expatriate—Peter Harri- 
son, Gabriel Manigault, John Single- 
ton Copley and Benjamin West. We 
needed Englishmen who were not 
too English. 

That winter two young architects 
arrived in the United States, both 
speaking English with strange ac- 
cents and both estranged from En- 
gland. Benjamin Henry Latrobe said 
he was more French than English, 
and signed himself often as “’B. 
Henry Latrobe Boneval,” or just “Bon- 
eval.” His surname was French, his 
ancestors had lived in Ireland, and 
while he was born in Yorkshire, his 
youth had been spent in Germany 


Within the Capitol the 
full range of Latrobe’s 
powers is revealed. 


and his adult education was largely 
in Italy. He had been bankrupted in 
England, his wife had died, and his 
children were taken from him on the 
grounds that he could not act as a 
proper father. 

George Hadfield was born in Flor- 
ence, educated in Rome, and for a few 
years in London had lived on the 
uncomfortable edge of the Prince of 
\aloc’s cruel and raffish circle. He 

been blackballed from the 
Club of London. 
they made Washington 
volitan, Neoclassical city, 
gral > of the red-brick-and- 


white-trim style Thomas Jefferson re- 
garded as demeaningly Colonial—that 
is to say, the style of Williamsburg. 
First Hadfield took over the pro- 
cess of bringing order to the hodge- 
podge of designs for the Capitol 
created by Hallet and a West Indian 


‘physician-architect, William Thorn- 


ton. Latrobe succeeded him in that 
thankless job, and succeeded, as well, 
to the Irish-accented designs suggest- 
ed for that building and the White 
House by James Hoban. Hoban also 
brought a bit of Dublin to the nation 
in his design for the first Bank of 
the United States—very un-English. 

After being displaced from the 
Capitol project, Hadfield presented 
the Greek Revival to the nation with 
his designs for Arlington House, 
slowly made tangible between 1802 
and 1817. It was a residential reli- 
quary for the mementos of George 
Washington. It was also the symbol, 
on its hill overlooking Mr. Jefferson’s 
city, of the presence of another point 
of view, that of the Federalists. When 
the city council fell into Federalist 
hands, Hadfield also got the largest 
commission in town: city hall (now 
the District Court House). 

The city hall was going up be- 
tween 1817 and 1821, though it was 
not finished until 1850, and eclipsed 
the still incomplete work on Latrobe’s 
Capitol. That proceeded with agoniz- 
ing slowness, and in 1814, the British 
purposefully burned out what had 
been done. They also put to the torch 
Hoban and Latrobe’s White House; 
many people think it has that name 
because it was given a coat of white 
stucco to cover the smoke stains. 

Latrobe managed to give America 
its first taste of Gothic Revival, with 
two churches in that style in the 
Washington area, a bank in Phila- 
delphia and a villa in the suburbs 
of the Quaker town, but his style re- 
mained, in general, steadfastly “Athe- 
nian,” by which he meant Neoclassical. 

As one stands in Lafayette Square, 
amid the protesters and tourists, one 
is surrounded by the spirit of Latrobe, 
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this strange man without a country 
who became a passionate American 
patriot. There is Decatur House on 
one corner, his only complete resi- 
dential legacy (Riversdale in College 
Park, Maryland, and Adena, south of 
Columbus, Ohio, are close approxi- 
mations of his intentions—and it is 
possible that the Pope House in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, may be restored 
to his initial specifications). Across 
the way is St. John’s Church, with a 
non-Latrobian portico but a transept 
much as he wanted it. The White 
House, as we see it, has his portico, 
not Hoban’s flat Dublin-style facade, 
and we can imagine what the view 
would be of the Capitol if Andrew 
Jackson had not decreed that the 
Treasury Building not be interposed. 

It is within the Capitol building 
that the full range of Latrobe’s pow- 
ers is revealed, and with it, the 
fullest sense of the elegance of Neo- 
classical Washington. The chambers 
for the Senate and the Supreme Court 
have been restored to the condition 
in which he left them. And the most 
beguiling space in the city is the 
staircase by which senators and con- 
gressmen would rise from the car- 
riage entrance, in 1820, to ascend, to 
mingle together and with their con- 
stituents. It is not a vast, baroque pro- 
cessional way, like the stair halls of 
the Paris Opéra or the Library of 
Congress. Nor is it cramped and al- 
most apologetic, like that of the 
White House (of course, important 
guests were meant to come in the 
front door, anyway). It is a comfort- 
able, republican staircase, the sort 
of place where John Quincy Adams 
might linger to exchange a bit of gos- 
sip with James Madison, with Henry 
Clay or with Latrobe himself. 

One could justly say that the array 
of Mussolinian, twentieth-century 
superclassical hives for bureaucrats 
that lines L’Enfant’s great avenues 
has deprived the city of its Latrobian- 
Jeffersonian scale. But they are not 
bad, and they are much better than 

night have existed were there 
“ht ‘imits nor the forma- 


tive presences of Jefferson, Latrobe 
and Hadfield. In the 1970s and 1980s, 
skillful architects kept the scale rea- 
sonably respectful to pedestrians, and 
one can admire the subtle ways in 
which they have managed to encase 


maximum square footage within mini- 
‘mum intrusiveness. 


But to find the world as it was, to 
experience what Jefferson, aided by 
Dr. Thornton and Latrobe, had in 
mind, one has to journey to Char- 
lottesville. There, at the University of 


Virginia, is Latrobe’s Washington as — 


it might have been, not in detail but 
in spirit. There are arcades to shelter 


us from American extremes of cli- — 


mate and Franco-Palladian proto- 
types to shelter us from American 
extremes of fashion. The lineup of in- 
structive examples along the sides of 
the “lawn” gave three generations a 
thorough grounding in the virtues of 
tradition, but without deadening an- 
tiquarian insistence upon repeating 
any classical precedent too precisely. 
It is one of the curiosities of archi- 
tectural history that George Hadfield 
is not represented there. Jefferson wrote 
his beloved Maria Cosway, who was 
Hadfield’s sister, that after Latrobe’s 
death her brother remained the most 
competent architect in the nation. Yet 
the morose bachelor was never asked 
to help with the university, Jeffer- 
son’s final and consummate contribu- 
tion to the American scene, while the 
genial amateur, Dr. Thornton, was. 
We know quite a lot about Jeffer- 
son, Latrobe and Mrs. Cosway, and 
we know a little about Hadfield as 
well. We know of Latrobe’s admira- 
tion for Hadfield, for he expressed it 
in writing. So did Mrs. Cosway. Per- 
haps it was Jefferson’s silence in the 
matter that led Latrobe, in a moment 
of pique or impertinence, to write to 
the Sage of Monticello about the 
architectural talent he so studiously 
left unused, speaking of George Had- 
field, brazenly, as “Maria Cosway’s 
brother.” A curious way of referring 


to a man who, if the world had been . 
different, might have been the broth- 


er-in-law of the addressee. 0 
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ie 1905, Tiffany's Shell & Thread silver flatware crowned 
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li you came to dinner in 1881, you might have dined with 
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le 1937, Century sterling silver flatware was created in honor 


of Tiffany & Co/s 100th anniversary. Now this superb example 
of Art Deco design has been taken to its beautiful conclusion 
wit the introduction of Century china. The design created for 


nnial now symbolizes the very best of modern living. 
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a. advance the art of tableware design Tiffany reached 
back to its Hampton sterling silver flatware collection created 
in 1934. Its wonderful balance of the modern and the timeless, 


the formal and the practical, is now duplicated in Hampton 


china, satisfying the growing appetite for classic forms. 
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le 1871, Tiffany introduced Audubon sterling flatware, 


inspired by Japanese bird paintings. Now Audubon silver 
is joined by Audubon china, proving that beautiful design 
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THOMAS PRADZYNSKI 














"Au Relais” Oil & acrylic on canvas, 24 x 32 inches 


MAJOR EXHIBITION - SEPTEMBER 21-30, 1991 





Caldwell-Snyder Gallery proudly presents a one-man show of new paintings and limited edition graphics by the modern 

urban realist, Thomas Pradzynski. After numerous successful exhibitions abroad including one-man shows at Tokyo Art 
Expo 1990 and Odakyu Department Store 1991, this will be the artist's first gallery show in the United States in nearly 
two years. Reception for the artist will be held Saturday, September 21, 1991 at 7:00 pm. A preferred guest invitation 


to the reception with photographs and color brochures is available upon request. Call toll free 1-800-788-2787. 
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Herman Miller—Influential Designs of the 1940s and 1950s 


By Ann E. Berman 





“THE COUNTRY WAS at its economic 
peak—there were new materials and 
new freedom for designers. The re- 
sult was good, classic design,” says 
dealer Kim Hostler of House of Style 
in Los Angeles. She is talking about 
the fifties, an underrated design de- 
cade for the United States that pro- 
duced much more than lumbering 
pink Chevrolets and look-alike tract 







HERMAN MILLER ARCHIVES 
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houses. Collectors have been waking 
up to the fact that some of the twen- 
tieth century’s most inspiring furni- 
ture was a product of this period, and 
that the Herman Miller company of 
Zeeland, Michigan, played a very 
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important role. 
At Herman Miller, design giants 
such as Gilbert Rohde, George Nel- ; F , . ; 
Under the aegis of founder D. J. De Pree and design director Gilbert Rohde, 
the Herman Miller furniture company of Zeeland, Michigan, began in 1930 
chi created hundreds of innovative to dedicate its efforts toward the manufacture of high-quality modern furni- 
ture, pieces that were “space saving, utilitarian and multipurpose.” George __ 
Nelson (above, right), who succeeded Rohde in 1946, provided Herman Miller 
with a constant flow of design ideas for some 25 years, bringing to the compa- 
ny gifted designers such as Charles Eames (above, left) and Isamu Noguchi. 


son, Charles Eames and Isamu Nogu- 


pieces that revolutionized the look of 


BELOW: Pair of End Tables, Gilbert Rohde, circa 1941. Wood, leatherette and 
metal; 27” high. Pretzel Armchair and Side Chair, George Nelson, 1958. Lami- 
nated wood; 32” high. Fifty-50, New York. LEFT: Chess Table, Isamu Nogu- 
chi, circa 1947-50. Laminated birch; 24” high. House of Style, Los Angeles. 
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Experts agree it is still very 
much a market in the making. 
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Bold color and simplified, geometric form be- 
came a hallmark of modern design at Herman 
Miller, where many pieces, because of their 
popularity, were produced for years after 
their initial creation. LEFT: Coconut Chair, 
George Nelson, circa 1955-78. Fiberglass, 
chrome-plated steel and vinyl; 36” high. Cof- 
fee Table, Charles Eames, circa 1946-53. Ply- 
_ wood; 34” in diameter. Full House, New York. 


izing in furniture of this period, and 
price levels are definitely on the rise: 
“Prices have been increasing ten to 
twenty percent every two years, de- 
pending on the piece,” says dealer 
Donald Wilsey of Fat Chance in Los 
Angeles. Roger Ellingsworth of Vertu 
in Royal Oak, Michigan, sees the 
market moving even faster: “Over 
the last five years prices have doubled 
or in some cases have even tripled.” 
Although that sounds dramatic, dol- 
lar amounts actually remain rel- 
atively low. Sharp-eyed collectors 
continue to report finds at flea mar- 
kets and swap meets, and the experts 
agree that it is still very much a mar- 





For the rest of us, however, the psychological a the nS ; 
‘. e s recently as 1980, collectors were 
distance of yet another decade was required to predominantly architects, 4a aa 
allow a fresh look at the fifties aesthetic. and artists who had been quietly buy- 


ing Herman Miller furniture for 


American homes and offices. From 
tiny Zeeland came the fresh, sleek 
and biomorphic shapes that epit- 
omize the fifties in America—the 
Eames “potato chip” chair, the modu- 
lar storage unit, the Noguchi coffee 
table and the womblike Nelson Coco- 
nut chair. All but forgotten in the six- 
ties and seventies, Herman Miller 
furniture from the late forties and fif- 
ties is now the focus of a new genera- 
tion of collectors. 

More and more dealers are special- 


Charles Eames was one of the great modern 





designers whose influence would extend far 
beyond Herman Miller furniture. His first 
chair was developed after World War |}! 

“no furniture anywhere was being design 
that wasn’t influenced by it,” said the archi 
tect and designer Eliot Noyes. RIGHT: Chair 
Charles Eames, circa 1948-53. Laminated wood 
and calf hide; 26” high. Fifty-50, New York 
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years. “I liked the shape, the struc- 
ture,” says New York sculptor Peter 
Reginato, explaining why he began 
to collect. “It reminded me of my 
own work.” For the rest of us, how- 
ever, the psychological distance of yet 
another decade was required to al- 
low a fresh look at the fifties aesthetic. 
Today’s younger collectors have no 
memories of that time to obscure 
their appreciation of the design. 
Those who do remember the period 
“took this furniture for granted,” says 
Barbara Jakobson, a New York collec- 
tor who grew up in the forties. “But 
after something lives in the world for 
a certain number of years, it tran- 
scends its own moment in time.” 

Museum exhibitions have helped 
that process along: “The 1986 ‘Ma- 
chine Age’ show organized by the 
Brooklyn Museum really stirred 
things up,” recalls dealer Bill Reed of 
Los Angeles’s Modern Times. “Peo- 
ple came directly from the exhibit to 
my store to buy.” Dealers also men- 
tion “The Cranbrook Vision,” which 
opened at the Metropolitan Museum 
in 1983, “Design Since 1945” at the 
Philadelphia Museum, “High Style” 
at the Whitney in 1985 and “Blue- 
prints for Modern Living” at the Mu- 
seum of Contemporary Art in Los 
Angeles in 1989-90, as well as the 
book Eames Design, which was pub- 
lished in 1989. Each did much to le- 
gitimize the period and to put classic 
Herman Miller furniture in its his- 
torical context. 

Part of that context is the unlikely 
story of Herman Miller itself. Still a 
design leader after more than sixty 
years, the company began as a plod- 
ding, rather unsuccessful purveyor of 
Grand Rapids-style furniture. It was 
close to bankruptcy in 1930 when its 
founder and president, D. J. De Pree, 
gambled on modern design and turned 
the company around. In the follow- 
ing decades the management style of 
the idiosyncratic, churchgoing De 
Pree, built on implicit trust in his de- 
sign talent, made Herman Miller an 
internationally known success story. 
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Gilbert Rohde was De Pree’s first® 


pathfinder. He introduced De Pree 
to the simplicity and practicality of 
modernism and to his own style, 
which bridged the gap between Art 
Déco and the Bauhaus. De Pree was 
skeptical, but even in the midst of the 
Depression Rohde’s sectional sofas 
and innovative storage units sold. 
Two years after Rohde’s death in 
1944, architect George Nelson took 
over as design director, developing 
classics such as the slat bench and 
desks of peerless design and utilitari- 
anism. During Nelson’s twenty-five- 
year tenure, the sculptural wood- 
and-glass furniture of Isamu Noguchi 
was added to the line, and Charles 
Eames joined the company. 

For many collectors, the names 
Eames and Herman Miller are synon- 
ymous, as his genius had a pervasive 
and lasting impact on the company. 
Eames himself had been greatly af- 
fected by an earlier sojourn in Michi- 
gan: In the late thirties he studied and 
taught at the Cranbrook Academy of 
Art, where Eero Saarinen, Florence 
Knoll and other exponents of interna- 


“Prices are higher 
for pieces that stretched 
the imagination—that 
reached into the future.” 


tional modernism traded influences 
and ideas. After joining Herman Mil- 
ler in 1946, Eames and his wife, Ray, 
built on these theories of form and 
function, and also on recent war- 
time technology, as they pioneered 
dozens of new concepts for furniture 
in molded plywood, fiberglass, wire 
and aluminum. 

Although embraced by the intelli- 
gentsia, Eames’s concepts and those 
of the other Herman Miller designers 
sometimes proved too radical for the 
general public. These commercial 
“failures” are most avidly sought af- 
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ter by today’s collectors. “Prices are 
higher for pieces that stretched the 
imagination—that reached into the 
future,” says Linda Gershon of Skank 
World in Los Angeles, “and many of 
those are now rare because they 
weren't produced for long or they ex- 
ist only as prototypes.” 

“The eccentric piece is often most 
interesting to the collector,” confirms 
Rolf Fehlbaum, whose extensive Her- 
man Miller collection is displayed in 
the furniture museum he founded 
near Basel, Switzerland. “It makes a 
point strongly,” he says. Eames’s chil- 
dren’s furniture, for example, with its 
odd marriage of high tech and child- 
ish detail, has become so sought after 
that a single chair may sell for $5,000. 
The biomorphic Noguchi chess table 
is also hot: Only a handful are known. 
to exist, and one was recently on the 
market for $38,000—the top of the 
current Herman Miller price scale. 
Mark McDonald of New York’s Fifty- 
50 gallery mentions the George Nel- 
son “pretzel” chair, which sells for 
approximately $3,000: “They were 
important to the concept of seating 
but were too expensive to make, so 
now they are rare.” 

More common, but still desirable, 
pieces include the sinuous Eames ply- 
wood screen, which sells for between 
$4,500 and $10,000, depending on its 
size, and the Eames storage units, 
“two-stack” or “three-stack,” which sell 
for between $5,000 and $10,000, de- 
pending on their size and condition. 
These mix-and-match pieces of perfo- 
rated metal and dimpled wood were 
a bit much for most of the fifties audi- 
ence. Even today, admits one dealer, 
“you either love them or you don’t.” 
Bill Reed adds, “Any early Gilbert 
Rohde piece is highly collectible, es- 
pecially any prototype that was never 
produced. The Eames ‘wire sofa’ and 
the Nelson Marshmallow sofa of 1956 
are both important and rare.” Indeed, 
a Marshmallow sofa from the estate 
of Robert Mapplethorpe brought 
$13,200 at Christie’s in 1989. How- 
ever, Reed continues, value is based 
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on one other significant variable: 
“Condition counts. Major collectors 
won't touch a piece that’s distorted 
in any way.” 

Some patina of age, however, may 
be a good sign. Collectors should be 
aware that dozens of designs from the 
fifties are still being made at Herman 
Miller, including some versions of 
the Eames “potato chip” chair and 
the famous Eames lounge and otto- 
man. To complicate the market even 
further, the company recently reis- 
sued its long-out-of-production No- 
guchi coffee table and may reissue 
other pieces in the future. Vitra, the 
furniture firm owned by Rolf Fehl- 
baum, has licenses to produce Eames 
and Nelson pieces in Europe and the 
Middle East, and other companies, 
without any sort of license, are 
knocking off Herman Miller designs 
right and left. 

While new and knockoff furniture 
is welcomed as evidence of the prolif- 
eration of good design, it is of no in- 
terest to collectors. They will buy 
only period pieces made when the 
design was new (usually before 
1960). “People have offered me re- 
cent models of Eames chairs,” says 
dealer Michel Hurst of Full House in 
New York, “convinced they have a 
treasure, but of course I don’t want 
them.” One issue is practical: Her- 
man Miller furniture has changed 
over the years because of the new 
production methods and unavailabil- 
ity of materials. ‘Differences between 
old and new,” says James Corcoran, a 
Los Angeles art dealer and collector 
of Eames furniture, “are right there 
in front of you—different woods, dif- 
ferent stuffing and so on.” But his- 
torical authenticity is just as signifi- 
cant: Collectors feel that there is a 
world of difference between an object 
that represents the best of its own pe- 
riod and something newer “in the 
style of.” “If a person only wants a 
look,” says Michael Glatfelter of Mode 
Moderne in Philadelphia, ‘I tell 
them, ‘You're in the wrong place.’ ” 

Continuous production and reissu- 
ing of designs does affect prices for 


certain collectible pieces. “Because ~ 


they are always available, the fifties 
Eames lounges haven't appreciated 
much in value,” says Reed. “A new 
one.costs about three thousand dol- 
lars, and an old one can be had for 


_about two thousand dollars.” Dealers 


note that prices for period pieces 
made by Knoll, the other well-known 
source for fifties design, have not 
risen as quickly as those for Herman 
Miller because so many Knoll pieces 
are still in production. 

For the Herman Miller collector, it 
is obviously key to be able to deter- 
mine when a piece was made and by 
whom it was designed and to know 
its past and current production status. 
Experience sharpens the ability to de- 
tect clues to age and authenticity, 
such as hand finishing, hardware and 
label design, and certain colors and 
materials, but collectors may soon be 
getting some additional help from 
the Herman Miller company itself. 
Deluged with requests, John Berry, 
director of corporate communica- 
tions, says that the company is look- 
ing into ways to ease accessibility of 
information about products that are 
no longer being made. Meanwhile, the 
firm’s own collection of over seven 
hundred pieces has been given to the 
Edsel Ford Design History Center of 
the Henry Ford Museum in Dear- 
born, Michigan, and a consortium of 
twelve other museums around the 
country, creating a core study collec- 
tion for students and collectors. 

Another major exhibition has re- 
cently focused attention on this furni- 
ture and its period. “Design 1935- 
1965: What Modern Was,” organized 
by the Montreal Museum of Deco- 
rative Arts, opened at the IBM Gal- 
lery of Science and Art in New York 
this past February and will travel 
through 1993. This exposure can only 
accelerate the pace of a market that so 
many feel already has a fail-safe in- 
gredient—superb, timeless design. 
“Look around you,” says Hostler. 
“This furniture is simply unmatched 
by anything contemporary. The de- 
signs are consistently great.” 
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Restoration Reveals Secrets of an American Icon 


By Sarah Walden 


THE PAINTING IS the most famous in 
America, familiar to the point of ba- 
nality. Yet James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler’s Arrangement in Grey and 
Black, Portrait of the Artist's Mother 
remains one of the mysteries of art. 
We do not know exactly when, how 
or why Whistler painted it. It is un- 
like any of his previous works, an 
isolated phenomenon without pre- 
cursors or successors. Still more trou- 
bling for today’s art historians, the 
more we reflect on the picture, the 
less sure we are of what it means. 
What does it tell us about Whistler’s 
attitude toward his mother and to- 
ward women in general? Why did the 


James Abbott McNeill Whistler’s Arrangement 
in Grey and Black, Portrait of the Artist's Mother 
posed a unique challenge for Sarah Walden, 
restorer of paintings at the Musée du Louvre. 
“It has changed so much physically since it 
was painted,” she says, “that it is no longer 
easy for us to imagine it as it was when it left 
the artist’s easel.’” BELOW: Before the restora- 
tion. BELOW RIGHT: The portrait today; it is 
now On display at the Musée d’Orsay in Paris. 





artist (not normally a reticent man) 
invariably refuse to discuss it not only 
in public but among friends? And 
why would the most common inter- 
pretation of the portrait today amuse, 
astound or enrage him? 

After spending months alone with 
the painting while I was restoring it 
for the Louvre in Paris, and reading 
every scrap of information I could 
find about its background, I came to 
two basic conclusions. First, our con- 
temporary view of the portrait is a 
greatly impoverished one: Whistler's 
Mother is an infinitely more complex 
and rewarding work than a tired 
glance at a reproduction might sug- 
gest. Second, my research and con- 
servation work convinced me that it 
has changed so much physically since 
it was painted that it is no longer easy 
for us to imagine it as it was when it 
left the artist’s easel. 

What 
enough: a grim, God-fearing, solitary 
old woman, staring at the inevita- 


we see seems obvious 
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“My task was to recapture not only the origi- 
nal colors but the painting’s richly ambiva- 
lent mood,” says Walden, author of The Rav- 
ished Image. Her book Whistler’s Mother will 
be published next spring by Grove Weidenfeld. 
ABOVE: Whistler, in a circa 1875 photograph. 
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bility of death, But is it painted with 
compassion or detachment? With a 
cruel, uncaring, objectivity or with fil- 
ial affection? In the state the portrait 
has come down to us, it is hard to be 
sure. Like people, pictures age, and 
Whistler's Mother has not aged well 
for the very simple reason that the 
artist was a notoriously inadequate 
technician, And since the message of 
the portrait is contained in what the 
artist called its “tonal envelope’ —the 
harmony of color tones he was seek- 
ing, to develop at that stage of his ca- 
reer—any disruption of the delicate 
balance of those tones greatly affects 
our response to the picture. 

Our reading (or misreading) of the 
portrait today is influenced not just 
by its condition but by our modern 
prejudices about everything, from re- 
ligion to women, and the relationship 
between mothers and sons. Just as the 
fineness of the tones has been ob- 
secured by time, so our view of the 
painting has become increasingly 
simplified: To us, Anna Whistler is a 
gaunt, austere, narrow-minded and 
domineering, old lady, To that extent, 
the portrait seems a highly unflatter- 
ing one. The rigid, uncompromising, 
outline of Whistler’s mother makes 
her a figure of almost risible sever- 
ity—-a much-exploited gift to car- 
toonists. But the artist’s motivations 
and the effects he used to convey 
them were far more subtle than they 
appear to us over a century later. 

The record of Whistler's relation- 
ship with his mother is not easily 
encapsulated in contemporary psy- 
chological clichés. To begin with, the 
image of the draconian matriarch 
does not stand up to the facts. In 
retrospect, we are often struck by 
what a doting, indulgent, forgiving 
even permissive—mother she was. 
From his late teens on, young “Jemie” 
Whistler did pretty much as he liked. 

She had always been passionately 


devoted to her oldest and most good- 
looking, son, In elil |, she was 
a tiresomely devoi d she 
compelled her son to end) lily 
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Bible readings as a small boy, But 
the mother who preached to him al- 
so cooed over her frail, curly-haired 
child as he slept; allowed him to live 
the life of a little prince when they 
were in St. Petersburg in his early 
youth; and complained with a sigh 
that she found it impossible to per- 
suade him to put away his drawing, 
and go to bed while it was still light. 

Anna Whistler had understandable 
misgivings about her son’s artistic 
ambitions, and yet it was she who 
gave him the book of Hogarth’s rak- 
ish engravings that first fired his ar- 
tistic imagination, And later in his 
life the mother who would have pre- 
ferred for him the more sedate career 
of architect or clergyman was to take 
a fierce pride in his achievements as a 
painter, The anxious soul who fretted 
from afar while he wasted his time at 
West Point or disported himself in 
Washington gave him his head in the 
end, capitulating with scarcely a mur- 
mur of protest when he left Amer- 
ica to study art in Paris. And later, 
in London, the black-draped old lady 
whom Whistler escorted to church 
and left at the entrance was the same 
woman who overlooked his bohe- 
mian life among his dissolute Chelsea 


Like people, pictures 
age, and Whistler’s 
Mother hasn’t aged well. 


friends. She had learned that her 
son’s religion was his art, and behind 
all the puritan severity, in her prag- 
matic American way, she was sensi- 
ble enough to accept it. “God has 
given him talent,” she once wrote, 
“and it cannot be wrong, to use it.” 
To see Whistler's Mother merely as 
a delayed revolt against parental au- 
thority or as a protest against Anna 
Whistler’s cramping, pietism is to 
misinterpret both the artist and his 
major painting. What was evident in 
he picture was an infinitely richer 


and more positive mixture of emo- 
tions—pathos, devotion, admiration, 
pity, dignity, patriotism and, above 
all, what poet Algernon Swinburne 
called a “tender depth of expression.” 
Fat from seeing, any subversive or re- 


bellious elements in the portrait, poet 
_and artist Dante Gabriel Rossetti saw 


it as “doing good to the times.” 

Whistler painted his mother on 
impulse, at a low point in his career. 
When a fifteen-year-old model failed 
to turn up for a sitting, Whistler was 
plunged into gloom and introspec- 
tion, and suddenly decided to paint 
his mother instead. He may have 
been worried about her health; she 
had been unwell for some time and 
was too tired to model for him stand- 
ing, as he had planned. He was also 
looking, for a new path in his art, 
experimenting with highly precari- 
ous techniques and throwing aside 
centuries of tradition and craftsman- 
ship in Western oil painting in his — 
search for an elusive new harmony. 
The purpose of these experiments 
was to convey mood through exqui- 
sitely refined tonal relationships. 

As originally painted, the portrait 
was so disconcerting that it evoked 
widely varying, responses, One judge 
at the Royal Academy mistook it 
for a black-and-white drawing, and 
hidebound English critics found it 
colorless and dreary. The French 
were more perceptive, detecting an 
enchanting imprecision, a twilight, 
dreamlike quality suggestive of am- 
biguous emotions. Nobody knew 
which school the portrait belonged 
to: Some saw it as Japanese-inspired, 
and only a farsighted few saw any- 
thing, particularly American about it. 
Nobody thought of it as any sort of 
revenge on a repressive mother. 

The extraordinary nuances of tone 
that mystified many critics of the 
time are not nearly so evident today. 
How did the changes come about? 
In his determination to do something 
new and to achieve atmospheric ef- 
fects through flat, finely graduated 
washes of paint, Whistler let his artis- 
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STAIRWORKS, INC. 


PME ye ela oR ole ool 
4 e Your sculptural free standing staircase 
custom designed in fine woods by the foremost 
manufacturer. Our color portfolio of contem- 
porary to classical styles is $2 to PO Box 244, 
Newburyport, MA 01950. (508) 462-7502. 
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Express Music. THE FIRST COM- 
PLETE RECORD STORE IN A CATA- 
LOG. Now you can shop from home for any 





CD, Tape, or Video in print. You will find over 
50,000 Rock, Jazz & Classical titles in the 
world’s largest music catalog. Subscribers get 







our 240-page 1991 Catalog +| Free year of 





‘pdates covering new releases & music 
s plus $50. in merchandise credits. | year 
Jable on your first order 





Cabell 


Architec Digest (212) 297-5421. 
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‘assa, at GLM Communications (212) 947-6790. Or call Jeffrey Petersen, Publisher, 





Arts & Designs of Japan. Hours by 
appointment. Specializing in traditional 
Japanese woodblock prints. Extensive stock, 
subjects and artists illustrated in catalogs fully 
described. Box 22075B, SF, CA 94122. (415) 
759-6233. a. Current catalog (#13), $6.00. b. 
Current plus one earlier catalog, $10.00. 














BALLARD DESIGNS 


Ballard Designs. Home Furnishings 
and decorative accents for the Home 
and Garden. Hand painted furniture, unique 
chairs, table bases, garden statuary, decorative 
plaques, gifts, & more, $3. 
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Bosendorfer Pianos. Why is this the 

ultimate piano? Send $5.00 for a colorful 
48-page brochure tracing the history of 
Bosendorfer and the Vienna of Liszt, Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven and Schubert. 
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Cartier" 


Cartier. Featuring our fall collection of 

e jewelry, watches, china, crystal, silver, and 

a selection of Les Must® de Cartier accessories 
including scarves, leather goods and pens. $8. 


1 Diamond Essence. YOUR BEST 

e ALTERNATIVE TO MINED DIA- 
MONDS Diamond Essence™ masterpieces— 
the best simulated diamonds ever created, set 
in |4KARAT SOLID GOLD, astound diamond 
lovers. Build your very own collection of dis- 
tinctive jewelry. The ones you've always 
wanted for daytime professionalism or 
nighttime elegance. Subscribe to our world of 
versatile, affordable elegance. $3.00 


d. 


IMPORTERS OF FINE STATUARY 


1 Eleganza Ltd. Museum quality 

e reproductions of European sculptural 
masterpieces in bonded marble, terra cotta, 
bronze—statues, figurines, Greek vases, 
frescoes. Hand carved marble also available. 
112 pages. More than 300 affordable items 
illustrated in full color with essays concerning 
each work. A catalog which is an art book 
$6.00. 


Crate & Barrel. One year of the most 
9, interesting cookware, glassware, table- 
ware, china, and accessories in the world. One 
year of the newest products for contempo- 
rary lifestyles. One year of our exciting 
catalogues you've probably been hearing about 
for just $2.00. 


l Doolings of Santa Fe. Combining 

e the folk art of northern New Mexico 
with old world cabinet making techniques, 
Doolings brings you southwestern furniture at 
its finest. Complete color catalogue, $5.00. 
Come,to the source! 


Le Corbusier * Marcel Breuer * Mies Van Der Rohe 


l European Furniture Importers. 
5. Purchase directly from the importer 
and save on modern classics, lacquer dining 
chairs, carved wood chairs and bombe chests. 
European Furniture Importers, 2145 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60612, 
|-800-283-1955. Catalog $3.00. 


Eileen Gray * C.R. Mackintosh * Harry Bertoia 


1 Design Toscano. The nation’s 

e largest collection of Florentine 
inspired classical architectural elements and 
statuary. Our museum-grade creations are 
handcast from minutely detailed molds. We 
offer excellent value on over 800 sculptures, 
columns, pedestals, capitals, table bases and 
brackets, including many designer exclusives 
now available to you. Color catalogue, $6.00. 
1-800-525-0733, ext. 104. 


l Edgar B. Edgar B saves you up to 
e 50% off gallery prices! Choose from a 


large selection of top-quality furniture. The 
Edgar B catalogue is the shop at home 
advantage. $10. 


PAOSCHWAR? 


16 FAO Schwarz. When it comes to 
e fabulous toys, we wrote the book! It's 
the FAO 1991 Ultimate Toy Catalogue—your 
guide to the World of Toys. We'll send you 60 
pages of wonderful child’s play—for kids of all 
ages. $5.00 
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CATALOGUES of DISTINCTION 


AL HIRSCHFELD 


1 Margo Feiden Galleries. The 

e Margo Feiden Galleries presents the 
extraordinary art of Al Hirschfeld at 699 
Madison Avenue (62-63 St.) NYC 10021. (212) 
677-5330. Our beautiful Hirschfeld Folio is 
being offered to you for $3. 


Ceend 


2 Herend Porcelain. The finest 

e collection of porcelain in the world 
presents its full-color, 84-page catalog featuring 
hand-painted dinnerware and tabletop acces- 
sories. $5.00. Available for the first time in 
America is the new, hardcover book titled 
“Herend, The Art of Hungarian Porcelain” for 
$28. This unique book traces Herend’s long, 
exciting history in celebration of its 160th 
anniversary. 


7 Kenneth W. Rendell. The interna 
4. tionally foremost dealer in historical 
letters, documents and manuscripts brings you 
in touch with history. Our catalogue offers the 
finest autograph material in all fields, framed 
with portraits—Presidents, music, art, litera 
ture, business, science, politics. $5 


Needlepoint 


1 Glorafilia. Stunning catalog from 
e England's exciting needlework com- 
pany, featuring kits from their new book 
inspired by romantic Venetian themes and 
glorious 18th Century brocades. Plus two 
other catalogs: Cross-Stitch Rugs 1991 and 
Needlepoint 1990/91. $4 US, $5 Canada. 


THE“ 
HORCHOW 


2 Horchow. The Horchow Home 

e Collection offers the finest in home 
furnishings and the most innovative ideas in 
decorating—the best of everything for you and 
your home. Send $5.50, refundable with your 
first purchase, for a full year’s subscription. 
(Foreign subscriptions, $10.00) 





, Lindal Cedar Homes. Vaulted 

s.« ceilings, dramatic entries, expansive 
decks and award-winning architecture. Ex 
plore it all in the spectacular new 240-page 
Lindal Planbook. Page after full-color page of 
exquisite new homes. One hundred and one 
floor | 996 photographs, unique planning 
grids, and more.-$15,00. Video also available for 
Ti9 95S t: ANS 


SINCE 1861 


San Francisco's most extraordinary store! 


l Gump’s. The latest Gump's Gift 
e Book offers a rare, unique and 


imaginative selection of holiday gift ideas. 
Discover superb home decor, china, crystal, 
silver, collectibles, jewelry, and fashion. Many 
exclusive designs and affordable ‘finds’ selected 
from all over the world. A year's subscription, 
$5. 


Famous for original designs in silver and 
gold, emphasizing the classic from traditional 
to contemporary. Belts in harness leather, 
lizard or alligator. Catalog $4. 1-800-545-2056 
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James Reid, Ltd. 


Santa Fe 
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7 Madeleine Fashions. Experience the 

eGreat Feeling of European Fashion. 
MADELEINE, Europe's premier source for 
exquisite feminine fashions offers you options 
available nowhere else—in no other catalog, 
no retail store! American Edition $3 
(refundable). 
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McGUIRE FURNITURE PORTFOLIO 


collection of the premier rattan furniture designs 
Also shown are designs from the seven McGuire 
Special Collections: Bamboo Tables, Solid Teak, 

Onental Hardwood, Cane Wicker, Palasan, 


Zambales Peel, Suga Cage. Price: $10.00. 
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SELECT 
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2 Papier Deux. European fine writing, 
e gift wrapping, and other products 


made from paper. Note cards, post cards, 
folders, decorative boxes, accessories. Magnif- 
icent color palettes and designs, including our 
own PAPIER DEUX lines. We offer grace, style, 
ingenuity, enchantment and imagination in the 
finest quality paper items available anywhere. 
Catalogue $3.00. 
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THE CLEAREST FORM OF EXPRESSION 
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Steuben. Given by U.S. Presidents 
4 e for over forty years, Steuben crystal is 
a gift of uncompromising standards. Our skilled 
designers and craftspeople combine elements 
of nature with the artistry of man to create 
exceptional objects to give, use or collect. 
Prices from $150. New 1992 Catalogue, $8.00 
(credited to first purchase). 
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100 page book, 145 color pictures featuring our classic 
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METROPOLITAN 
WB AONt 
OF ART 


2 The Metropolitan Museum of 
e Art. Discover the perfect Christmas 
present from the Metropolitan Museum in our 
new |44-page catalogue. Jewelry, decorative 
works of art, prints, art books, Christmas cards, 
children's presents, and more. Catalogue, 


$1.00. 


Renovator’s Supply. Send for our 
4 e FREE color catalog jammed with 
thousands of unique items you won't want to 
miss, at fantastic savings! Solid brass lighting 
fixtures, china sinks, brass & chrome faucets, 
solid brass door & cabinet hardware, wall- 
plates, and MORE! We've got it all! We 
manufacture in our New England factory and 
we guarantee your satisfaction. Get your FREE 
catalog today. 


WinterSilks 


WinterSilks. WinterSilks’ catalog 
4 e offers men’s and women’s silk long 
johns, silk turtlenecks, silk sweaters and many 
exclusive silk fashions at 10-40% off normal 
retail. Fully guaranteed! One year subscription, 
FREE! 








28 Neiman Marcus. All your holiday 
® 


fantasies come to life in the new 199 
NEIMAN MARCUS Christmas Book. Over 
100 colorful pages, including another outra- 
geous “His & Hers” gift. Send $6.50, applicable 
toward your first credit purchase from the 
Christmas Book. (Foreign copy, $15.00.) 







Steinway & Sons. The piano 
4 e chosen by 90% of the world’s per- 
forming artists. An extraordinary musical 
instrument and enduring investment, hand- 
made without compromise since 1853. Color 
brochure $5.00. 


ms 


WORLDs WIDE+ GAMES 


EXCEPTIONAL HANDCRAFTED GAMES TO GILE OR TREASURE 


World Wide Games. Art & artifice 
4 e in superbly-crafted, thought provok- 
ing games, puzzles, etc.: 3-dimensional Palladian 
puzzle, miniature Zen Rock garden, fascinating 
architectural constructions. Many more 
uniquely decorative gifts. Full-color catalog $2. 


Should the reply envelope be missing, please complete the order form on the next page. 
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If our reply envelope is missing, please use 
this form for ordering your Catalogues of 
Distinction. Indicate how many of each 
catalogue you want. Numbers coordi- 
nate with those in the individual com- 
pany’s offer. 


ee a 56100 IG S5:00 
Ib. $10.00 ______ 20a. $5.00 
= 2, $3100 _____ 20b. $28.00 
2.00 Se 2 iar $5150 
4553100 _____ 2Ib. $10.00 
ae 5552.00 22. $4.00 
ee 600, | 223555100 
7. 500 ez aan pil 5100 
___ 8. $8.00 ee 2 4bi (9195 
ee 92100 2 Sys 00 
05 S600) enn 26-8 0100 
A ilpsi00 7, ESIC) 
2 oO Se 28a se 0 
3) O00 eee ZOD en /5100 
= = Sh4S6 00m 2952 23100 
= NS SSI00F 22222930) Free 
SG S500 eb 500 
ToS 00 ets ero O0 
= -18ar $400) 2 38ierree 
SB b S500 8452/00 


Enclosed is $ for the priced items. 
plus $1.25 for postage/handling. 


Total $ (Send check or money 
order payable to Architectural Digest. ) 








Address request to Architectural Digest 
Catalogues of Distinction. ATTN: 
Reader Service Dept., P.O. Box 
1727, Sandusky, OH 44870-1727 


Name 





Address 





City 


State Zip 


Offer good in U.S. and Canada only. 
Orders cannot be accepted after 





December 20, 1991. Allow 6 weeks oy 


for delivery. 
Each brochure will arrive under separate 


cover—directly from the companies — 


listed in the offer. 
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RETHINKING WHISTLER’S MOTHER 





Restoration Reveals Secrets of an American Icon 
continued from page 44 


tic imagination run ahead of his tech= 


nique. Not only did he thin his paint 
with dangerously unstable diluents, 
he did something nobody had done 
before: He applied it to a nearly un- 
primed, raw canvas. 

The initial effect of Whistler’s tech- 
nique must have been dramatic. The 
black tones that dominate the picture 
would have had a lustrous, velvety 
quality when the work was first com- 
pleted. But as the overthinned paint 
sank into the underprimed canvas, 
the dark areas began to lose their vi- 
brancy. As a result, the painting’s 
tonal balance was slowly destroyed. 
One discerning French critic had re- 
marked that the portrait had the ethe- 
real quality of someone glimpsed 
through a veil. But as the dark parts 
receded, so the careful gradations 
between the grays and whites—es- 
pecially the stark white bonnet and 
handkerchief—became enfeebled, 
and the figure of the mother fell back 
into a stern, dull silhouette. 

Whistler himself knew the por- 
trait was his masterpiece. When he saw 
what was happening to the picture, 
he made things worse by the cavalier 
practice of “oiling out” the canvas— 
simply adding layer after layer of oil 
laced with ever more dubious addi- 
tives in an attempt to give new life to 
his tones. The effect, over time, was 
the opposite: As fast as the new oil 
was applied, the thirsty canvas drank 
it in; the blacks became more opaque 
and the magical “tonal envelope” 
was lost. By the time it reached the 
Louvre in 1926, after thirty-five years 
in the Musée du Luxembourg, and 
gorged with further layers of varnish, 
the painting must have looked dis- 
mally sallow. Wrapped in a lugubri- 
ous, yellow-brown shroud, it was by 
then only a ghost of the real Whis- 
tler’s Mother. 

The notion that the cleaning of pic- 
tures is simply a matter of removing, 
old, discolored varnish and retouch- 
ings is attractively simple. Unfor- 
tunately, even for today’s restorer, 
equipped with modern technology, it 
applies to very few paintings. Whis- 


tler’s portrait is a perfect example of 
how hard it can be to recover the art- 
ist’s intentions. Not only had the col- 
ors sunk irretrievably into the canvas, 
the.endless additions of oil and var- 
nish had coalesced inextricably with 


_What remained of the paint. Merely 


cleaning away as much as would 
come off wasn’t the answer. A few 
simple tests showed that such an ap- 
proach would have had catastrophic 
results for the picture as a whole. 
Removing the incrustations of oil 
and varnish on the skirt would not 
revive the black pigment that had 
sunk with the varnish into the can- 
vas itself. The background had stood 
up to the ravages of time much bet- 
ter, because the lead-white pigment 
mixed into the grays made them 
more resistant to change. But to clean 
the wall as far as was safe only would 
have accentuated the opacity of the 
skirt. And while bringing the bonnet 


and the handkerchief back to the star- 


tling white original would have eas- 
ily drawn gasps of admiration from 
the public, the effect on the tonal 
equilibrium of the picture would 
have been quite damaging: They 
would have stood out in a way Whis- 
tler never intended, like lighthouses 
against a gray sea. 

In restoration, maximum faithful- 
ness to the artist’s intentions often 
means minimal interference with the 
picture. And minimal interference 
takes more time and care than a radi- 
cal approach to conservation. I dread 
to recall how much time I spent 
poring over the skirt, centimeter by 
centimeter, trying to recover some 
semblance of the original transpar- 
ency and velvety luminosity, or in 
adjusting worn or overpainted areas 
of the picture to fit in with the whole. 

My aim was not simply to brighten 
up a dour and dilapidated portrait. I 
wanted to do whatever I could to re- 
store some of the rich aesthetic and — 
emotional dimensions to an Ameri- 
can masterpiece that is too often inter- 
preted as something not far removed 
from a caricature. It is for others to 
decide how far I have succeeded.O 





ROCHE-BOBOIS: 
fw lee Mila I) Ns, 


At Roche-Bobois, discover that rare find: the exceptional 

piece of furniture that gives a new dimension to your interior... 
For our and blends perfectly with your prized possessions. 
pee The Image sofa is the newest addition to our collection of 
5-page catalog, pe 2 . a 
eee ; contemporary classics. Shown here in rare, full grain buffalo 
please send $10 to ae : i 3 a 
Roche-Bobois (Dept. leather, aniline-dyed in a vibrant paprika color. A wide range of 
SI1). 183 Madison textures and colors of leather is available. 


Avenue. New York, NY Ask your dealer for the Special Edition introductory price. 
10016 (reimbursed with 


your first purchase). 


NEW YORK - BEVERLY HILLS- BIRMINGHAM, MI- BOSTON - CHICAGO - COLUMBUS, OH- DENVER - HARTFORD/CANTON - HOUSTON- LA JOLLA - MIAMI- MINNEAPOLIS - MONTREAL - PALM BEACH 
PARAMUS - PHILADELPHIA - QUEBEC -ROSLYN HEIGHTS, NY - SAN FRANCISCO - SCARSDALE - SCOTTSDALE - SEATTLE -SOUTHPORT, CT - TORONTO - VANCOUVER BC - WASHINGTON DC WINNETKA, IL 
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Image 3-seat sofa. Created by Hans Hopfer. 


THROUGH OUR EXCLUSIVE STORES AND THROUGH THE TRADE IN THE USA AND CANADA 


PARIS + LONDON ~- BRUSSELS + GENEVA - ATHENS + BARCELONA + ROTTERDAM + MEXICO + BUENOS AIRES + TOKYO 
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Visiting a Pre-Raphaelite Shrine in Scotland 


By Elizabeth Lambert 


RIGHT: In the 19th century, Scot- 
land’s Penkill Castle was a favorite 
haunt of painters and poets such as 
William Morris and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti and his sister Christina. 
The legacy of the Pre-Raphaelites 
has since been revived by Elton 
Eckstrand (below). The American 
attorney acquired the estate in 1978 
and is now the 18th laird of Penkill. 


BELOW RIGHT: The medieval char- 
acter of the late-15th-century castle, 
which Eckstrand has opened to vis- 
itors and scholars, was enhanced 
in 1857, when the staircase tower 
was rebuilt. Adorning the stair are 
murals by artist and poet William 
Bell Scott, a frequent guest of Spen- 
cer Boyd, the 14th laird, and his 
sister, Alice, in the 19th century. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: DERRY MOORE 








“| TELL PEOPLE they will never be the 
same after coming to Penkill, and it’s 
true. I only came to see the place, but 
after ten minutes I thought, ‘By God, 
I must save this.’ So I left my law 
practice, sold my house, and this is 
what I do now.” 

Elton Eckstrand, an American at- 
torney formerly practicing in Detroit, 
has brought new life to Scotland’s 
Penkill Castle, where many of the 
Pre-Raphaelite painters and poets 
spent their summers. He had first 
learned of the fifteenth-century estate 
and its celebrated guests while going 
to school in Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 
In youthful pipe dreams he decided 
that if there were ever a new world 


continued on page 54 





“Closest to the sky”. 
Italians have felt this way for 
centuries. And not only in 
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Visiting a Pre-Raphaelite Shrine in Scotland 
continued from page 52 


government, it ought to be based at 
Penkill, where so much creative 
thought had flourished. 

Years passed. A new world gov- 
ernment was unlikely, and it was just 
as unlikely that Eckstrand would ever 
see Penkill. The castle was privately 
owned and its doors firmly closed. 

Then in 1978 a friend called to tell 
him that Penkill was for sale. If he 
wanted to see it, he should pretend to 
be a buyer. Eckstrand, who had al- 
ready restored a manor house of his 
own in Northamptonshire, packed 
his golf clubs and set off for a vaca- 
tion in Scotland. 

He remembers the first time he 
saw it: “The wind blew sideways. 
The mist came up out of the glen, the 
grass had not been cut for two years, 
and it looked like a Hollywood set 
for Dracula. But the Pre-Raphaelites 
were there in spirit. Their paintings 
were on the walls, their books were 
on the shelves, their letters were in 
the drawers.” 


ere 





Today, Eckstrand welcomes visi- 


tors who come for an afternoon or an 
evening to understand for themselves 
the romance of the storied castle in 


Ayrshire. “It’s not for the |} with 
ice-cream COl he says 1 it’s 
not just a day out from Glasgow. It 


54 


ABOVE: Penkill’s private dining 
room, which overlooks southwest 
Scotland’s Ayrshire coast, is hung 
with 15th-century tapestries and 
features William Bell Scott’s paint- 
ing of Spencer and Alice Boyd. “It’s 
the picture with a curse,” says Eck- 
strand, referring to the warning writ- 
ten above: “Move not this picture, 
let it be for love of those in effigy.” 


LEFT: A portrait of William Bell 
Scott by Arthur Hughes is dis- 
played above a circa 1680 Scottish 
press cupboard in the Banqueting 
Hall. The paneled room, which 
was constructed between 1883 and 
1885 to Scott’s design, contains Pre- 
Raphaelite paintings from a collec- 
tion of more than 80 at the castle. 


for those who want to spend a little 
time.’ Groups usually arrive early in 
the evening and are welcomed at the 
front door by a piper and the staff 
in full Victorian costume. Eckstrand 
takes them first to the withdrawing 
room for a glass of wine or a stronger 





Scotch tipple, and a chance to sit and 
talk by the fire. “It is a friendlier ver- 
sion of what I would do with a wit- 
ness on the stand,” he says. “I ask 
them questions, find out their reac- 
tions—then I know what interests 
them. It might be the poetry or the 
furniture or the eighty Pre-Raphael- 
ite paintings or just Christina Ros- 
setti. People love to spend hours by 
the fire reading her letters. There is 
an American atmosphere at Penkill, 
no pomp and circumstance. Guests 
can sit on the floor if they like.” 

They often do, and as they look 
around them they see reminders that 
the Pre-Raphaelites were there. Eck- 
strand bought the castle complete 
with its contents, including gifts that 
the painters and poets brought with 
them on their visits. Other things 
have been added, such as the suit of 
armor Eckstrand brought back with 
him from Michigan by booking an 
extra seat on the plane for a gentle- 
man named Sir Armor. 

On a tour of the castle, guests will 


continued on page 58 








JENN-AIR IS STARTING A 
COUNTER REVOLUTION. 





| Introducing the Expressions™ cooktop by Jenn-Air. The cooktop that lets you custom-design your 
; Own cooking surface. Select a finish from black or white tempered glass or professional-looking 
stainless steel. Then choose from 2, 4 or 6 burner sizes plus a variety of interchangeable cooking car- 
tridges, control panels and optional plug-in accessories. Every Expressions cooktop comes with 
Jenn-Air's indoor grilling with downdraft ventilation. The grill grates have a non-stick Excalibur® coat- 
ing that wipes clean easily. And almost all the pieces can be cleaned in the dishwasher. See the new 
Expressions cooktop at your Jenn-Air dealer. It’s truly revolutionary. MMS JENINI-AIR 


Check the Yellow Pages for your nearest Jenn-Air dealer. For brochure send $1.00 to Jenn-Air Co., 3035 Shadeland Ave., Indianapolis, IN 46226 
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| Stunning simplicity. The Italian 
perspective. Introducing the Conio 
silverplate collection from MAESTRI. 


From 50. to 300., the collection. 
SINCE 1861 


Fine Jewelry - Imaginative Gifts - Distinctive Tableware and Home Furnishings - Art Galleries 
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Specializing in fine Persian 
and antique carpets, the 
Claremont Rug Company 
maintains an extensive 
collection of uniquely artistic 
and highly decorative pieces 
in three beautiful show- 
rooms. From San Francisco 
to London, clients come to 
shop for unusual village and 
tribal rugs, grand floral 
“court” pieces, (a) Jange 
selection of oversize and 
palace size carpets, and to 
choose from the collection 
of rare antique Serapis. 
Each carpet upholds the 
Claremont standard of 
excellence in “areisery, 
workmanship and materials. 
Jan David Winitz and his 
staff cordially invite you to 


visit soon. 


Diane Treter Interior Design 
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Antique Persian Byar, 108" x 18', Circa 1850 


CLAREMONT RUG COMPANY 








DISTINGUISHED OLD & ANTIQUE ORIENTAL Ga 


‘For catalogues, further information or consultation, call 1-800-441-1332 
6087 CLAREMONT AVENUE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 94618 
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SINCE 1861 Italian Fruit by GINORL 5 piece place setting. 330. 


Fine Jewelry - Imaginative Gifts - Distinctive Tableware and Home Furnishings Art Galleries 
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What he doesn't | 
know could cost her 
a small fortune. 





Whether your estate is worth 
$500,000 or $5 million, probate fees 
and estate taxes could cost your 
family thousands of dollars - and 
even put your business at risk. 


That's why the trust professionals 
at First Interstate Bank of California 
would like to help you make an 
informed decision about managing 
your estate now and for the future 
with our free booklet, "Understanding 
Living Trusts." 
It explains in 







Understanding 





clear, simple LIVING TRUSTS — 
language how a an 
living trust can Screen a 
help your family th tol rate 


avoid both the 
expense and 
burden associated 
with probate. It will also describe 
how a living trust can be used to 
safeguard your children, keep your 
business affairs private, and protect 
your estate in the event you become 
incompetent or disabled. 

For your free copy of, "Understand- 
ing Living Trusts," stop by any First 
Interstate branch or talk to a Trust 
& Officer at one of our Personal Trust 
and Investment offices listed below. 
You'll find caring professionals 
| committed to handling your personal - 
financial affairs in a discreet and 
thoughtful manner. 

Take the first step in protecting your 
_ estate and your family, and discover 
why generations of California families 
have placed their trust in First 
gam Interstate Bank. 


ae § 9 Personal Trust 


First Interstate Bank 





Member FDIC FI 


Los Angeles Newport Beach Sacramento San Diego San Francisco Santa Barbara 
(213) 285-5848 (714) 253-4310 (916) 326-4611 (619) 673-3330 (415) 773-7101 (805) 564-4654 
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LIVE IN THE LIMELIGHT 





VERSAILLES, A DISTINCTIVE PATTERN OF BEAUMANIERE LIMESTONE. 


FOR A LIFE OF DISTINCTION, 


SURROUND YOURSEL'S VIiTH 


GENUINE FRENCH LIMESTONE FRO 


IMPRESSION. ITS UNUSUALLY RICH 


AESTHETIC TURNS FLOORS, WALLS, 


FIREPLACES, COUNTERS, AND STAIRS 








22599 SOUTH WESTERN Av, TORRANCE CA 90501 
TEL. (213) 618-1299 FAX (213) 212-6719 


TO THE TRADE ONLY 


INTO AREAS OF TIMELESS BEAUTY. 


IMPRESSION CARRIES A 


COMPREHENSIVE STOCK OF 


LIMESTONE YEAR ROUNDS 


ALL CUSTOM FABRICATIONS 


ARE PERFORMED ON PREMISES. 





INSPIRED. BY NATURE. 





Nature and imagination harmoniously meet 
at the ultra-luxury Princeville Hotel. With 
just 252 rooms and suites, inspired service is 


at the heart of the experience. Watch the sky 


explode with color at sunset in The Living 


Room lounge. Golf with nature as your 


partner. And always there is Bali Hai, 
beckoning across Hanalei Bay. And if you 
are reluctant to leave this Eden, stay for the 
invigorating lifestyle. The Princeville Hotel. 
In a world of creeping mediocrity sublime 


excellence. 
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Princeville Hotel 
Princeville Resort, Kauai 


AN ITT SHERATON LUXURY HOTEL 


For reservations and information, call your travel agent or ITT Sheraton reservations at (800) 325- 








OUR CARPETS COVER Tai Or ne 


Antique Farahan Saruck 8-4 -2 Antique Sultan Abad 10-4"x16'-3 


Established 1905 


Pos M: NAGS Sane coreme 


PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER R ONLY N) 8687 MELROSE AVENUE SUITE G292 
LOS ANGELES, ¢ 000 FAX 213-657-6519 








SIR HUMPHREY WAKEFIELD CHOSE BAKER. 














BAKER CHOSE GLABMAN’S. 


Since 1981, Baker Furniture has _ these treasures are representative of 


been creating reproductions from some of the finest furniture ever 

the palaces and country homes of designed. 

the British aristocracy. In turn, Baker has selected only 
Selected by Sir Humphrey the finest stores in America to offer 

Wakefield, renowned authority on their Stately Homes Collection of 


English antiques and architecture, 


syn 


Furniture and Interior Design 





England, Ireland and Scotland. 
In Southern California, Baker 

chose Glabman’s Furniture and 

Interior Design—where our 35 


interior designers will spoil you 
for every other furniture store in 
the world. 





BAKER * KINDEL * KARGES * HENREDON * JOHN WIDDICOMB * MARBRO * MORRIS-JAMES * PANDE CAMERON 


COSTA MESA WEST LOS ANGELES SOUTH BAY WOODLAND HILLS 
3089 Bristol St. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 20011 Ventura Blvd. 
just south of San Diego Fwy. just south of Olympic Blvd. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. just east of Winnetka 


(714) 540-3822 (213) 479-7383 (213) 373-8936 


(818) 340-7677 
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EXHIBITION 
American Approach To Antique Carpets 
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ge Color Catalogue Available - Price $26 


920 N.La© International Oriental Carpet Centre 
Los Ang: 53-79 Highgate Road 


California , 7 B B ] London NW5 
Tel: 213-655 O Our Tel: 01-485-6262 


Fax: 213-659 Fax: 01-267-7351 
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From the Stark 
Collection of 
Needlepoint, 


Oriental and Fine 
Hand Made Rugs. 
Available in custom 


and assorted 
stock sizes. 






Rug shown: 

No. 12820B 
Carpeting: 
Buckingham Aqua 
Room design by: 
Noel Jeffrey 


OR dnroment(eomenn thy 


= EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 
D & D Building 

979 Third Avenue 

New York, NY 10022 

Tel. 212-752-9000 





AD TRAVELS: PENKILE CzrsitGe 





see the room where Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti once paced, mad with grief 
for his dead wife and distraught by 
the loss of the manuscripts he had 
buried with her. There is also the 
Laird’s Bedroom, its ceiling covered 
with paper that William Morris had 
printed by hand and then gave as a 
gift; the tapestry given by Rossetti; 
the brass kettle and stand that Wil- 
liam Holman Hunt had brought back 
from the East; the mural on the spiral 
staircase and its portraits of Penkill’s 
Pre-Raphaelite visitors. 

Before dinner there may be High- 
land dancing and more music be- 
tween courses—a fiddler, because, as 
Eckstrand explains, “indoors, a little 
of the bagpipes can go a long way.” 

After dinner he might settle before 
the fire and spin tales of the early 
days at Penkill, beginning with the 
story of the castle itself, which was 
built at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury by the Boyd family, descendants 
of Robert the Bruce. The Boyds never 
saw eye to eye with the Kennedys, 
who dominated the coast south of 
Glasgow. Defenses were essential: 
Entry to Penkill was under the port- 
cullis or, in desperate circumstances, 
by a rope ladder that dangled over 
the glen and led to a hole in the castle 
wall just large enough for a man to 
wriggle through. 

The hole can still be seen, a re- 
minder that Penkill was indeed a set- 
ting for grand adventures. But what 
had always caught Eckstrand’s imagi- 
nation was life in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when the four- 
teenth laird, Spencer Boyd, and his 
sister, Alice, lived there. 

Alice Boyd was artistic and had 
painting lessons with William Bell 
Scott, a man reputedly so handsome 
that perfectly respectable girls who 
passed him on a train dropped their 
calling cards into his lap. 

Scott was married, but not happily, 
and his relationship with Alice Boyd 
has gone down in history as “un- 
clear.” In his memoirs he called it 
“that perfect friendship.” Still, at Pen- 
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Visiting a Pre-Raphaelite Shrine in Scotland 
continued from page 54 


kill he became happy at last, and she. 


became a very good painter. 

His friends, including Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti, William Holman Hunt 
and William Morris, also visited in 
summer. What Scott loved about Pen- 
kill is still evident today. In a letter 
he wrote, “The silence becomes ani- 
mated with charming, soothing char- 
acteristic sounds, the air is filled with 
the hum of insects, the fine winnow- 
ing of small birds’ wings, the rustle of 
a dress on the grass.” 

He usually woke early, and he later 
described the morning landscape: 
“Two wild rabbits were sitting on the 
green terrace, still as if they were 
carved in stone. In the clear air every 
leaf on every tree has an individual- 
ity, and every pebble on the walk, as 
if shade and even colour were defects 
of nature, yet there was a luminosity 
at that hour that gave a peculiar unity 
to the whole scene.” 

Life at Penkill was painting and 
writing by day and drinking whiskey 
toddies around the fire at night. And 
talking. Rossetti wrote home and 
chronicled Scott’s late-night indis- 
cretions as “such a lively band of bo- 


As guests look around 
they see that the Pre- 
Raphaelites were there. 


gies that they may join with the 
skeletons of Christina’s various clos- 
ets and entertain you by a ballet.” 

As Elton Eckstrand reads from 
books and manuscripts the evening 
descends, the fire is banked and 
guests gather closer for stories of 
Christina Rossetti, a sister of Dante 
Gabriel and herself a Pre-Raphaelite 
poet. In a letter to a friend she ex- 
plains hy she did not regret turning 
down an invitation to travel to Na- 
ples that same summer: “Even Na- 
ples in imagination cannot efface the 
quiet fertile comeliness of Penkill in 


reality: and when, beyond the imme- 
diate greenness, a gorgeous sunset 
glorifies the sea distance, one scarcely 
need desire aught more exquisite in 
this world.” 

The truth was that she too had 
fallen under the spell of William Bell 
Scott. It was to no avail, but Chris- 
tina was able to be generous and 
described her rival as “the prettiest 
handsome woman I ever met.” 

Her bedroom was high in the 
tower and so windy that Alice Boyd 
decorated it with a mural of blown 
leaves. Christina Rossetti spent much 
of her time at the window, elbows on 
the sill, looking out over the garden 
and beyond to the sea. Perhaps it was 
the view that inspired the poem she 
wrote there in 1866: 

Oh what comes over the sea, 
Shoals and quicksands past; 

And what comes home to me, 
Sailing slow, sailing fast? 


A wind comes over the sea 
With a moan in its blast; 

But nothing comes home to me, ° 
Sailing slow, sailing fast. 

Still more souvenirs of the Pre-Ra- 
phaelites are found in the Banqueting 
Hall, which Scott created as a place to 
hang his own paintings as well as 
those of his friends. He spent the last 
years of his life there beside the fire- 
place he had designed. Though he 
was ill—he was nursed by Alice Boyd 
and visited by William Morris, who 
called him “the dear old hermit’’—he 
was still able to write an autobiogra- 
phy that shocked the Victorian world. 

The story of Penkill skips ahead 
three generations when Eckstrand 
tells of the seventeenth laird, an el- 
derly woman who lived alone, her 
only contact with the outside world 
an unscrupulous grocer. “He would 
come with her groceries and go away 
with precious paintings and manu- 
scripts,” he says. “The family motto 
was ‘I trust,’ and she lived up to it all 
too well. The grocer was called the 
Milk Laird, but he met an appropri- 





continued on page 60 
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On the eve of its diamond anniversary, Extensive luxury amenities are likewise 
Mitsubishi Motors proudly introduces the —_ blended with important new technology—such 
Diamante. A luxury performance sedan so aS optional TCL (dual-mode traction control). 


INTRODUCING DIAMANTE, 
A NEW LUXURY PERFORMANCE SEDAN, 
BRILLIANT IN EVERY FACET 


thoroughly accomplished, it has already been All told, the Diamante offers more genuine 

named Japan's “Car of the Year." luxury, performance and technological innova- 
Everywhere, the Diamante’s design tion than many established luxury cars. To 

reflects a quest for integration and balance. take a test drive, please call 1-800-447-4700 
The performance of its powerful V6 —_for your nearest dealer. 

engine, for example, is complemented by 9 *roenate SaniatenDanane’s 


exhaustive safety engineering. Including MITSUBISHI ,*. 


driver-side airbag and ABS brakes. The word is getting around? 
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Penkill Castle 
a continued from page 58 


ate end when he tried to steal a paint- 

ing by Scott above which was written 
as a warning: “Move not this picture, let 
er it be for love of those in effigy.” He 
lI lifted a poker to pry it off the wall 
and immediately fell to the ground, 
He _choking. That night he died. The old 
‘SP woman left, and Penkill was for sale. 

‘ That was where I came in.” 


Elton Eckstrand, only the second 
owner in nearly six hundred years, is 
the castle’s eighteenth laird, as the 





A 2 title goes with the land, and he wears 
©) : VG the Royal Stuart tartan and has the 
i - right to appoint baronets of Penkill. 
as - Scholars visit, and Eckstrand has set 
—> up a charitable foundation to bring 
American students to the castle for 
7 aaa seminars with professors from the 
J, oe \ University of Glasgow. 
Sp oe He collects the stories of the castle 
: n from locals so that its history will not 
a ce 4 aed AS ~ == | be lost. An elderly woman who had 
— Fea \iy = worked there as a maid many years 
yy ago heard of his interest and returned 





ih = ‘ Fig | with a request to sit in the Wishing 

la a ; r Chair, where once a year, on New 
EERE SG y, 5 Year’s Eve, each member of the staff | 
; i —- é was allowed to sit and make a wish. — 


Another time, he knocked at the 


door of the former gardener and was 
greeted with the words, “Come in. 
I’ve been expecting you.” Weeks later 
the old man bicycled to the castle 
= hs = with a parcel wrapped in brown pa- 
per. It was a sundial that had origi- 
nally been in Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
garden in London. Christina had 
given it to Alice Boyd because she 
and her brother so loved Penkill. 

The gardener had saved the sun- 
dial from the Milk Laird by taking 





I Sycau-eluettet-tat Napoleon eal it away in the middle of the night, 
cae A rescuing whatever he could from 
12 light chandelier, the marauder. He handed it to El- 


tay dark and gilt bronze with ton Eckstrand and said: “The best 


3 ‘satellite’ Roman style oil lamps thing that ever happened to Penkill 
ss was its purchase by an American. 
Height 45", Diameter act 


* You can close the gates. Everything 
* you want is here.” 


MARVIN ALEX ANDER, be Elton Eckstrand welcomes visitors by 
TIMER 2 Er Eer NS Ci 


Oi rate (ol onya Scliileyaeruenecya Or tes !- Decorative Accessories 


SA 





Scotland; 44-46-5 87-261. 
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Art Déco Elan in Paris 
A Pied-a-terre Pays Homage to a 1930s Aesthetic 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY SERGE ROYAUX TEXT BY ANTHONY ROBERTS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARINA FAUST 
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Interior designer Serge Royaux (opposite above) has created a 1930s 
milieu for the Paris apartment of a client who collects modern paintings 


as well as Art Déco furniture and art objects. OPPOSITE: The first-floor 


entrance hall displays a painting by Zao Wou-Kiz, at left. Black-lac- 


) quered chairs by Dominique flank a silver-leafed André Groult console, 
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above which is mounted a 1925 pastel by Lucien Levy-Dhurmer. 


EVER SINCE NAPOLEON made sense of Paris in the early 
1800s, the first arrondissement has been at its cen- 
ter—administratively, geographically and emotion- 
ally. This part of town largely depends on, and is 
famous for, the activities of the great Right Bank 
hotels and government ministries; to foreign visi- 
tors it is that quintessentially Parisian rectangle 
from which the rue de la Paix and the avenue des 
Champs-Elysées depart. Not surprisingly, in the 
French version of Monopoly those two thorough- 





Throughout the residence, Royaux removed walls and a chimneypiece 
and replaced Louis XVI furnishings with those from the Art Déco pe- 
riod. ABOVE: In the living room—and dining room beyond—faux- 
parchment walls are a neutral backdrop for such pieces as a 1925 
palisander commode designed by Renouvin anda lamp by Adrien-Pierre 
Dalpayrat, at right. The circa 1960 painting is by Jean-Paul Riopelle. 


fares are the most desirable plots a player can own. 
In 1987 a successful Paris businessman became 
the owner of a first-floor apartment on a quiet street 
there. The location exactly fit his requirements for a 
private project he had been toying with for some 
years: a pied-a-terre that would double as a place to 
house his growing collection of Art Déco furniture 
and objets d’art, along with space to hang the post- 
war paintings that constituted his other passion. 
There were two major drawbacks to the apart- 





Also in the living rom, a table by e Jacques Ruhimann, in 
foreground, is a counterpoint to the sefa and club chairs by Jules 
Leleu. Both Art Déco craftsmen are favori:és ‘af the designer and 
residents. A circa 1955 pai » by the COBRA artist Jean-Michel 
Atlan hangs over the man‘: a ‘mung room, the pal- 
isander sideboard by Jean i vered doors. 


» 











ment as he found it. First, it was virtually sunless, 
with a back courtyard that admitted little light; and 
second, though situated in a nineteenth-century 
building, it was decorated and furnished through- 
out in the style of Louis XVI. How could this unnat- 
ural space be converted into a suitable complement 
to Art Déco treasures? 

The client’s response was to call in the architect 
and designer Serge Royaux, who is one of France’s 
leading experts on 1930s design. Among his more 
important public projects over the last twenty-five 
years have been the private apartments at the Grand 
Trianon, the French Embassy in Washington, D.C., 
some of the rooms at the Palace of Versailles and the 
Chateau de Chambord, and the galleries for the 
Robert Lehman Collection at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. He has decorated such private resi- 
dences as David Ogilvy’s Chateau de Touffou and 
André Bettencourt’s private town house in Paris. 
Best of all, from the client’s point of view, were the 
accounts and pictures he saw of Royaux’s own Paris 
pied-a-terre, which demonstrated that the designer 
shared his taste for Leleu and Ruhlmann furniture 
and knew how to set it off to best advantage against 
simple, muted fabrics, subtly shaded wall surfaces 
and contrasting natural materials such as granite, 
marble and wood. 

The two men immediately understood each 
other. “M. Royaux is a scholar in his field, as well as 
a highly original designer,” says the client. “He saw 
what I had, collated it all and had the courage to take 
the original apartment completely to pieces. Every- 
thing was stripped out, including one of the two 
chimneypieces and all the partitions. The entire 
plan was altered, not only to suit my collection but 
to provide me and my wife—as well as any of my 
four grown sons or their families who may want to 
come by for the night—with a really comfortable 
place to stay.” 

For his own part, Royaux was happy to embark 
on a project with a client who was also an active and 
enthusiastic collector. “He was completely clear 
about what he wanted,” says the designer. “What 
he needed was the technical expertise to balance ev- 
erything, something I have managed to learn over 
the years. His wife, who works in fashion, was in 
full agreement with what he was trying to accom- 
plish. They had just sold an eighteenth-century 


town house, along with the furniture and fittings 

that went with it, and they were loo for a sea 

Mirrored walls and a gric frost. glass estab- 
lish a theatrical mood in ‘| ‘and chairs 
are also by Leleu. “The ow anted to 
create an atmosphere they co \dles,” 
says Royaux. The alabaster fixt. artung 


painting is at right. Josef Bernard : n the 1920s. 
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When Royaux redesigned the residence, he unified the entrance and the staircase leading to the second floor with the rest of the space. The 19th- 
century staircase, with brass-accented balusters, is original to the apartment. Dominating the upstairs entrance are carved mahogany panels from 
the 1931 Exposition Coloniale in Paris. A lamp by Jean Besnard is on the Dominique secretaire; the hanging mirror over it is framed in zebrawood. 


change. In short, I was to bring a 1930s ambiance to 
a nineteenth-century building, beginning with the 
four walls, the floor and ceiling—what you call 
starting from scratch.” 

Royaux began by integrating the first-floor en- 
trance with the rest of the apartment. “In the stan- 
dard nineteenth-century building,” he explains, 
“there would have been a glass-fronted door to a 
cold hallway, with a staircase leading to the land- 
ing—and up there, at last, the front door. We recov- 


ered all of that space by making it an integral 
feati f the apartment.” 

( he e—and now opaque— 
ly in the 
m ns i arpeted 
hall s hung, 
anda er An- 
dré Grou! 1ue. 
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staircase—one of the few features of the former lay- 
out retained by Royaux—curves gracefully to the 
second-floor landing, which is now no longer a 
landing but what he describes as an entrance. It is 
there that the light from the outside makes its first 
appearance, primarily from the windows facing the 
inner courtyard. The apartment gets the maximum 
possible outside light from that direction, since the 
glass wraps around three sides of the courtyard. 
Walls of faux-parchment in the living room are 
darker and richer than elsewhere, their tones skill- 
fully adjusted to the Leleu leather armchairs and 
sofa and the table by Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann. 
There, for the first time, Royaux seems to have ac- 
knowledged the slight confinement of the space by 
using mirrors above and around the chimneypiece, 
over which hangs a 1955 canvas by the painter 
Jean-Michel Atlan. The ceiling—white and flooded 
with indirect light—gives the room a sunny feeling. 
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Muted stripes and warm colors contribute to the restful feeling in the master bedroom, whose walls are veiled in the same moiré used for the 
| bedcoverings and chair upholstery. A gouache of a panther by Paul Jouve, a painter and illustrator, is mounted over a palisander chest that displays a 
| bronze panther by Bugatti. The gouache, the ceramic lamp by Auguste Delaherche and the furniture—all designed by Leleu—date from 1930. 
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In the dining room, the atmosphere has been ad- 
justed by lowering the ceiling with painted wooden 
slats added a foot and a half from the plaster. The 
room’s intimate feeling is accentuated by a 1920s 
nude sculpture by Josef Bernard in one corner, 
while the danger of claustrophobia, a very real one 
in a room right in the middle of an apartment with 
only indirect access to a window, is dissipated by 
mirrored walls face-to-face on either side of the table. 

A door leads from the living room to the master 
bedroom, which also overlooks the street. “There 
we set out to make a really functional bedroom,” 
says Royaux, “a proper bedroom for sleeping and 
reading in. Hence the pale yellow fabric of the wall- 
and bedcoverings and matching draperies. The chairs 
and table are by Leleu, and the panther gouache is 
by the painter and illustrator Paul Jouve. It’s all 
still in keeping with the rest of the apartment.” 

Royaux completed the project within a year. “My 


end of it was a completely full-time job,” the client 
recalls. ‘The biggest problem, and what I enjoyed 
most, was finding the pieces that were missing, and 
once we got into the details I found there were 
plenty of gaps in my collection. Serge Royaux told 
me more or less the size and quality of the objects 
we needed, and I went out alone to look for them. It 
was like completing an intricate jigsaw puzzle.” 
Now, after the last workers have departed, how is 
the apartment weathering everyday life in Paris? 
“Ym still just as fascinated with it as I was at the 
beginning,” says the client. “Above all, I make it a 
rule never to work there. I come to relax, to read, to 
listen to Mahler and to look at the things around 
me, now so skillfully displayed. What Serge Royaux 
understood from the beginning, I think, was that 
the austerity and sobriety of the décor and the furni- 
ture would be balanced exactly by my more flamboy- 
ant taste in modern art. That was a real insight.’ 





A Manhattan Reformation 


Art and Architecture Enhance a Smart Design for New York Collectors 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MELVIN DWORK, ASID 
TEXT BY BROOKS PETERS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


When Melvin Dwork redesigned an apart- 
ment on Manhattan’s Upper East Side for 
longtime clients, he “gutted the entire space, 
then created new architectural elements and 
gave the background an updated Biedermeier 
character,” he says. ABOVE: In the entrance 
hall, a Portuguese writing table stands on a 
19th-century Khotan carpet. A Tudor-style 
turned chair is one of a pair. An Alfonso 
Ossorio work hangs at left, and in the book- 
case are two figures by Niki de Saint Phalle. 


LEFT: Elsewhere in the entrance hall—which 
incorporates a small library—are ceramics by 
Picasso. Deborah Butterfield horse sculpture. 








SUA hata -ae cence eel=-ls laa coll os 
comfortable and a suitable setting 
for the art, says Dwork. A Jean-Bap- 
tiste-Fortuné de Fournier watercolor 
hangs over the mantel; flanking it 
are Mary Fish’s The Black Madonna at 
Chartres #5 and #o. At right, a bronze 
by Chaim Gross. Ottoman and so- 
fa fabric, Brunschwig & Fils. Stark 
Chinese carpet. Karl Springer lamps. 
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“ALL ART IS QUITE useless,” quipped 
Oscar Wilde. But the quick-witted 
playwright might have thought oth- 
erwise if he’d had the chance to see 
how cleverly designer Melvin Dwork 
has employed a couple’s unusual art 
collection to create an aesthetically 
charged, theatrical setting on Man- 
hattan’s Upper East Side. 

“They gave me free rein,” Dwork 
says, referring to longtime clients 
who have been collecting abstract 
and Surrealist art for the past twenty 
years. Moving to the city from Long 
Island, the couple desired a com- 
pletely new and more sophisticated 
urban environment to highlight their 
collection of works by Picasso, Cal- 
der, Nevelson and de Chirico and to 


table from A 
1an untitled 


ABOVE: A Qing Dyn 
Smith Antiques is juxta 
1989 oil by Aharon Glu nN One wall of the 
dining room, which the re 


e for “in- 
formal but sophisticated en ling Th 
black-lacquered dining tab! Dworlk 


designed, has a recessed top of | glass 


provide ample space for entertaining 
friends and family. ‘More than any- 
thing, we wanted the place to be com- 
fortable,” the wife says. ‘“We wanted 
something not too fussy: a little less 
contemporary, a bit more traditional, 
than places we’d lived in before.” 
“We started from scratch,” Dwork 
says, without exaggeration. Long be- 
fore fabrics were selected, furnishings 
picked out and contractors engaged, 
Dwork was on the scene, helping his 
clients actually choose the apartment. 
“T must have gone to see half a dozen 
places all over the East Side,” he says. 
Once the location was selected—a 
spacious duplex in an elegant apart- 
ment house on Fifth Avenue with 
sweeping views of Central Park and 





RIGHT: “The wife collects art eclectically,” 
says Dwork. De Chirico’s Piazza d'Italia, 1954, 
hangs over a sideboard that displays three 
small bronzes, also by the artist: La Musa del- 
l’Architettura, La Musa della Musica and La 
Viusa dell’Archeologia. Edo-period “hundred 
poem” screen. Manuel Canovas cushion fabric. 








the Metropolitan Museum of Art— 
Dwork recommended that the couple 
hire an architect to completely “gut 
the space’ and reconfigure the floor 
plan, since much of it, he explains, 
“was unworkable and in pretty bad 
shape.” But because the clients had 
successfully collaborated with Dwork 
twice before—first on their residence 
on Long Island’s North Shore and 
later on asummer place in the Hamp- 
tons (see Architectural Digest, Novem- 
ber 1977 and March 1986)—they felt 
confident about abiding by the de- 
signer’s suggestions. 

In this case, Dwork applied his tal- 
ent for creating warm, open, light- 
filled spaces that exude an eclectic 
charm. With architect Donald Sheref- 
kin, the designer removed several of 
the original dividing walls, opening 
up the main hall and living area, put 
in all new lighting and air-condition- 
ing, redid the floors with dark her- 
ringbone oak panels, resurfaced and 
repainted the walls, installed antique 
marble fireplaces and provided ubiq- 
uitous closet space (to house a pleth- 
ora of audio equipment and glassware 
for entertaining). He transformed the 
entrance hall into a dual-purpose space 
containing a library with Biedermei- 
er-style cabinetry of satinwood and 
ebony. Dwork also designed a com- 
pletely new staircase and ebonized- 
wood railing leading upstairs in a 








playful zigzag pattern. The project, 
which took about eighteen months to 
complete, “was a major alteration,” 
Dwork observes. ‘Everything was 
made to order. But architecture is the 
background for good decoration.” 
Once the new layout was in place, 
Dwork set out to create a contempo- 
rary ambiance that remained faithful 
to the inherently traditional setting. 
He and the wife traveled together to 
England on a shopping tour, and in 
London they found an early-nine- 
teenth-century Russian cabinet, a 
French fauteuil with needlepoint up- 
holstery and a Portuguese writing table. 
Except for those pieces, however, they 
relied primarily on New York sources 
for antiques and fabrics. Dwork placed 
the writing table at one end of the 
library with a seventeenth-century- 
style French armchair and a nine- 
teenth-century tub chair at the other. 
The dining room, too, has an air of 
intrigue. Against one wall Dwork 
placed a tall, bone-white Qing Dy- 
nasty altar table—a dramatic foil to 
the Surrealist painting Piazza d'Italia 
by Giorgio de Chirico that hangs on 
the opposite wall. Around the black- 
lacquered table, which he designed 
himself and situated, as is his style, 
off-center, Dwork placed chairs with 
cushions in animal-skin prints that 
are dyed in vivid hues of blue, purple 
and gold. “We needed some color that 
wasn’t too bright,” he says. “I don’t 
like to take away from what eventual- 
ly is going to be served on the table.” 
If Dwork was given any particular 
charge by his clients, it was to high- 
light the couple’s art collection with- 


continued on page 150 


LEFT: “We tore out the old staircase, then de- 
signed a new one with a bronze railing and 
built a light-cove for artwork,” says Dwork. 
Enlivening the hall is Tyres by Lisa Milroy. 


RIGHT: A sitting area lends versatility to the 
master suite, which is also used as an office. 
The 19th-century inlaid-wood-framed mirror 
from Objets Plus is mounted between four Wer- 
ner Drewes watercolors. The brass fire sur- 
round and grate and the black-lacquered tea 
x used as a table, at left, are English. Uphol- 
fabric, Manuel Canovas. Stark carpet. 











Donald Judd’s Swiss Retreat 


T he Artist Transforms a Provincial Inn on the Shores of Lake Lucerne 





TEXT BY NICHOLAS FOX WEBER PHOTOGRAPHY BY GIANCARLO GARDIN 


ABOVE: Artist Donald Judd has imbued Eichholteren, a former inn in Switzerland, with a spare, concise aesthetic that coexists har- 
moniously with its pastoral setting. “The architecture is to fit the art, and the art the architecture,” he says. “It is all meant to stay.” 


IT TAKES A LOT Of imagination to trans- 
form an old hotel on the outskirts of a 
Swiss village into a private residence. 
For an American who does not speak 
German—let alone the version spo- 
ken in the region—to refurbish such 
a building also requires considerable 
courage, especially since the 1940s 
structure had fallen into disrepair. 
But a high degree of originality and 
fearlessness are precisely what one 
would expect from someone whose 
other residences include the broken- 
down buildings of an old military 
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INSET: A round window in the attic overlooks the boathouse, which faces a tranquil inlet of Lake Lucerne. OPPOSITE: On the 
redesigned second floor, pale wood used for both floors and ceilings creates a mirror effect, offset by the unadorned wall planes that 
divide the rooms. Zurich-based architect Adrian Jolles has worked closely with Judd in refurbishing the structure, which was built 
in the 1940s. Though many of the interior spaces have been rearranged, the framework remains intact. BELOW: The artist 
on a daybed of his own design in the downstairs studio. The simplicity of the building’s traditional chalet architecture offers 
a fitting context for Judd’s contemporary furniture designs, as well as for his wall reliefs, several of which are displayed there. 


compound in a distant reach of Texas 
and a former warehouse in lower 


Manhattan, as well as from an artist 
who has invented and developed sculp- 
tural works of unprecedented spare- 
ness and quietude. Donald Judd has 
the requisite qualities. 

From his elegant, lean “boxes” and 
wall reliefs to the remarkable evolu- 
tions of his residences, Judd has been 
proving himself a master of subtle 
surprises for over three decades. A 
meticulous craftsman bent on fur- 
thering his search for sculptural form 
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ABOVE: Varnished oak lines a sitting area in what was formerly the reception room. OPPOSITE ABOVE: Two anodized-alumi- 
num-and-Plexiglas sculptures by Judd hang in the upstairs studio. The chairs, bookcase and metal desk are also by the artist. 


and refining his furniture designs, he 
is also someone of great intellectual 
reach—passionate in his pursuit of 
knowledge and personal tranquillity. 
His latest dwelling, on Lake Lucerne, 
is consistent with both the calm of his 
work and its unfolding of the unex- 
pected. The building (house is not 
quite apt) opens to the broader part 
of the lake known for its chic and 
crowded resorts, but the views of the 
opposite shore offer mainly jagged 
Alpine peaks and steep pastureland. 
There is a lakeside village several 
miles away, but it is out of sight. 
The landscape abounds in variation 
and hidden regions; the structure it- 


self offers even more gentle wonders 


By Judd’s own description, the inn 
that he discovered in 1986 resembles 
“a Swiss farmhouse gone wrong.” 
Top-heavy and generally awkward, 
it looks more like the hotel and res- 
taurant it originally was than a ref- 
uge from worldly noise. But even if 
a telephone booth and old-style 
“W.C.” signs are still in place, so are 
a series of simple, meditative rooms. 
In lieu of traditional chalet furnish- 
ings stand austere wood chairs and 
tables designed by the artist—un- 
adorned, functional and explicitly con- 
temporary. And on the walls where 
there might once have been cuckoo 
clocks or folksy renderings of the 
local landscape, Judd’s impeccable 


reliefs provide the sole decoration. 

If Swiss country style and Ameri- 
can-born Minimalism seem to belong 
to disparate worlds, there is a serenity 
that aligns them. The setting of 
Eichholteren—Judd has continued to 
use the inn’s original name—is a 
quiet bit of paradise. There is the lull 
of rural sounds: lake water lapping 
on the shore, cows lowing and their 
bells clinking. The only intrusion is 
the occasional puttering of a motor- 
boat. Breezes blow cff the lake, min- 
gling with the pure air from the 
pastures and larch forests of the dra- 
matic Rigi range. The surroundings 
reflect the same qualities manifest in 
Judd’s art and furniture: the fond- 











BELOW LEFT: A galvanized-iron armchair by Judd stands in the downstairs studio. BELOW RIGHT: Posters illustrating an exhibit 
of the artist's hang beside a porcelain oven in the dining area. Spanish pottery that Judd found in a nearby town is set on the table. 
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The downstairs studio occupies an ample space with views of Lake Lucerne. The pine worktable and bench, of Judd’s design, 
were crafted by a local carpenter. Judd travels often to Switzerland, where much of his sculpture and furniture is fabricated. 


ness for simplicity and eloquent form. 

The lakeside garden contributes to 
the pervading calm. There, in the 
shade of four broad-leafed chestnut 
trees, is a table of Judd’s own de- 
sign. The wood, from the nearby vil- 
lage of Greppen, is oak. Its blocky 
legs and hand-planed plank top are 
both functional and elegant. A single 
bench along \ side of the table re- 
veals the artist 


ically personal 


approach to th idea is to 
have a bench o | bring 
chairs to the othe 

an old Scandinavia: 

explains, adding, “I « 


benches. I wanted it to 


cal and to provide more flexibility.” 
The rough stone posts and wood 
crossbeams of the grape arbors near 
the table suggest the feel of a Japanese 
garden. Though they resemble Judd’s 
own pieces, they have been there for 
about twenty years. The arbors, in 
a style indigenous to northern Italy, 
appealed to him from the start. 
“When I first saw the place, I had 
been working at a factory nearby 
where they were executing some of 
my sculpture. I heard that there was 
an old hotel going up for auction. It 
belonged to 9 family of thirty Zim- 
manns. ‘as all very trashy— 


were n-down kids’ toys 


and things like that in the garden— 
but all I had to do was clean it up.” 
He was delighted to leave details like 
the arbors, however. He has since 
added furniture, rearranged interior 
spaces and put up the occasional wall, 
but he has also left much unchanged. 

For the actual restoration Judd 
was ably assisted by Adrian Jolles, a 
young Zurich-based architect. “While 
I did the general design work, Adri- 
an was responsible for organizing 
it all, dealing with the contractors, 
watching the workmen and getting 
it done,” notes Judd, who was so 
pleased with the collaboration that he 
has asked Jolles to work on his place 








In lieu of chalet furnishings stand austere chairs and tables by the artist. 


in Texas as well. The purpose in both 
locations, Judd says, is “to have a cer- 
tain amount of art in suitable circum- 
stances and to try to make something 
I consider more serious and more per- 
manent in regard to that art.” 

At Eichholteren, the downstairs 
rooms are, at least in their current ar- 
rangement, a fascinating blend of aes- 
thetics. For one thing, they suggest 
the sheer fun of living in a hotel. 
There is, for instance, a large profes- 
sional kitchen loaded with oversize 
stainless-steel pots and colanders and 
ladles, and a commercial dishwash- 
er, as well as the artist’s own array 
of French walnut oils, English jams 


and supplies from New York. Where 
country pottery—bought in a town 
across the lake but made in Barce- 
lona—mingles with Heinz catsup, 
anything seems possible. 

And in the dining room, where a 
shining aluminum-and-black-Plexi- 
glas relief hangs on a textured plaster 
wall, there is no doubt that anything 
is possible. It is the sort of object usu- 
ally seen alongside other modern cre- 
ations in a track-lighted gallery space; 
at Eichholteren, its nearest neighbor 
is an old wooden door with gold- 
stenciled lettering that reads Ausgang. 


_A simple trestle table, which holds 


some of the Spanish pottery along 


with local wildflowers, furthers that 
diversity. So do the side chairs, which 
Judd had made by a local carpenter, 
to whom he gave characteristically 
relaxed directions. “I just let the man 
do whatever he wanted,” he says. 
The part of the house that is the 
most purely Judd is the second floor, 
where the ceiling and floors are pan- 
eled in the same blond wood. “The 
idea was to create an uninterrupted 
and equal parallel surface for the 
floor and the ceiling, to create the ef- 
fect of a mirrored plane,” Jolles ex- 
plains. To assure that result, there are 
no visible electrical or light fixtures, 


continued on page 150 





“The apartment originally was very tradi- 
tional-looking, with English moldings and 
mantels,” says interior designer Renny Saltz- 
man (left). “I knew that I was going to be work- 
ing with a collection of large-scale paintings as 
well as sculpture, so I wanted to simplify the 
spaces without losing all of their intrinsic char- 
acter. I didn’t want to just create a stark, con- 
temporary residence.” INSET: The living room. 


BEFORE NID Al EIS: 


Art for Art's Sake 


Creating a Complementary Background for an Important 
Contemporary Collection on Park Avenue 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RENNY B. SALTZMAN 


TEXT BY JEFFREY SIMPSON 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


IN A NEW YORK apartment designed by 
Renny Saltzman, art is the command- 
ing presence: Major works by Picasso, 
Lichtenstein, Noguchi, Dubuffet, 
Stella, Johns and Dine light up every 
room like famous beauties at an eve- 
ning party. They provide color and 
life against beige walls; they float 
over the warm hues of Oriental rugs 
and are reflected in the deep polish of 
Ming Dynasty furniture and period 
English mahogany. The story here is 
about the evolution of a major collec- 
tion and of a resident’s professional 
relationship with Renny Saltzman. 
“I have worked for the client since 
I first designed this very same Park 
Avenue apartment eighteen years 
ago,” says Saltzman. “At ths 
there were very 
We put together i 
quered furniture anu 
brass and chrome 





area 

Then he began to collect in a 

way, and a few years ago he decia 
to change the look of the apartment 
to accommodate the art.’ 


The resident confirms that although 
he began buying contemporary prints 
while he was still in college, his col- 
lection has achieved its major stature 
in the last decade and a half. And be- 
cause the art is one of his great inter- 
ests in life, he wanted the new look of 
his apartment to be ‘““museumlike.” 

“T agreed that the paintings and 
sculpture were to be all-important,” 
says Saltzman, “but I said, ‘You’re 
also going to live in this apartment 
and be entertaining here, and the mu- 
seum look will be just too austere.’ ” 

When the client told him that he 
wanted to give dinner parties, Saltz- 
man set to work to create warm rooms 
in which people could be comfortable 


Displayed over the living room’s man- 
johns’s 0 through 9, 1961. It is flanked 
Pollock’s Wounded Animal, 1943, 

man, 1951, by Willem de Koo- 

)n the pedestal in the corner is a 


ul ture. At far right is Femme aux 

sé 955, by Picasso. Antique 
rpet ffeta drapery fabric is by 
indré \wig & Fils upholstery. 














Before 


‘My client is a very active businessman who 
travels quite a bit,’ says Saltzman. “The 
library can be either a private place for him 
to unwind or a room to entertain guests.” 
ABOVE: “There used to be a heavy dark man- 
telpiece that had been the focal point of the 
room. The area needed to be lightened up.” 


RIGHT: In the library, a Picasso sculpture 
rests on the mantel beneath the artist’s 
1970 oil Téte. Grouped near the small cor- 
ner table that exhibits a Joseph Cornell box 
are framed Picasso drawings and, at far right, 
a Mark Rothko oil titled Poised Elements, which 
dates from 1944. The carpet’s design was 
adapted from an antique Persian rug fragment. 


with one another and with the art. 
“IT knew I didn’t want to use any 
strongly identifiable styles of furni- 
ture such as Art Déco or Wiener 
Werkstatte,”” says the designer. “I 
thought some good antiques and a lot 
of upholstered furniture would make 
an updated minimalist look.” 

First Saltzman found rugs to show 
the resident, who says, ‘“We worked 
together very closely. It was my taste 
and Renny’s creativity that made this 
apartment.” For the living room, they 
chose an antique Herati carpet with a 
geometric flower pattern in soft red, 
rose and salmon with blue, green, 
ivory and gold running through it. 
For the dining room, the client and 


Saltzman picked a 115-year-old 
Bakhtiari that is woven in bold tones 
of red, ivory and black, in which 
each medallion ha lifferent image 
of a bird h of flow- 
ers. “The Saltz- 
man. “It’s a lk 
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flora and fauna they knew about.” 

Saltzman then bought the simplest 
form of antique furniture he could 
find: seventeenth-century Ming Dy- 
nasty chairs and low tables that he 
found in England, France and San 
Francisco. For the dining room, he 
took two antique pedestals and de- 
signed a grand Regency-style table 
that can seat eighteen people when 
it is opened up. 

“An essential element of comfort 
was to have the best quality of tech- 
nology,” says Saltzman. Recessed 
lighting was installed; there is a com- 
puterized audio-video system with 
the speakers hidden as subtly as pos- 
sible throughout the rooms, and win- 
dow blinds are operated by remote 
control. To accommodate the walls 
for large paintings, dadoes, chair rails 
and moldings were removed; and to 
complement the simpler style, tradi- 
tional fireplaces in the living room 
and library were taken out and re- 
placed with spare frames of marble 
and dark polished wood. 

“With all this paring down and 
subtle technology, the apartment 
needed character and architectural 
interest,” recalls Saltzman, “so we put 
mahogany door frames in the hall- 
way, we changed one of the baths to a 


powder room paneled in cinnamon- 
colored marble, and 2 paneled an- 
other bath in polishe ihogany- 


for glamour. In the ma: room, 
we created a Palladian « or- 
way leading to the solariu 

“Then, the day the fur e wa 
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“The whole point of the design was to create a 
warm background for the extraordinary art 
collection but not make something cold and 
museumlike,” says Saltzman. “My starting 


point was the carpets. They came first, and then. 


I put in the antique furniture that would com- 
plement the artwork.” LEFT: The dining room. 


RIGHT: “My client wants people to feel at 
ease, so the dining room was softened. He 
didn’t want anything that felt remotely remi- 
niscent of a boardroom.” Adding drama are 
Jim Dine’s Bethlehem, 1979, left, and two 
Roy Lichtensteins, OHH, 1975, and Head with 
Braid and Feathers, 1979. Bakhtiari carpet. 


delivered, the paintings and sculp- 
ture were brought out of storage, and 
I got to see the full range of the collec- 
tion,” says Saltzman. “I was stunned. 
I had no idea of the number of pieces 
my client had amassed. I knew of a 
Noguchi sculpture, a Dubuffet oil, a 
Stella and a Jasper Johns, but I had no 
idea he had two Lichtensteins, sixteen 
Picasso drawings done from the time 
the artist was fourteen until he was 
eighty years old, a Pollock, a de Koo- 
ning and much more.” 

The client says, “I wanted the art to 
be as much a presence in the apart- 
ment as it is in my life.” He finds the 
1895 Picasso drawing, done when the 
artist was fourteen, particularly inter- 
esting in conjunction with the oth- 
er Picassos he owns. “According to 
some, the Jasper Johns painting in 
my living room, 0 through 9, is my most 
important piece, but I also especially 
like the Dubuffet, Le Nez au Vent, which 
hangs in the dining room, and the 
two Lichtenstein paintings there, OHH 
and Head with Braid and Feathers.” 

Surrounded by such vital company 
on canvas and in stone and metal, he 
put the apartment to the test as a 
place for entertaining. His parties were 
a success. He says that’s because “most 
people who come here love art, and 
the art continues to be a presence 
throughout the evening.” To what 
degree is the apartment responsi- 
ble ny Saltzman says, “The style 

sartment must reflect the 
»assions.”’ And that is 
e does. 
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“With all this paring down, the apartmy 


LEFT: “When I originally did the master bath 
eighteen years ago,” says Saltzman, “I put in 
lots of marble and mirrors to make it a sleek 
and contemporary space. It was very 1970s. 
For the remodel, I decided to keep the marble 
as well as the basic configuration of the area.” 


BELOW: “I wanted to soften the whole look of 
the master bath and at the same time make it 
a bit more masculine, give more of a dressing 
room feel to it. | did that by using classic ma- 
hogany paneling to contrast with the cool 
marble.” P. E. erin hardware and faucets. 





















ed character and architectural interest.”” 


RIGHT: “The master bedroom had always 
had good light flooding into it, so my idea was 
to take much more advantage of that,” says 
Saltzman. “I decided to make the space far 
more open, too. We ripped out built-in ward- 
robes and turned a terrace into a solarium.” 


BELOW: “The glass on the doors to the solar- 
ium is beveled,” notes Saltzman, “so when 
light streams in, it casts a jeweled reflection 
everywhere.” Over the bed is Dubuffet’s Rue 
de l’Entourloupe, 1963. At right is Dubuffet’s 
Bédouin aux Chévres, 1948. Rosecore carpet. 
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ABOVE: Kyushu, the southernmost of Japan’s main islands, is the site of the Ya- 
skawa residence, a fine example of Shoin-style architecture, which takes its form from 
the study in a Zen temple. Built in about 1903 for Keiichiro Yaskawa, who descended 
from a line of samurai, the house was transported in 1910 to the city of Kitakyushu. 
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ABOVE: Shoji screens and sliding panels known as fusuma contribute to the house’s 


contemplative air, while tatami mats cover the floors. In the formal room beyond, a 
Chinese calligraphy scroll hangs in the tokonoma, an alcove found in traditional 
Japanese residences. The lamps are typical of those fashionable in the early 1900s. 


OPPOSITE: Elsewhere on the estate is an Art 
Nouveau house built in 1911 for Kenjiro Ma- 
tsumoto, a son of Keiichiro Yaskawa. Designed 
by Kingo Tatsuno, it captures the essence of 
the Meiji period (1868-1912), when wealthy 
families had Western-style houses. It is the 
only remaining dwelling of its kind in Japan. 


THE TIME HAD COME to move from his 
property in Wakamatsu, but Keiichi- 


_to Yaskawa couldn’t part with his 


house. The elegant Japanese-style 
structure had been designed to suit 
his personal taste and pleasures, and 
although it was only seven years old 
at the time, Yaskawa suspected it was 
irreplaceable. It wasn’t just that the 
house could hold a performance of 
No, the medieval form of Japanese 
theater, or that it possessed an ex- 
quisite room for the tea ceremony. The 
sprawling dwelling, with twenty-odd 
rooms, was built with thick beams of 
solid pine, and even by 1910 stan- 
dards, the craftsmanship was superb. 

In the end, the house was disman- 
tled, carried over Dokai Bay to the 
neighboring village of Tobata, and re- 
constructed piece by piece—from the 
tips of the clay roof tiles to the stones 
for the delicately sculpted garden. “It 
was a truly decadent act,” recalls Hi- 
roshi Yaskawa, who still lives on the 
estate, of his grandfather’s decision. 
But the Yaskawa family name was 
worthy of it. 

In the city now called Kitakyushu 
on the northern shores of Kyushu, 
the southernmost of Japan’s four 
main islands, the Yaskawa family is 
nearly as old as history. Longtime 
samurai, or elite warriors for the ar- 
ea’s preeminent Kuroda clan, they 
went on to become industrial power ~ 
brokers, establishing Yaskawa Electric 
Manufacturing Company, one of the 
nation’s largest robotics firms. They 
also founded what is now the Kyu- 
shu Institute of Technology and were 
attentive patrons of the arts. Indeed, 
Keiichiro Yaskawa’s son Kenjiro Ma- 
tsumoto inherited his love for fine ar- 
chitecture. In 1911 he built his own 
version of an ideal dwelling on the 
family estate: an imposing twenty- 
room Art Nouveau mansion. 

The Matsumoto and Yaskawa 





An Art Nouveau 


Treasure in Japan 


T he Yaskawa Familys Deiji-Period 
Legacy on Kyushu Island 





TEXT BY CAROL LUTFY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 








houses represent two of the finest 
turn-of-the-century residences on 
Kyushu. In their easy fusion of East 
and West, they also evoke the mood 


ABOVE: Arched lintels and a granite fire surround enliven the expansive Great Hall. 
Artist Sanzo Wada created the 1918 tapestry on the staircase landing; Japanese em- 
broidery screen is 19th century. Displayed throughout is Art Nouveau furniture 
crafted for the house in mulberry wood, a traditional Japanese material. Kenjiro 
Matsumoto (below), who studied business at the Wharton School in Pennsylvania, 
helped found the Yaskawa Electric Manufacturing Company after his return to Japan. 


of the Meiji period (1868-1912), an 
epoch when Japan opened its borders 
to foreigners after more than two 
hundred years of isolation. 

It was during the Meiji period that 
the upper classes, drawn by the ex- 
oticism of Western customs, first 
embraced European-style living in Ja- 
pan. Those who could maintained 
both Japanese and Western-style resi- 
dences—linking them together to 
form a single elaborate estate. Al- 
though the Western-style wing of 
the Yaskawa house has been lost, the 
Japanese quarters of the Matsumoto 
house remain intact. Constructed 


about a year after the Art Nouveau 
house ‘was built, the Japanese wing 
put the Matsumoto mansion at about 
forty-two rooms—just enough, Hi- 
roshi Yaskawa says, for the family’s 
fifteen children. 

Like the Yaskawa house, which 
technically, materially and aestheti- 
cally outclasses its Japanese counter- 
parts, the Matsumoto mansion stands 
in a category all its own. Designated 
an “important cultural property,” 
and the only Art Nouveau mansion 
remaining in the country, it has been 


OPPOSITE: Art Nouveau motifs in varnished oak are highlighted against white walls just inside 
the entrance. During the American occupation of Japan following World War II, the Yaskawa and 
Matsumoto residences were taken over by the -U.S. military and used as boardinghouses for 
American officers. Today the Matsumoto house is owned by the Industry Club of West Japan. 


COURTESY THE INDUSTRY CLUB OF WEST JAPAN 





called the most beautiful Western- 
style house in Japan. 

The mansion was designed by 
Kingo Tatsuno, the pioneering Japa- 
nese architect acclaimed for his de- 
sign of the Tokyo Station building 
and the Bank of Japan’s head office, 
and it may be the only surviving ex- 
ample of his residential work. With 
Western-style buildings so uncom- 
mon at the time, Tatsuno was obliged 
to organize a special crew to handle 
the alien project; construction took 
close to five years. Exactly what about 
Art Nouveau attracted Matsumoto has 
been blurred by the passage of time. 
But the style, which looked to plant 
and animal forms for inspiration, no 
doubt appealed to the enduring Japa- 
nese fascination with nature. 

Situated against a backdrop of aza- 
leas and other flowering shrubs, the 
Art Nouveau mansion looks surpris- 
ingly at peace in its Eastern envi- 
ronment. There is no uncomfortable 
clash between the building’s §half- 
timbered exterior and its intricately 
landscaped gardens, nor does it over- 
power its surroundings. Inside, too, 
flowing curves and decorative mold- 
ings neatly offset, rather than domi- 
nate, the simplicity of the Japanese 
aesthetic. Throughout, oak arches 
gracefully frame paintings and tapes- 
tries by Sanzo Wada, while a West- 
ern-style hearth surrounded by vivid 
Japanese-style decoration in a second- 
floor tatami room offers an unusual 
but fitting contrast. 

As opposed to the marked original- 
ity in the European-style house, the 
Japanese wing of the Matsumoto 
dwelling is actually an architectural 
duplicate of the older, more elegant 
Yaskawa mansion. Originally built 
in about 1903, the Yaskawa house 
is representative of the Shoin style, 


continued on page 152 


Sculpted arches and other curvilinear forms 


prevail in the ground-floor dining room. Dec- 
orative paintings by Sanzo Wada embellish 
the panels ab the doors. The Matsumoto 
mansion is one the earliest Japanese struc- 
tures in which ‘rved as a building ma- 
terial; previous ‘en used primarily as 
firewood. Parqu Japanese cypress 
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Antiques: 


European Barometers 
Scientific Instruments Graced with Style and Craftsmanship 


~ 


TEXT BY RICHARD CONNIFF 


THE HOUSEHOLD BAROMETER has always been primarily a 
piece of furniture, an ornament, and it remains a highly 
appealing one for filling a certain space on a wall. But it is 
also an instrument for reducing the invisible and the in- 
tangible to numbers on a scale. It measures the weight of 
the atmosphere, and as this weight, or barometric pres- 
sure, fluctuates, it allows the interpreter to predict changes 
in the weather, a phenomenon we now take for granted. 

It is difficult for us to conjure up the sense of discovery 
and superstition that greeted the earliest experiments in 
the field. The Italian physicist Evangelista Torricelli is gen- 
erally credited with inventing the barometer in 1643. He 
was a pupil of Galileo, who had puzzled over an utterly 
practical problem: The duke of Tuscany had installed a 
fountain in Florence that failed to work because a suction 
pump was unable to raise a column of water any higher 
than thirty-two feet, well short of the level needed. 

After Galileo’s death, Torricelli continued the search for 
an explanation, and according to legend, he experimented 
with a tube longer than thirty-three feet, sealed at one end, 
which protruded through the roof of his house, and open 
at the other, which was set in a cistern of water. The idea 
was that atmospheric pressure on the cistern would sus- 
tain a column of water in the tube to the height of thirty- 
two feet and no higher. It is said that a wooden dummy 
floated on the water at the top of the tube. This “weather 


hipocll. Dither” iid fel ver Perr 


prophet” rose above the roofline in fine weather and ee 
dropped into hiding as the barometric pressure fell in ad- 
vance of foul weather. 


Torricelli’s neighbors suspected connivance with the 
devil, a reminder that the epoch, which produced the tele- 
scope, the microscope, the pendulum clock, the thermom- 


RIGHT: “Royal” Wheel Barometer, John Russell of Falkirk, England, circa 
1811-17. Mahogany, brass and verre églomisé; 47” x 13”. Russell, the 
noted watchmaker to George, Prince of Wales, established a consider- 
able reputation for himself as a maker of “royal” wheel barometers. 
Made between 1811, when George became regent, and 1817, the year of 
Russell's death, the barometer is crowned with the feather motif of the 
Prince of Wales. Thistle, the emblem of Russell’s native Scotland, is 
represented in verre églomisé inserts. Apter-Fredericks Ltd., London. 





JEPOSITE: Angle Barometer, Francis Watkins, England (London), circa 1755. Mahogany and brass; 42” x 26”. The angle 
rometer accompanied by a thermometer and a perpetual calendar set into a common frame is associated primarily with 

d the company that survived him. Watkins was one of the leading instrument makers of the last half of the 18th 

‘he business he founded remained prominent for some 70 years after his death. Partridge Fine Arts Ple., London. 
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The earliest barometers still extant date from the 1690s. 
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eter and other instruments for seeing the real ‘world 
accurately, was also the heyday of superstition and witch 
burning. Torricelli subsequently switched from water to 
mercury, a more practical and private alternative: Because 
mercury is so much heavier than water, it rises under the 
same atmospheric pressure to a height of only twenty- 
eight or thirty inches. Theoretical refinements by Pascal 
and Descartes followed, and the materials and dimensions 
of the familiar household barometer were established. 

In 1688 a London clockmaker, John Smith, published 
the first how-to pamphlet, A Compleat Discourse of the Na- 
ture, Use, and Right Managing of that Wonderful Instrument, 
the Baroscope, or Quick-Silver Weather-Glass. The commer- 
cial production of barometers dates from the same period. 
Perhaps because of England’s more variable weather, the 
industry was concentrated in London, with smaller centers 
in the Netherlands, France and Germany. Examples of 
London barometers are predominant in the collector's bi- 
ble, English Barometers 1680-1860 by Nicholas Goodison. 

The earliest barometers still extant, though in small 
numbers, date from the 1690s, when such clockmakers as 
Daniel Quare and Thomas Tompion produced barometers 
in exquisite cases, or On occasion incorporated them into 
tall case clocks. Quare made freestanding pillar barom- 
eters, with the mercury tube encased in an ivory shaft or in 
turned walnut, and with silvered-brass register plates at 
the top, to indicate fluctuations of the mercury between 
twenty-eight and thirty-one inches. 

High-quality barometers are available in greater num- 
bers from the period after 1720. Makers were then produc- 
ing them mainly on order for learned individuals and for 
wealthy clients who wished to appear “philosophical.” 
Most were elaborations on Torricelli’s simple stick barom- 
eter: a straight glass tube set in a small cistern and 
mounted on wood, often with finely carved ornamenta- 
tion and an architectural pediment at the top. 

In the angle barometer, an early variation on the form, 
the glass tube reached the same height as in a stick barom- 
eter but was sharply angled near the top to stretch out the 
area in which the mercury moved. While this made it eas- 
ier to detect small changes in barometric pressure, it had 
several disadvantages, not least the problem of incorporat- 
ing an asymmetrical tube into a pleasing piece of furni- 
ture. Some makers used an angle barometer on one side 
and a thermometer on the other to frame a mirror; an 
example by Edward Scarlett, an early-eighteenth-century 
optician, recently set the auction price record for barom- 


Barometer-Thermometer, C. S. Passement, France, circa 1775. Gilded 
wood; 61” x 21”. Carved floral motifs reflecting the exuberant manner 
of the early Louis XVI period adorn a barometer-thermometer by Passe- 
ment, one of the most talented designers of horologic and scientific in- 
struments of the period. Frederick P. Victoria & Son, Inc., New York. 








} Barometer-Thermometer, signed “Haring,” France, circa 1825. Mahogany 
and ormolu; 44” high. Haring—who here employed a columnar form 
} surmounted by Mercury as an impressive setting for a barometer- 
) thermometer—was a native of England who worked in Paris and sup- 


“§} plied barometers to the royal courts of Europe. Galerie Camoin, Paris. 


eters. A slightly later instrument maker, Francis Watkins, 
| put the angle barometer in the frame of a perpetual calen- 
| dar, equipped with dials allowing the studious observer of 
the world to register the day of the month, the zodiacal 
signs, the times of sunrise and sunset, and other data. But 
) for all their apparent quaintness to us, such barometers 
provided their owners with genuinely vital information 
for managing the agricultural world. 

Another refinement, the wheel barometer, had better 


® success at making the mercury easy to read, and became 


increasingly popular after about 1800. It used a glass tube 
with a J-shaped turn at the bottom to form the cistern. A 
piece of ivory or glass floated on the surface of the mercury 
in the cistern. A thread from the float ran up over a pulley 
and was counterbalanced at the other end. As the pulley 

moved, its arbor turned the hand on a clocklike dial, which 
| registered the level of the mercury. The result wasn’t terri- 
bly accurate, and the pulley arbor tended to stick, which is 
why people still habitually tap a barometer before taking a 
| reading. But the wheel barometer was aesthetically grati- 
fying, which was more to the point. 

The popularity of the wheel barometer coincided with 
the arrival in London of Italian immigrant glassblowers, 
who contributed largely to the later development of the 
household barometer there. A visitor to the Leather Lane 
area in the mid-nineteenth century remarked that “in 
passing through this district one is struck by the poetical 
names of the makers,” and the barometers of James Gatty, 
J. M. Ronketti, and Negretti and Zambra are still prized. 

Italian immigrants probably brought with them the 
banjo shape that came to characterize the wheel barometer, 
with the dial at the bottom, a thermometer on the shaft 
and a hygrometer, for gauging moisture, at the top. The 
banjo shape of the wheel barometer was so satisfactory 
that it persisted even in some of the early aneroid barom- 
eters—though the aneroid lacked the elongated tube of 
mercury that necessitated the banjo shape in the first place. 

Barometers came into more general use around 1830, 
and those made thereafter tend to be of less interest to 
collectors. Prices fell, and standardized designs and mass 
production became the rule; individual inventiveness was 
generally confined to the engraving of the retailer’s name 
on the nameplate. But if the barometer became ordinary, it 
also increasingly saved lives and crops by its appearance in 
every fishing village and farmhouse, and by the greater 
sophistication with which its readings were interpreted. 
From the realm of the devil, and the “wonderful instru- 
ment” of the philosophical gentry, the “Torricellian tube” 
had passed in little more than two centuries to the humble 
but essential tool of the weatherman.D * 
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ABOVE: Barometer, Germany, circa 1720. Ebo- 
nized and gilded wood with verre églomisé; 


44” x 7%". The early German taste for chinoi- 
serie is one of the stylistic influences exhib- 
ited in a barometer intricately decorated 
case. Orient Lotif ctuate the ends of 
paired scrolls rubic figures repre- 
senting the s¢ visible amid a dense 
meander of floy 1 bi !. Kugel, Paris 
100 


BELOW: Triple Tube Mercury Barometer, Paulus Wast, the Netherlands (Amsterdam), 1766. Rose- 
wood; 54” x 26”. Wast, considered to be the most important barometer maker in the Netherlands, 
combined the accomplishments of Sir Samuel Morland, Christiaan Huygens and Evangelista 
Torricelli in his triple tube barometer. From left to right are a diagonal barometer, a contratube 
barometer and a mercury tube barometer. Bert Bolle Barometers, Maartenskijk, the Netherlands. 

















Francis Watkins put 
the angle barometer 
in the frame of a 
perpetual calendar. 





Barometer, John Hallifax, England, circa 1725. 
Walnut and oak; 54” x 10”. Taking inspiration 
from the clock-making trade of which he was 
a distinguished practitioner, Hallifax selected 
a form patterned after the tall case clock for 
several of his barometers. Here, the architec- 
tonic cresting exemplifies the baroque spirit 
that continued to influence cabinetmaking in 
the early 18th century. Hotspur Ltd., London. 
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Brookhurst Redux 


Renovating a Georgian Revival 
Country House by Ogden Codman, Fr. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY KEVIN MCNAMARA 
TEXT BY JANE HOLTZ KAY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


Situated in the Berkshires in Lenox, Massachusetts, Brookhurst was 
designed in 1908 by Classical Revival architects Ogden Codman, 
Jr., and Francis L. V. Hoppin for Gouverneur Newbold Morris, a 
cousin of Edith Wharton’s. ABOVE: The rear facade of the Geor- 
gian Revival structure features Doric pediments and pilasters. 








ABOVE RIGHT: “The central staircase is the principal asymmetrical element in the otherwise symmetrical plan,” says designer Kevin Mc- 
Namara, who renovated Brookhurst as a country residence for a Manhattan couple. “It demonstrates the house’s rich detail, which we 
wanted to conserve.” Gilded-and-patinated-bronze Empire candelabra stand atop a 19th-century English pier table in the center hall. — 


OPPOSITE: “For the drawing room, I attempted to reproduce a formal parlor typical of the early 
ntieth century but functional for a contemporary family,” McNamara says. A work by Doro- 
harp hangs in the corner. On the other side of the window is a japanned bureau-secretary. 
yptian Revival figural candlesticks from Kentshire Galleries are displayed on the origi- 

e mantel. The Cadwell gilt-bronze sconces throughout were restored by P. E. Guerin. 
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“The house has a tremendous sense of history,” says the wife. “We wanted to restore it as it was 
and was meant to be.” In the drawing room, the painted overdoor panel and piano are original to 
the house. To the left of the doors is Maximilien Luce’s circa 1900 Tournant de la Seine, Prés 
Rolleboise. At right is The Knitting Lesson by Bernard Pothast. Christopher Norman low table. 


OGDEN CODMAN, JR., Was no sorcerer’s 
apprentice. He didn’t want to work 
magic. “The architect and decorator 
are often aware that they are re- 
garded by lients as the possess- 

craft like black 

Codman wrote 


ors of some 
magic or astrologs 
in The De 
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“penetrate the mystery of house- 
furnishing ...to notice wherein its 
charm lies.” 

The taste-making book’s formulas 
on harmonies and proportions, on 
the “accessibility of the windows, the 
arrangement of the furniture, the pri- 
vacy of the room and”’—above all, it 

eemed to this rebel against Victorian 

cess-—"‘the absence of the superflu- 

ous,’ would dispense with any occult 
notions offered by other decorators. 
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With The Decoration of Houses, the 
Boston patrician set the standard. He 
also set up the dwellings that demon- 
strated his design gifts. Cottage was 
the diminutive term for the country 
estates of the period. But the com- 
modious elegance, the rationality, the 
details, were on the grand scale for a 
clientele that lived at equally aristo- 
cratic dimensions. 

Through the gates of Brookhurst, 
one of the more opulent classical 
dwellings he designed as a country 
retreat at the turn of the century, 
came the elite of the era to visit the 
affluent New York family of Gouver- 
neur Newbold Morris, first cousin 





“We tried very hard to go with the original 
architecture,” says McNamara. 


to Edith Wharton, who had recom- 
mended her coauthor as architect. 
Codman’s round forecourt placed be- 
fore the brick-and-marble mansion in 
Lenox, Massachusetts, greeted the 
weekending gentry prepared to un- 
load a preposterously large quantity 
of luggage and sweep into the sym- 
metrical and spacious quarters out- 
lined in 1908. 

Codman was not to be alone in 
defining Brookhurst’s Georgian de- 
lights, however. For all the ease and 
rationality of the language he and 


Wharton used to articulate their the- 
ory, and for all the triumph of Cod- 
man’s art in its three-dimensional 
form, the architect had an imperious 
quality that led to his dismissal. De- 
spite the friendship between Codman 
and Wharton, their relationship was 
testy. Building an estate then, as now, 


could be a tempestuous affair. And 
an expensive one. Wharton’s Morris 
cousins soon had enough of the free- 
spending Codman. The extravagant 
architect was fired in favor of his 
more everyday and (critics concede) 
inferior heir, Francis L. V. Hoppin. 
Francis L. V. Hoppin, the New 
York designer who organized and 
decorated the interior of Brookhurst, 
though less known, was no slouch. 
The leading draftsman for Classical 
Revival masters McKim, Mead & 
White, Hoppin designed the old po- 


“We have guests for the weekend or just for dinner,” the wife says. “We entertain in spurts— 
sometimes we'll spend a whole weekend by ourselves.” In the dining room, a painted Adam- 
esque demilune cabinet from Kentshire holds bronze-doré candelabra with Meissen figures. An 
18th-century English tole urn stands on the porphyry pedestal. Lacquered chairs surround the 
Regency table. Silk drapery stripe from Scalamandré; Portuguese needlepoint carpet from Stark. 





lice headquarters in New York along 
with other Berkshire and Newport 
cottages. He also had his own certain- 
ties. ‘The architect is the general of 
all the forces,” he told an interviewer 
in 1903. “His is the supreme com- 
mand.” Given Codman’s overall lay- 
out, Hoppin proceeded to apply his 
own art to the interiors. 


Hoppin shaped Brookhurst’s end- 


less room: mented their interi- 
ors and remises with 
French fur the boatload. The 
result was « ece of elegance 
and amplitu sion 


boasted three | t] 
last detail with 

work, carved mali 

sweeping staircase, pai 
well-appointed baths. 7 

ception hall larger than 
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“The house offers a wonderful sense of space, 
symmetry and grandeur,” McNamara says. “I 
didn’t want to overembellish.” ABOVE: A 
Regency mirror highlights the original panel- 
ing in the library. Among the clients’ book 
collection are first editions by Edith Wharton, 
who cowrote The Decoration of Houses with 
Ogden Codman, Jr. Dhurrie carpet from Stark. 


guests could venture down the cen- 
tral axis of the drawing room, illumi- 
nated by views on four sides, to the 
terrace before the pedimented and 
columned rear facade that overlooked 
the sunken gardens and a pool to a 
vista of the Berkshire hills. 
The grandeur of Brookhurst out- 
first generation. The fur- 
evered. But the means to 
zreat estates vanished. 
rre-Depression purses 
Il for their upkeep. 
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OPPOSITE: “By glazing the loggia—our only 
major alteration to the architecture—we created 
a garden room that has become the clients’ fa- 
vorite summer space,” says the designer. “Tt 
also enabled us to keep the other public 
rooms more formal.” The 18th-century English 
table is set with Bardith ceramics and Chris- 
tofle flatware. McGuire rattan furnishings. 


By the time ownership of the house 
left the hands of the original family, 
two of the wings had come down to 
reduce excess space. By the 1980s, the 
financial burden showed in lack of 
maintenance—and the roster of those 
able to live in turn-of-the-century 
style had dwindled still more. 

Not surprisingly, what a New 
York couple seeking a house in the 
Berkshires wanted from the refur- 
bishment of the 10,000-square-foot 

continued on page 152 
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of land high on a bluff overlooking 
Lake Michigan—thirty partly wooded 
acres carved out of a historic McCor- 
mick Blair family farmstead. A sense 
of honor, to the land and its history, 
made him feel obliged to put up a 
house of quality. He interviewed 
many architects and finally asked 
two to participate in his unusual little 
competition: Stanley Tigerman, one 
of Chicago’s most famous contempo- 
rary architects; and Laurence Booth, 
who onc: ced for Tigerman but 
has a m«¢ f-the-road ap- 
proach. Booth 
Although th nk Lloyd 
Wright house 1¢ sign 
controls keep its sv th 
century downtov’n 
Lake Bluff, Illinois, is 
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Nestled between the field and the lake, the residence rests atop a bluff, playing a 
supporting role to the surroundings. “The building has a hide-and-seek quality,” 
points out Booth. “Unlike the villas of Palladio, it can never be seen all at once.” 


architectural show-offs. Like the vil- 
lage of Oak Bluffs on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Lake Bluff was founded in the 
nineteenth century as a clean-living 
Methodist retreat and today, even as a 
secular town of four thousand peo- 
ple, retains a certain unpretentious 
Protestant air. So unpretentious, in 
fact, that even the client’s wife was 
slightly dubious about the idea of 
building an architect-designed house 
there. “You can build your house,” 
she joshingly told him, “and I'll de- 
cide if I want to live in it.” 

Given the place and the client, 
Larry Booth was the right architect. 
He is low-key by nature, contextual 
to a fault. This house, he says self- 
deprecatingly, ‘doesn’t have a grand 
idea.” Instead, it occupies a perfect 


spot. Near the edge of the bluff over- 
looking the lake, Booth and his client 
found the charmed heart of the site: a 
deep, cool pine grove, some two hun- 
dred trees in all, planted in the 1920s 
as a windbreak parallel to the lake, 
now with a thick cushion of dried 
needles covering the ground. From 
the lake side of the rectangular grove 
a large notch had been removed—a 
notch, Booth saw, into which a long, 
narrow house might be happily 
tucked. (Fortunately, the soil is hard 
clay, which meant the excavators 
could dig almost straight down, per- 
mitting the house to go in just a few 
feet away from the trees and leav- 
ing them entirely undisturbed.) The 
pines also formed a grid, a seren- 
dipitous cue that it would have been 
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“It’s an informal composition of fundamental elements—base, wall and roof: The 
stone is the base, the walls stucco and glass, and the roof slate,” explains Booth. “The 
stone, like a ruin, gives the sense that the house is the result of an evolution.” 


willful to disregard. And so again, the 
architect deferred to the trees: He 
simply continued the grid, align- 
ing the six-foot-wide modules of the 
residence with the twelve-foot-wide 
rows of trees. “The architecture,” says 
Booth, “is subservient” to the natu- 
ral surroundings. 

Indeed, to hear Booth tell it, he sim- 
ply followed the dictates of the site 
—the nearby farm buildings, the bluff, 
the pines, the lake below. He had no 
architecture mission, no housing type 
in mind? Booth shakes his head, then 
has a second thought. “I guess I did, a 
sort of midwestern farmhouse ver- 
nacular, as opposed to inventing 
some new shape. The stone,” he con- 
cedes, “upscales it a bit.” 

The stone is a pinkish, rusticated 


Wisconsin limestone that encloses 
most of the first floor (and is intended 
to echo the rust-colored pine needle 
ground cover), and a blue-gray slate 
on the roof (intended to echo Lake 
Michigan). Despite the architect’s aw- 
shucks demurrals, the slate and lime- 
stone do more than just “upscale” a 
simple farmhouse—rather, the 8,000- 
square-foot house has more in com- 
mon with the grand suburban houses 
of the 1920s Midwest, the rambling 
would-be Lutyens manors of Grosse 
Pointe and Lake Forest and Kansas 
City’s country club district. 

Yet Booth has improved upon 
those often stolid models. The expres- 
sion of sheer size is minimized, in 
part by the concealing scrim of pines, 
in part by a lively mix of materials 





that effectively breaks down the 
scale. In addition to the limestone and 
the slate, the second floor and a 
northern service wing are covered in 
white stucco (alluding to the white 
masonry buildings of the old McCor- 
mick Blair farm), various bits of 
house (chimneys, a breakfast room) 
are copper-clad, and the front eleva- 
tion consists mostly of windows. 

All those highly wrought, care- 
fully detailed windows have a pur- 
pose. Unlike the swank suburban 
fortresses of an earlier age, the house 
Booth designed is essentially one 
room wide, and therefore gloriously 
sunny—almost every place inside 
gets light from two directions, in 
some cases three. The double-height 
entrance hall, with sunlight stream- 


ing in front and back from both sto- 
ries, is a de facto solarium, and the 
large formal living room to the right 
as one enters—what the client calls 
the music room—is a virtual glass 
box poking into the grove of trees 
and out toward the lake. 

Most new houses face (and fail) 
the challenge of striking a graceful 
balance between the contemporary 
instinct for open space and the 
traditional urge for highly distinct 
rooms. Booth’s design nicely man- 


ages, as he says, to provide “mod- 
ern flowing space, but with different 
characters” lifferent parts of the 
house. The | floors, the om- 


nipresent sun » house’s 
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“In the pine-floored entrance hall, an ‘upside-down’ stair makes a sculpture from a 
layering of the steps, accenting the movement of space,” Booth says. “The antique 
Windsor benches are sympathetic to the craftsmanship of the house’s details.” 


long central axis—stretching from 
the music room at one end through 
the entrance hall to the kitchen and 
garage—ensure a sense of continuity. 
The room-by-room character is a 
matter of detail. It is “a house of vi- 
gnettes,” Booth says, “a series of little 
incidents stuck together.” 

Without any architectural “grand 
idea” to compel one’s interest inside, 
such vignettes and incidents depend 
on a high level of craft. Pilasters give 
the entrance hall a whiff of the Neo- 
classical, while the main stairway 
running up the back wall becomes 
modern sculpture, a kind of func- 
tional Donald Judd piece. From the 
music room, with its elaborate grids 


of windows on three sides, one steps 
down toward a dense, darker room, 
into what is unmistakably a library: 
cherrywood paneling and cabinetry 
from floor to ceiling and a green-mar- 
ble fireplace in its own arched niche. 
Similarly, at the other end of the 
house is an idealized country kitchen, 
superbly detailed: blue-granite floors, 
not-quite-faux-rustic cabinetwork 
stained white and big sensible ce- 
ramic door pulls. 

Between the center hall and the 
kitchen, the house goes cruciform: 
an eighteen-by-eighteen-foot dining 
room appended to the front looks 
soothingly onto the pine grove and 
the fields beyond, and an eighteen- 








ABOVE: “In contrast to the residence’s other spaces, which extend the experience out BELOW: While Lake Michigan lies to the east 
from the room, the library is warm and enclosing, centered with a dome,” he says. of the residence, to the west is a meadow 
The room features a green-marble fireplace and cherry woodwork and paneling. that sets off the striking views of the water. 


by-eighteen-foot family room out 
back features blond burl-ash-veneer 
cabinetry, blond ash walls and from a 
single spot, a view of the lake, the 
fireplace and the television. 

Upstairs, Booth’s vignettes and in- 
cidents become more idiosyncratic. 
The master suite, sitting over the 
music room, is a handsome, satisfy- 
ingly mannered, barrel-vaulted space 
(the vaulting is purely decorative, 
alas) with a south-facing oculus. At 
the other end of the house are appro- 
priately standard-issue bedrooms for 
two older children, both grown, as 
well as the teenage daughter’s suite. 
The daughter’s rooms, which occupy 

continued on page 151 
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TEXT BY DAVID SYLVESTER PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


neighborhood of London is the residence of art dealer Kate Ganz, which was built in 1853 by 
; Allom. “The place has a very strong character,” she says. “It’s remarkably coherent for a 
ks’ of curved rooms joining at odd angles. | kept furnishings to a minimum, to let the rooms 
nneypiece in the west drawing room are Salvator Rosa’s circa 1640 self-portrait, left, 

», by Il Mastelletta. At far right is Angel Comforting Christ by Francesco del Cairo. 


“All fireplaces, cornices, moldings and ceiling rosettes are original to the building,” says Kate Ganz. “I had the house 
stripped back to its previous form. The curved and architecturally unique walls are very important to the design, as is 
the flow of light into and around each room.” Ganz placed an early-19th-century fruitwood desk before the windows 
in the east drawing room “to take advantage of the natural light that can play on the sculpture and other objects.” 


MEETING KATE GANZ, you'd sense at 
once that she grew up on Park Ave- 
nue and would also be ready to wager 
that she still lives in Manhattan. In 
reality, she has been living in London 
for nearly twenty years, almost half 
her life. Her house suggests that the 
strongest of her reasons for being 
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there could be the desire of someone 
from a place with a short history to 
set herself in a place with a long one. 

As it happens, she has to spend a 
lot of her time on the move, since she 
is an art dealer. That link between 
looking at art—or for art—and the 


“need to travel came into her life at an 


early age. Her family frequently took 
her across the Atlantic on trips devot- 
ed to gazing at art and architecture. 
There was also art on the walls at 
home, for her parents, Victor and 
Sally Ganz, had formed one of the 
world’s most remarkable collections. 
It was remarkable both in its quality 

















and in how specialized it was. De- 
spite the breadth of their tastes in 
terms of both time and place, the 
Ganzes’ collecting was restricted to a 
handful of twentieth-century artists. 
It began in 1941 with Picasso, and 
from 1957 on it expanded to include 
works by a few young Americans, 
mainly Jasper Johns, Robert Rausch- 
enberg and Frank Stella. 

Kate Ganz grew up, then, sur- 
rounded by pictures by living artists 
and knowing some of the artists 
themselves. That part of her life is re- 
flected in her collection of Jasper 
Johns prints—especially, perhaps, 
in the series that is hung on the wall 
of a curving staircase in her house, 
just as a series of Picasso prints is 


hung on the wall of a curving stair- 
case in her parents’ duplex. 

But on Kate Ganz’s staircase, you 
reach the Johns prints only after pass- 
ing a long line of prints by Annibale 
Carracci and other Italians of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
This is the main field of her artistic 
interests—as a historian, as a collec- 
tor, as a dealer. When she studied art 
history, at Berkeley and then at Co- 
lumbia, her special subject was Re- 
naissance and Baroque paintings and 
architecture; her master’s thesis was 
on Borromini. Her parents took her 
to Rome in 1962, when she was eigh- 
teen, and on her very first day there 
she saw the Baroque building whose 
form and beauty and mystery have 





never ceased to haunt her: Borromini’s 
church of San Carlo alle Quattro 
Fontane, often known, because of its 
diminutive size, as San Carlino. 

Kate Ganz married Richard Dor- 
ment, a distinguished young art his- 
torian, and in 1972 they moved to 
London because he was studying 
nineteenth-century British artists. 


. She started dealing tentatively in 
'1976—first in prints, later in draw- 


ings. After her divorce, she decided to 
stay on in London, and in 1987 she 
bought the house in which she and 
her children now live. “When I saw 
it, | thought it was the most beautiful 
house I’d seen, ever.” 

It is a five-story house, built in 
1853. The architect was Thomas 
Allom, and it was probably the resi- 
dence that he himself inhabited. Al- 
lom was the architect of much of 
the best building in the neighbor- 
hood, the area around Ladbroke 
Grove, one of the most charming, 
paradoxical, magical neighborhoods 
in London. Its houses have a sub- 
dued, informal grandeur, set off by 
elegant old trees. 

“In this house there is not a single 
uninterrupted wall,” says Kate Ganz. 
“Each wall, which in a more con- 
ventional house would be straight, is 
first of all curved and then punched 
through—by a window, a door, a 
fireplace, a niche. And the doors are 
mostly at an angle to the room, so 
you get undulating spaces, curves 
alternating with straight sections. Ev- 
erything is opened up and is in 
movement. And it’s all disturbed be- 
cause of weird proportions—a niche 


Looking at art—or for art—and the need to 
travel came into her life at an early age. 


ABOVE: Centering the Irish desk in the 


east drawing room is Giovanni Battista Tie- 
polo’s 1751 chalk drawing Study of the Head 
of Tiepolo’s Son, Lorenzo, which was used 


for a figui 
of the prince 


n the fresco in the palace 
5, located in Wiirzburg. 


OPPOSITE AND COVER: “The color of the dining room’s walls is a true 
Victorian red that I had copied from known nineteenth-century paint 
samples,” explains Kate Ganz. A pair of American carved oak baskets 
rest on the marble mantel before Girolamo Ferrabosco’s circa 1640 Por- 
trait of an Elegant Man. At right is St. Sebastian, 1630, by Florentine 
artist Francesco Furini. The 19th-century candlesticks are family heirlooms. 











that’s too wide and too tall for the 
wall in which it’s placed, a fireplace 
that’s too wide so that the spaces on 
either side are cramped and tense. 
And you get all sorts of mannerisms 
on the outside too: empty niches in 
the walls, clustered pilasters, false 
window frames.” 

Kate Ganz’s eloquence about her 


residence is not surprising. She got 
plenty of practice for it while she was 
studying Borromini, for the language 
she uses in talking about her house is 
precisely the language one would use 
in talking about a Borromini church. 
She was unconscious of the connec- 
tion when she fell in love with the 
house, but once she moved in she 


became curious about its architect, 
learned that he had traveled in Italy 
and came to perceive how much his 
buildings owed to direct borrowings 
from Italian Baroque, and especially 
from Borromini. Only then did she 
realize that she had bought a house 
that was, in its own way, a sort of 
secular version of San Carlino.O 





ABOVE: Portrait of a Young Boy, a drawing by Annibale Carracci that dates from 1591, is displayed next to the upper 
staircase near two prints from a Jasper Johns 1969-71 series titled 0-9. Spiraling down the stairwell is a collection of 
etchings and engravings by Carracci. OPPOSITE: “I kept the master bedroom light and open,” says Kate Ganz, “taking 
into account the trio of lovely arched windows and the views out to the communal gardens. I had the draperies specially 
printed on an off-white linen to make them look faded and old.” Over the bed are untitled lithographs by Jasper Johns. 
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American Art Posters 
The Appealing Innovations of Early Graphic Design 





ABOVE: The Century Magazine for June, Louis John Rhead, 1896. Color 
lithograph; 20'%1.” x 10%o”. The idealized female in medieval dress set 
amid nature became a hallmark of Rhead’s work and revealed his in- 
debtedness to the Pre-Raphaelite School. Rhead, who was concerned 
with the ethical functions of art, lectured on the “moral aspect of the ar- 
tistic poster.” Antique Poster Collection Gallery, Ridgefield, Connecticut. 





TEXT BY JAMES R. MELLOW 


. 


ART IS THE perennial surprise. When 
Jules Chéret, an enterprising French 
lithographer, began posting his 
cheaply produced lithographic ad- 
vertisements along the boulevards of 
Paris in the late 1860s, he could 
hardly have known that he had 
earned a place for himself in history 
as the father of the modern poster. In 
time, his racy sketches of pert ladies 
advertising—in three colors—caba- 
rets, cigarette papers or ice-skating at 
the Palais de Glace became a verita- 
ble art of the streets. Not long after, 
Chéret’s success encouraged similar 
efforts by artists such as Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Eugéne Grasset, Alphonse 
Mucha and Pierre Bonnard. By the 
turn of the century, the fad for post- 
ers had spread throughout the capi- 
tals of Europe and the larger cities 
of America. It was not pure hyper- 
bole that led the streetwise poet Guil- 
laume Apollinaire to declare in his 
poem Zone: ‘“You read prospectuses 
catalogues and posters which shout 
aloud/Here is poetry this morning. . . .” 

Magazines devoted to poster art 
sprang up, workshops thrived, col- 
lectors and critics took note, and 
international exhibitions of posters 
gave the new art status. Latter-day 
historians trying to account for the 
phenomenon began tracing the ori- 
gins of the poster back to the huge 
woodcuts advertising American cir- 
cuses that Chéret may have seen in 
London, the political broadsides of 
the French Revolution, even Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs. 

Whatever its origins, in the late 
nineteenth century the poster became 


OPPOSITE: Modern Art, Arthur Wesley Dow, 1895. Color lithograph; 
17%” x 13'M%o". The influences of the Barbizon landscape tradition that 
characterized Dow’s work up to 1891 and his subsequent interest in 
Japanese design come together in a skillfully executed poster based on 
his woodcut Sundown, Ipswich River. Dow is believed to have created 
only three or four posters. Hirschl & Adler Galleries, Inc., New York. 











OPPOSITE: The True Mother Goose, Blanche McManus, 1895. Color 
lithograph; 20%” x 1414”. After studying art in Paris, McManus returned 
to the United States in 1893 and began work as an illustrator and au- 
thor in Chicago. One of her posters, of which eight are known, was af- 
ter the cover of her own book The True Mother Goose and may have 
been issued in advance of its publication. Chisholm Gallery, New York. 





Riublished by 
RiRussell& Son 


NEW YORK. 


ABOVE: Poster Calendar 1897, Edward Penfield, 1896. Color lithograph 
and relief; 1342” x 10”. While employed as an illustrator and art director 
for Harper's, Penfield launched the American art poster movement in 
1893 with his celebrated monthly poster series for the magazine. His 
calendar poster for 1897 advertises one of the two calendars that he de- 
signed for R. H. Russell & Son. Hirschl & Adler Galleries, Inc., New York 
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Flourishing stalwarts among the magazines vied with 
one another for the leading illustrators. 


the art form for the rising and afflu- 
ent middle class: the ally of the de- 
partment store, the theater, the café; 
the promoter of the newest fads, such 
as the bicycle and the typewriter. In 
America, the art poster was wed- 
ded to the burgeoning nineteenth-cen- 
tury publishing industry, signaling, 
in bookstore windows, the latest ti- 
tles, the current magazines. The 
flourishing stalwarts among the mag- 
azines—Lippincott’s, Harper's Weekly, 
The Century Magazine, Scribner’s— 
vied with one another for the coun- 
try’s leading artists and illustrators. 

The challenge that taxed the inge- 
nuity of many an artist was to devise 
new anecdotes for an art that seemed 
bent on obsolescence. No season, no 
style, was left unturned. Since most 
magazines counted on a wide femi- 
nine readership, women in swirling 
Art Nouveau dresses or fashionable 
tweeds paraded across posters season 
after season, picking spring flowers 
and clutching the latest issue of Lip- 
pincott’s, or rescuing the November 
number from an aggressive Thanks- 
giving gobbler. 

Strangely enough, the ephemeral 
advertisements endured longer than 
many of the products they adver- 
tised. (Ars longa, vita brevis.) Will H. 
Bradley’s posters for The Chap-Book 
and Victor Bicycles have achieved the 
immortality of museum art, while 
the seasonal prose of the magazine’s 
May issue and the trendy Overman 
Wheel Co. have faded into oblivion. 
No respectable exhibition of poster 
art would neglect Edward Penfield’s 
glimpse of dapper men and behat- 
ted women—and the train conductor 
—all in transit and engrossed in the 
February 1897 issue of Harper's. (“A 
poster should tell its story at once” 
was Penfield’s serviceable motto.) 
Frank Hazenplug, another of the 
Chicago Chap-Book artists, promoted 
his wares in his poster for Living Post- 
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ers, as did Arthur Wesley Dow, a cele- 
brated art teacher and authority on 
Japanese design. (Dow’s posters are 
now rarities; Joseph Goddu, in his 
American Art Posters of the 1890s, esti- 
mates that Dow did only three or 
four.) Blanche McManus, Parisian- 


trained, was both an artist and a 


writer and representative of such in- 
novative women artists as Florence 
Lundborg and Ethel Reed, who made 
names for themselves in the field. 

No doubt it was the apotheosis 
of poster art when one of its ablest _ 
practitioners, Louis John Rhead, who | 
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OPPOSITE: The Emerson and Fisher Company, Frank Hazenplug, 1896. 
Color lithograph; 19%” x 14”. Little is known of the Illinois-born 
Hazenplug, who succeeded Will Bradley as artist for the Chicago-based 
publishing firm of Stone & Kimball. Hazenplug is believed to have 
had little formal training to prepare him for the artistic career he 
embarked upon in 1894. Barbara Leibowits Graphics Ltd., New York. 


ABOVE: The Chap-Book, Thanksgiving No., Will H. Bradley, 1895. Color 
lithograph; 19%.” x 13”. The self-taught Bradley, whose work greatly 
contributed to the popularization of poster art in America, began de- 
signing posters for Stone & Kimball’s Chap-Book in March 1894. His 
posters for this literary magazine of the younger generation would 
receive much critical acclaim. Hirschl & Adler Galleries, Inc., New York. 
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Historic Houses: Anton Chekhov 


The Russian Writers loscow Residence and Villa on the Black Sea 
TEXT BY PETER LAURITZEN PHOTOGRAPHY BY KARI HAAVISTO 


“There is no winter here,” Anton Chekhov wrote of Yalta, where he spent the last five years of his life after having been diagnosed with 
tuberculosis. Chekhov bought land there in 1898 and built a house overlooking the Black Sea. “My literature helped me to buy the 
lot,” he wrote to his brother Mikhail. “The only reason they sold it to me so cheaply and on credit is that I’m a writer.” ABOVE: Dubbed 
the White Dacha, the villa today houses a museum honoring the writer. BELOW LEFT: In the drawing room, the last photograph taken 
of Chekhov, in 1904, is displayed in an inlaid Russian frame. BELOW RIGHT: A carved and painted cupboard complements the Art 
Nouveau-style doors in the study. Among the photographs is a signed portrait of Leo Tolstoy. OPPOSITE: Chekhov's writing desk 
stands near a fireplace inset with a painted panel. Photographs and oils are displayed above the Empire-style Russian furniture. 














IN 1899, Anton Pavlovich Chekhov, 
who has been described as the “great- 
est Russian writer” and as “the great- 
est storyteller and dramatist of 
modern times,” moved from his small 
house in Moscow to the milder climate 
of the Crimea. He chose to settle in 
the fashionable resort town of Yalta, 
perched in a picturesque setting over- 
looking the Black Sea. Chekhov was 
only thirty-nine years old, but a diag- 
nosis of tuberculosis obliged him to 
make the move: It was very much a 
case of the ancient injunction “Physi- 
cian, heal thyself” being brought to 
bear on the young writer’s life. 

The grandson of a serf, Chekhov 
had been born in southern Russia at 





ABOVE: A toy wooden village, an example of the late-19th-century interest in Russian arts and crafts, is on a shelf in the study. BE- 
LOW: Poverty, an oil by Chekhov's brother Nikolai, hangs in the drawing room. At right are a photograph of the writer and framed 
palm fronds tied with ribbon, awarded by Stanislavsky and the Moscow Art Theater after a performance of The Sea Gull in Yalta. 
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Moscow 


“Medicine is my lawful wife, and litera- 
ture is my mistress,” Chekhov wrote to 
Alexei Suvorin, his longtime publisher. 
ABOVE: Now a museum, the small 
Moscow house known as the “chest of 
drawers” was where Chekhov lived 
with his parents, brothers and sister 
when he won the Pushkin Prize in 1888. 
RIGHT: After qualifying to practice 
medicine in 1884, Chekhov installed a 
plaque that read Doctor A. P. Chekhov. 


Taganrog on the other side of the Cri- 
mean peninsula and had qualified as 
a doctor at the University of Moscow 
in 1884. His practice was never ex- 
tensive, but the plaque proudly pro- 
claiming him Doctor A. P. Chekhov 
is still in place on the front door of the 
modest house he acquired in Moscow 
two years after his qualification. In 
1884 he published his first collec- 
tion, containing the humorous short 
stories he had written as a student. 
Although the periodicals in which 
they first appeared did not have 
exceptional literary merit, the stories 
themselves enjoyed an immediate 
and enduring popularity that gave 
him the independence to experiment 
with other art forms. Chekhov’s first 








play, Ivanov, was published in 1887. 

Although he continued to write 
short stories, his four other great 
plays—The Sea Gull (1896), Uncle 
Vanya (1897), The Three Sisters (1901) 
and The Cherry Orchard, which was 
completed in 1904, the year of his 
death at the age of forty-four— 
proved to be the link between Mos- 
cow and the last years of his life in the 
Crimea. The first production of The 
Sea Gyll at the Alexandrinsky Theater 
in St. Petersburg in 1896 had been a 
complete disaster. Chekhov wrote to 
a fellow playwright, Vladimir Nem- 
irovich-Danchenko, “Yes, my Sea 
Gull was a huge failure. The theater 
breathed malice, the air was com- 


' pressed with hatred, and in accor- 





ABOVE: The sitting room is furnished 
with a Louis XVI Revival settee and 
a Louis XV Revival chair, similar 
to how it looked when Chekhov and 
his family resided there. “One must 
write plays in which people come and 
go, have dinner, talk about the rain 
and sunshine, play cards—not because 
this is the author’s whim but because 
this is what happens in real life,” Che- 
khov told the poet Sergei Gorodetsky. 


dance with the law of physics, I was 
thrown out of Petersburg like a 
bomb.” It was only in 1898, the year 
after Chekhov first wintered in Yalta, 
that the play was revived in Moscow 
and became recognized as the classic 
of modern drama that it is still consid- 
ered to this day. The play’s success in 
Moscow was largely due to the sym- 
pathetic handling it was given by the 
actor-director-producer Konstantin 
Sergeyevich Alekseyev, today better 
known by his stage name, Stanislavsky. 

Nemirovich-Danchenko, Stanislav- 
sky’s partner in the Moscow Art The- 
ater, had insisted that The Sea Gull be 
included in its inaugural repertoire 
along with a historical tragedy by 
Tolstoy, a play by Gerhart Haupt- 
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“He who is without desire, without hope, and without fear cannot be an artist,” Chekhov wrote. Maria, his sister, dedicated herself to 
preserving his archives and the villa in Yalta and establishing the Moscow museum. Her bedroom in Moscow, with its family pho- 
tographs and furnishings of the 1880s, helps re-create the atmosphere of the house during the four years the Chekhovs lived there. 


mann and The Merchant of Venice. 
Stanislavsky devoted fully twenty-six 
rehearsals to Chekhov's play, a treat- 
ment that might have seemed contrary 
to the playwright’s characteristic be- 
lief that “everything must be sim- 
ple ...completely simple. The main 
thing is not to be theatrical.” Che- 
khov could attend only some of the 
rehearsals before leaving Moscow to 
convalesce in the south. In the few 
years remaining to him, he rarely 
managed to be in Moscow when the 
Art Theater staged his work, yet 
in 1899 he wrote to Nemirovich- 
Danchenko, “The Art Theater will 
provide the best pages of the his- 
tory—when it is written—of the 
modern Russian theater. Your theater 
should be your pride, and it is the 
only theater I love, although I have 
not yet been there.” 
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Stanislavsky’s production of The 
Sea Gull was such an unexpected and 
overwhelming success that the Mos- 
cow Art Theater adopted a sea gull as 
its mascot and emblem. Subsequently 
the play fulfilled all of Chekhov's fer- 
vent hopes for its role in the future of 
modern theater both in Russia and 
abroad, where Stanislavsky and the 
Moscow Art Theater came to signify 
all that was best and most intelligent 
in avant-garde drama. And just as 
Chekhov had found the perfect pro- 
ducer in Stanislavsky, so too Che- 
khov’s plays were the perfect vehicles 
for a style of acting and production 
that avoided the exaggerations of past 
theatrical convention in favor of a 
more sincere and natural form of ex- 
pression on the stage. 

After the production of Uncle Van- 
ya in 1899, everyone urged Chekhov 


to write a play specifically for the Art 
Theater, and he proposed that the 
group travel to the Crimean penin- 
sula so he could see them perform. It 
was in the following year that the Art 
Theater brought its productions on a 
triumphant tour to what Chekhov 
called his “warm Siberia,” with per- 
formances of his two plays in the Cri- 
mean cities of Sevastopol and Yalta. 
By then Chekhov's sister and mother 
were both living with him in the 
small, unassuming house that was to 
become a museum to his memory 
and where during his last years he 
received many illustrious visitors, in- 
cluding the writer Maxim Gorky, the 
composer Sergei Rachmaninov and 
the great opera singer Fyodor Chalia- 
pin. These and other visits, along 
with his steadily deteriorating health, 
made the composition of his next 


“IT need people around me,” Chekhov wrote while he was living in Moscow. “Alone, I don’t know why, I am afraid, as if I were alone 
in a tiny boat on a great ocean.” In the Moscow house, which became the unofficial and often noisy, festive headquarters for the city’s 
intellectuals, writers and artists, one bedroom features a simple iron bedstead placed in an alcove adorned with a Caucasian kilim. 


work, The Three Sisters, a slow and 
painful process. In an agony of dif- 
fidence he wrote that ‘the play 
turned out to be dreary, long and awk- 
ward . . . [with] a spirit more gloomy 
than gloom itself.” 

The Three Sisters established itself 
as a classic of modern drama only 
gradually, despite the importance 
given its Moscow debut on January 
31, 1901. In the same year, Chekhov 
married Olga Knipper, an actress of 
the Art Theater, and the subsequent 
improvement in his morale was ech- 
oed in his determination that “the 
next play I write for the Art Theater 
will be funny, very funny.” The comic 
characters of Varya and Lopakhin 
from The Cherry Orchard, written in 
some eight months in 1903 and 1904, 
were originally conceived to be played 
by his wife and by Stanislavsky. But 


while Chekhov insisted that the play 
should be understood as a “light com- 
edy,” Stanislavsky and Nemirovich- 
Danchenko presented it as “a serious 
drama of Russian life.’” Chekhov was 
present on opening night, which was 
planned to coincide with his forty- 
fourth birthday and the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his literary career. 
Two days later he wrote of the occa- 
sion, “At the premiere of my play I 
was honored, and so amply that I still 
haven’t recovered from it.” 

Chekhov could have only suspect- 
ed the truth his words concealed. He 
returned to Yalta for two months and 
then passed through Moscow once 
again on his wav to the health resort 
of Badenweiler in the Black Forest, 
where he died on July 2, 1904. While 
the house in Yalta that he had lived in 


- for the last five years of his life was 


maintained as a museum after his 
death, his house in Moscow, not far 
from the railway terminal for trains 
to the Crimea, was fitted out as a mu- 
seum by his sister in 1954. The mu- 
seum established in Moscow captures 
the bourgeois respectability of the 
young doctor and short-story writer, 
while his retreat at Yalta, full of Che- 
khov’s personal possessions, belongs 
to that period at the end of his life 
when his art represented all that was 
modern in the theater. The house is 
comfortable and unassuming, but it 
also contains quite a few objects and 
furniture of the very latest fashion in 
avant-garde taste. Both houses reflect 
the simplicity of the writer’s private 
life and the spare yet intense quality 
of the drama he created out of the ordi- 
nary lives of people living in settings 
like those in his own houses. 0 











Aspens Brand Hotel 


The Victorian Gem and Nearby Caribou Club 





BRAND HOTEL INTERIOR DESIGN BY PETER HANS KUNZ 
CARIBOU CLUB ARCHITECTURE BY WAYNE POULSEN 
TEXT BY GAEL GREENE 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


It seemed to Harley Baldwin that what downtown Aspen lacked 
1s grand visitors’ lodgings: stylish, homey luxury. 


rhe Brand Building is an old Colorado sandstone fortress that is imbued with all of Aspen’s history,” 
win of the downtown structure he renovated and turned into a hotel with the aid of designer Peter 
1 1891 as a bank, which once stored the largest piece of silver ever mined, the building houses com- 
ground floor, with the hotel suites above. Aspen and Shadow mountains rise in the background. 
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“All the suites are named after silver mines,” says Peter Kunz. ABOVE: The Park Regent has southwestern accents 
such as 1888 geologic maps of the Aspen mining district and Mexican earthenware. A Portuguese shutter is mounted 
above the 19th-century American mantel in the living room. Drapery and upholstery fabrics, Brunschwig & Fils. 


DEVELOPER HARLEY BALDWIN staked his 
claim on Aspen in the 1960s by leas- 
ing a popcorn wagon and selling 
crepes. He moved on to real estate 
and mining claims. But he wanted 
The Brand Building, the peachblow 
sandstone Victorian fortress that was 
once home to a mining company and 


a bank that had stored the largest sil- 
ver nugget ever found. For a time it 
provided studios for Lichtenstein, 
Warhol and Christo. Then it became a 
garage and body shop. Baldwin per- 
suaded industrialist Robert O. Ander- 
son to sell him The Brand on time. 


‘Like Baldwin, like Aspen—like Amer- 


ica—The Brand had its hippie days 
with leather shops, a bodega, an ice- 
cream parlor and tie-dye. By the 
1980s, though, jeweled minaudiéres 
and eight-hundred-dollar pullovers 
in the retail space reflected the town’s 
growing devotion to mammon. 

It seemed to Baldwin that what 
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downtown Aspen lacked was grand 
visitors’ lodgings: stylish, homey lux- 
ury. And that’s how a warren of bou- 
tiques and cubbyholes became The 
Brand, with six suites, each different, 
“designed to feel like home if home 
happens to be Bel-Air or Sutton Place.” 

To climb the stairway from Galena 
Street is to step into the past. There is 
a gas fire, a mantel ribboned in gar- 
lands of pine, the perfume of mulled 
cider, a rolltop desk (beside the fax), 
old mining maps everywhere, a pine 
hutch with breakfast china and jars 
of homemade preserves for breakfast 
in bed. “We wanted the entrance to 
be a fantasy of what it would have 
looked like in Victorian times,” says 
designer Peter Hans Kunz. The Park 
Regent (suites are all named after sil- 
ver mines) is a Santa Fe ranch house. 
Twig stands and blue-and-white chintz 
make The Cascade seem even more 
intimate, precious though small. The 
vast sweep of the duplex, Silver 
Queen, leading onto the rooftop deck 
demands giant paintings, potted 
trees, tall wooden statues and club 
chairs with bulging 

Creating six 
Kunz calls them, o 
feet with a tangle of « 
couldn't be ignored—e> 
trusses and other Victori 





“T wanted each of the suites to feel fresh and 
to capture the wonderful Colorado sunlight,” 
the designer says. ABOVE: In the Silver 
Queen, the largest of the Brand suites, an Au- 
dubon print hangs near the bed. Pillows cov- 
ered in 19th-century paisley shawls adorn the 
bed. The Turkish kilim-upholstered chair 
and the antler bench are from Crystal Farm. 


“The scale of each space determined its char- 
acter,” Kunz says. “The smaller suites seemed 
to call for pretty wallcoverings and chintzes.” 
BELOW: The living room of the Cascade fea- 
tures 19th-century Scandinavian furniture. A 
circa 1891 Harper's Weekly illustration hangs 
above the desk; over the sofa is John F. Her- 
ring’s Glimpse of an English Homestead, circa 
1859. Drapery and table skirt fabric, Brun- 
schwig & Fils; Cowtan & Tout wallcovering. 








ments—was a challenge. Kunz, whose 
background embraced restoration, had 
done Baldwin’s Dakota apartment in 
Manhattan and found the two of them 
had the same kind of whimsical, eclec- 
tic taste that would comfortably mix 
English nineteenth-century paint- 
ings, Scandinavian pine, Mexican ar- 
tifacts and native American blankets 
with abstract color splashes of canvas. 

They sat down with yellow tracing 
paper and laid out the floor plan. “The 
proportions of each space dictated the 
style—English country, southwestern, 
SoHo loft contemporary,” Kunz ex- 








“The trusses, part of the original architecture, gave us the opportunity for theatrical design,” says 
Baldwin. ABOVE: A 19th-century American rocking horse stands in the Silver Echo’s living room, 
complemented by a 19th-century Portuguese threshing machine and pre-Columbian vases. 


plains. Baldwin talked about fantasy, 
comfort and easy luxury. 

The two of them shopped every- 
where, “buying whatever delighted 
us, deciding later where it would go”: 
Portuguese jailhouse windows, a 
rough tin-toothed thresher, an Amer- 
ican rocking horse, replicas of Egyp- 
tian reliefs from the Metropolitan 
Museum shop. Racing down to No- 


‘ gales, Mexico, they would drink mar- 


garitas and shop, shipping crates of 
primitive pots, drums, terra-cotta 
lamps and santos back to Aspen. 

The thrill of the hunt prompted 
many more shopping sprees four 
years later when Baldwin bought out 
the town’s failing hardware store 
around the corner. He planned to 
gild what is called the Collins Block 
with a mews to rival the rue du Fau- 
bourg Saint-Honoré, with lodgings (a 
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la The Brand) above. But what below? 
What could go into this dank, dark 
crawl space? A club, of course. The 
Caribou Club. A private hangout for 


orphans of Castel in Paris and Anna- 
bel’s in London, a place to wear your 
new Ungaro, to eavesdrop on Goldie 
Hawn and Sally Field at play. 

San Francisco architect Wayne Poul- 
sen was recruited to draw the plans. 


iad aes 


“We had to glue the dirt underneath 
the foundation to keep this Neoclassi- 
cal grande dame from collapsing,” 
says Baldwin. Inch by inch the sup- 
ports were extended downward to 
hold up the floor as a cellar was 
carved out of the earth. The feel of the 
place architecturally—the nineteenth- 
century moldings, the paneling and 
the fixtures—was created by Poul- 





sen. “I kept thinking that I was going 
to hire a decorator, but I was having 
too much fun to surrender the job,” 
Baldwin recalls. 

In London he hit auction houses, 
antiques shops, even church bazaars, 
shipping back two containers of in- 
stant English heritage. He imagined 


the Caribou as a club founded by 


continued on page 155 
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The skillful mix of English tradition, Victoria1:a and western 
artifacts seems a perfect setting for the nightlife Aspen favors. 


In the basement of the Collins Building down the block, Baldwin’s 
private Caribou Club offers “an English club ambiance for after skiing 
or after business,” according to its architect, Wayne Poulsen. BELOW 
LEFT: A contemporary landscape hangs in the entrance hall. Atop the 
Eastlake-style octagonal table is a horn candlestick from Crystal Farm. 


“It’s like visiting someone’s home in the ideal sense, and the materials 
we used are important to its relaxed atmosphere,” says Poulsen. 
BELOW: Blankets and suede-covered chairs characterize the Caribou 
Club bar. Photographs were donated by club members such as Martina 
Navratilova, Danny Sullivan, and Frank Perry and Barbara Goldsmith. 
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Y Great Room is a circa 1885 Thomas Moran 
" lithograph by the door and George Catlin’s 
Lone Indian, circa 1870, above the fireplace. 
In the corner, two Edwardian armchairs are 
arranged with a circa 1875 mahogany table. 
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Country Spirit on the Coast 


A Sun-V%ashed Setting for Folk Art in California 


ARCHITECTURE BY MARC APPLETON OF APPLETON, MECHUR & ASSOCIATES 


TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 


“I ALMOST FEEL the house was a kind of 
conversation between the client and 
me rather than a rigid design,” says 
Los Angeles-based architect Marc 
Appleton. “We had an overall plan, 
of course, but the house just adapted 
as we went—it rambled in a very 
nice, a very reasonable, a very Santa 
Barbarian way.” 

The “overall plan” was to convert a 


dull, rectangular box that suggested a 
beach motel into an open-air, light- 
hearted—indeed, a buoyant—beach 
house. “I didn’t want to live in a 
‘Statement,’ ” says the client, a woman 
who has always shunned sham origi- 
nality. “I was moving from Beverly 
Hills and all I wanted—all!—was a 
simple house.” A house, moreover, 
that would be on speaking terms with 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


the unpretentious community it was 
part of. “One reason I turned to Mare 
was that he understood that.” Apple- 
ton confirms that in all of his projects 
he tries to realize the romance, the 
singular sense, of place; if here the 
setting, a gated enclave a stone’s—or 
beach ball’s—throw from the shore, 
had a strong poetic feeling to it, so 
much the more appealing. 


On a secluded stretch of coastline in Santa Barbara, architect Marc Appleton transformed a boxy 1950s structure into a 
luminous, loftlike residence for a collector of folk art. ABOVE: The owner asked landscape designer Eric Nagelmann to 
plan the garden, a fragrant array of lavender, jasmine and lemon trees. “I just told him I wanted a country garden,” she 
says. OPPOSITE: A brass fish is suspended from the beamed living/dining area on the second floor, which opens onto 
wood decks and ocean views. Below the table—a plank set atop two vegetable bins—is a mailbox shaped like a barn. 
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The house, dating from the 1950s, 
was all flat roofs, low cottage-cheese 
ceilings, aluminum windows and pil- 
lar-to-post poles (both external and 
structural and internal and structur- 
al). Over the years it had been di- 
vided into two rental apartments, 
then further partitioned into tiny 
rooms; aside from having no archi- 
tectural appeal whatever, it was much 
the worse for wear. “I’ve done a lot of 
rehabilitating and restoring of older 
buildings, and there’s something in- 
triguing and challenging about hav- 
ing to deal with an existing animal of 
some kind,” explains the architect. 
“Most of them have character—some 
bad, some good, some even inspiring, 
but some, like this one, you just want 
to transform completely.” He wanted 
to only at first, however; on second 
glance, he saw that the client was 
clinging to those poles, wishing to 
keep them as a reference to the origi- 
nal, and he realized that in fact he 
could turn them to advantage. “It oc- 
curred to us that it could be a beach 
house on poles,” he says, “and we 
wound up not only working with the 
existing ones but even adding a few.” 

But first a staircase had to be rebuilt 
and the two floors reconnected—the 
structure turned back at last into a 
single house. Now the space inside 
could be transfigured. 

Out came the partitioning. Up 
went wooden trusses on top of pre- 
served poles to push the ceiling 
higher. On went a new roof. The pos- 
sibilities now open to the house were 
infinite, being those of light and air. 
Its new shape had all the charm of the 
adventitious. “It’s barnlike,” says the 
client. “It’s what I really wanted: a 
country feeling on the beach. Coun- 
try but not rustic. Clean lines and 
contemporary spaces.” 

Brick patios were built on the 
ground floor. On the ocean side, the 


Over the fireplace is a circa 1920 barn-siding 
painting of a cat. The owner combined such an- 
tiques as the 19th-century settee and cupboard 
with contemporary pieces. “The upholstered 
furniture was designed by Rose Tarlow,” she 
says. In the left corner is a vintage scarne, 
which holds spools of yarn. Rugs, Rosecore. 
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OPPOSITE: In the dining area, a quilt found at a Nash- 
ville antiques show hangs above a spinning-wheel weather- 
vane. ABOVE: A toy Noah’s ark is joined by a model 
greenhouse from the Winter Antiques Show in New York. 


second-story living room was pushed 
out, wood decks added and an office/ 
guest room constructed. And French 
doors were put in everywhere—the 
better to take in what artist Kenneth 
Noland, a friend of the owner’s, once 
described as her Winslow Homer 
view. She explains, “You look down a 
creek to the sea, and there are dogs 
playing on the shore and children 
throwing balls.” 

The whole house, poles included, 
was a bilious green. She had the out- 
side painted a “creamy khaki’ and 
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the poles not painted but stained a 
natural-looking woodland brown; it 
took days to work through all the 
green. Being adventurous, she chose 
sky blue for the floors and yellow 
for the cabinets. “I’d just learned 
from a neighbor that at the turn of 
the century the area was a banana 
plantation, so I saw the yellow as a 
tribute to its origins.” 

To enter the house you cross a 
bridge over natural terrain (pausing 
to look down, you see a pond fed by a 
waterfall and a stream running under 


ABOVE: “I don’t care if they’ve done something scandal- 
ous—just so they’ve done something on their own,” says 
the owner of her array of autographs of such notable 
women as Helen Keller, Amelia Earhart and Evita Peron. 


rocks) to the second-floor level. You 
come through a little foyer and into 
the vaulting main space, into light 
so fresh and strong it’s like a shout. 
This is the combined living/dining 
area (there’s a simple, very workable 
kitchen off to one side). There are 
two proper seating areas: One is 
composed of a cotton-covered sofa, 
an early-twentieth-century low table 
and, upholstered in the same cotton, 
two big chairs and an ottoman; the 
other, flanking the fireplace at the 
end of the cavernous room, consists 


FOLLOWING PAGES: Displayed in the master bedroom, which opens to the garden, are, from left, oils by Douglass 
Parshall, Henri-Gilbert de Kruif and Marion Kavanagh Wachtel, from a collection of early California plein air paintings. 
Beside the bed is a flower painting by Clarence Hinkle; in the corner is a group of antique fish decoys mounted on drift- 
wood. At right is a circa 1925 windmill whirligig. The turned-wood rocker dates from early in the century. Rosecore carpet. 
































of a cotton-covered love seat and an 
antique settee with its back open so as 
not to block the ocean view. The din- 
ing table, a late-nineteenth-century 
farm table, is draped with a cloth bluer 
than the floor; the chairs are slip- 
covered ina pale blue ticking stripe. 
The owner is a fervid collector of 


’ folk art, and many of the objects she 


continued on page 154 


LEFT: Appleton expanded the house, erected 
a pitched roof, restored poles and added oth- 
ers. “The pole structure became a springboard 
for creating a feeling of spaciousness,” he says. 


BELOW: Chalkware ducks and skunks occupy 
a deck off the dining area. The owner acquired 
the chairs at an antiques show in Connecticut. 
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HRK The Prince of Males: 


PRINCE CHARLES, in collaboration with the 
celebrated Master printmaker, Stanley Jones, has created a series 
of limited edition lithographs based on his original watercolor 
paintings. The Prince donates his proceeds from the sales of 
these lithographs to a range of charitable causes, environmental 
efforts, and international disaster relief appeals. Funds are 
distributed through The Prince of Wales Charities Trust. 


“WENSLEYDALE”, currently selling at $5,950, is 
presented in a royal blue, linen-bound portfolio embossed in 
silver and is accompanied by complete documentation from the 
exclusive publishers, Contemporary English Prints. 

Each individually numbered lithograph has been hand- 
signed and dated by His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales. 





To take advantage of this unique opportunity to acquire 
artwork by Prince Charles, and for more information regarding 
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3010 Charnelton Street, Eugene, Oregon 97405 1(800) 323-4221 
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A MANHATTAN REFORMATION 





Art and Architecture Enhance a Smart Design for New York Collectors 


out making it look too much like a 
museum display. Over the years the 
couple have amassed a compelling as- 
sortment of artworks ranging from 
delicate Chinese porcelains and Thai 
bronze sculptures to works by Lou- 
ise Nevelson, Alexander Calder and 
Pablo Picasso. “It’s a hobby of mine 
rather than an investment,” says the 
wife. “I only buy things that I love 
and that I feel comfortable placing 
around a room.” 

In keeping with that spirit, Dwork 
hung the couple’s 1948 Calder mobile 
directly over a Directoire card table in 
a corner of the living room overlook- 
ing Central Park. On opposite sides of 
the fireplace—whose antique French 
marble fire surround Dwork in- 
stalled—he placed the couple’s two 
monumental works of mixed media 
on paper by contemporary artist 
Mary Fish. Over the mantel itself 
hangs a watercolor, A Gallery Room at 
the Universal Exhibition of 1855, Paris 


continued from page 74 


by Jean-Baptiste-Fortuné de Fournier, 
that serves as an ingenious, if nos- 
talgic, statement on the history of 
art collecting. Perhaps the most im- 
portant item in the room is a large- 
scale pale-blue-and-ivory 19th-century 
Chinese rug that once belonged to 
Nelson Rockefeller. 

The couple’s prized set of nine Pi- 
casso ceramic jugs—collected during 
their successive trips to the south of 
France—has been displayed somewhat 
modestly on a Tudor-style court cup- 
board. A single larger jug sits at the 
foot of the stairs. “I thought the Picas- 
sos belonged together rather than 
spread throughout the apartment,” 
Dwork says. “They are too special. 
There they hold their own.” 

The artwork upstairs—including a 
gigantic painting of flying tires by 
Lisa Milroy that dominates the hall— 
and Dwork’s design manage to hold 
their own, too. By placing a deep- 
blue-and-cream carpet throughout 


DONALD JUDD 


much of the upstairs, Dwork gave it 
a personality all its own—freer in 
spirit, lighter in mood, than the more 
formal rooms downstairs. 

The master suite epitomizes the 


_ laid-back chic that has become one of — 
‘Dwork’s signature effects. “I like this 


room very much, and the wife does, 
too,” Dwork says. “The proof of the 
pudding is that she uses it as planned 
—as an Office, a sitting room and a 
bedroom. It is her own private inner 
sanctum.” Dwork placed four water- 
colors on paper. by Werner Drewes | 
around the fireplace, and on one wall 
are an acrylic work by Eduardo Oli- | 
veira Cézar and a colored-pencil-on- | 
paper drawing by Picasso. There, as | 
elsewhere in the apartment, art is | 
used to soothe the soul as well as | 
stimulate the senses. The overall re- — 
sult is a warm, vital atmosphere that — 
serves as a dramatic backdrop for en- - 
tertaining, family gatherings and | 
personal reflection.0 





and a small gap was left between the 
floor and ceiling and the wall planes, 
creating a look of weightlessness. 
Where there is no furniture or art- 
work, as in the long, narrow hall with 
its white plaster walls, the stillness 
very nearly recalls that of a sanctuary. 
Judd’s wall reliefs, most of which 
were manufactured for him in a 
factory near Lucerne, are reminders 
that what can appear to be entirely 
straightforward is often more than 
we think it is. His furniture designs 
are equally deceptive. A chair that ap- 
pears to be nothing but a crate with a 


high back offers, beneath the seat, a 
board } ' unexpected angle. 
And no two ai ‘cisely the same: 
Each chair, like ea ill relief, war- 


rants close observa! 


The broad bar: id the ex- 
panses of white \ ‘ely free of 
ornament and strip eir mold- 
ings, make the sec: 1 perfect 


The Artist’s Retreat on Lake Lucerne 
continued from page 81 


showcase for both Judd’s sculpture 
and his furniture. His careful use of 
color—be it the bright yellow in a 
wall relief or one of the dark var- 
nishes on the chairs and tables—has 
full voice here. The leanness makes 
one aware of notch-work and dove- 
tailing, and of the way that each piece 


The choice makes sense. Visually 
light and airy, orderly and graceful, 
Aalto’s designs reflect Judd’s ideals. 
Corners and spaces, veneers and vol- — 
umes, can be beautiful things. 

The attic of the former hotel is now 
a sleeping loft. The bed—spare and 
undecorated—suits Donald Judd’s aes- 


At Eichholteren, the surroundings reflect the same 
qualities manifest in Judd’s art and furniture: the 
fondness for simplicity and eloquent form. 


serves its purpose. Judd’s drafting ta- 
ble is a case in point. Standing iso- 
lated, it begs to be used. Its storage 
capacity is fully utilized; its warm 
sheen makes it tactilely inviting. 
Mixed in with Judd’s own furni- 
ture are several pieces by Alvar Aalto. 


thetic flawlessly. So does the view 
from the round window to the boat- 
house (also renovated, and now a 
small room), the calm lake and the 
distant mountains. It is more than 
one might even have imagined—rich 
and simple at the same time.0 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Laurence Booth 
continued from page 113 


an octagonal tower outcropping, are 
reached by spiral stairs from the sec- 
ond floor, and the tight, pixilated 
spaces seem refreshingly compact 
and quirky. 

Precisely the opposite sort of space 
is at the extreme north end of the 
house, past the children’s wing, over 
the garage—a generously equipped 
playroom that is nothing but enor- 
mous, a suburban teenage dream. In- 
deed, this is a house with substantial 
space devoted to hearty recreation on 
every floor. Off the kitchen is an exer- 
cise room, which leads in turn to a 
glass-enclosed lap pool attached to 
the front of the house. And as the 
foundations were being poured for 
the long, narrow house, Booth natu- 
rally made bowling alley jokes—and 
days later found that the client had 


_ bought one, ready to be installed in 


the basement. 

Outside, the architect’s interven- 
tions in the landscape suggest more 
sublime forms of leisure: A vast 
meadow to the west of the house, 
crisscrossed by footpaths, is being re- 


Booth simply followed 
the dictates of the 
site—the nearby farm 
buildings, the bluff, the 
pines, the lake below. 


stored to its natural prairie state; sim- 
ple stone benches dot the yard; and 
near the southern end of the site sits 
an octagonal gazebo from which the 
lake—or, more likely, the house, half 


concealed by trees—can be contem- 
plated. “It’s a house you can’t see,” 


Booth says, “which I like. I think it’s 
neat. I would do it again, but I proba- 
bly wouldn't have done it without 
| being forced to.” The architect came 
}to the project with no overarching 
_ agenda; the client made only the loos- 
' est demands. It was the site, splendid 
) and special, that forced them to build 
a fine, quiet house. 


: 
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Meiji-Period Legacy on Kyushu Island 
continued from page 94 


which was modeled after the private 
study in a Zen temple and adopted 
by the warrior class toward the end of 
the fifteenth century. It overlooks a 
traditional garden speckled with an 
assortment of stone lanterns. Though 
of the original dwelling, only the 
zashiki, a reception room set aside for 
guests and entertaining, remains, its 
age and quality are extraordinary 
enough to attract experts from all 
over the country. 

Century-old buildings are scarce in 
Japan because of the country’s long 
history of fires, earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions and war. Too, the intrin- 
sically short life span of traditional 
building materials, such as wood and 
straw, and the penchant for “new” 
things have made architecture expend- 
able in the Japanese mind. Accord- 
ingly, the Yaskawa and Matsumoto 
houses, though not particularly old 
by Western standards, are invaluable 
relics for the Japanese. One look at 
the stately mansions ensconced with- 
in the six-acre grounds and it is possi- 
ble to imagine the late days of the 
Meiji period, when the estate, boast- 


house Electric Company in Pittsburgh. 

“The warrior class was forced to go 
out and make a respectable living for 
the first time in the Meiji era,” Hi- 
roshi Yaskawa explains. “That meant 
we needed expertise.” The Yaskawa 
family started out by establishing a 
coal-mining firm, eventually moving 
into industrial machinery and robot- 
ics. Thanks in part to the expertise 
gained in America, they formed the 
Yaskawa Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany in 1916; the firm and its subsid- 
iaries have close to seven thousand 
employees today. 

But the family’s contact with 
American culture was not always 
so favorable. During the occupation 
of Japan following World War II, 
U.S. forces took control of both the 
Yaskawa and Matsumoto mansions, 
transforming them into boarding- 
houses for army officers. They stayed 
for seven years. Newly appointed as 
president of the failing Yaskawa Elec- 
tric Company and confined to living 
in a small corner of the house with 
his wife and six children, Hiroshi 
Yaskawa describes the period as “the 





The only Art Nouveau mansion 
remaining in the country, it has been called the 
most beautiful Western-style house in Japan. 


ing its own golf course, stables and 
extensive farmland, was the nucleus 
of the Kitakyushu area. 

In addition to being at the center 
of local history, the Yaskawa family 
and its residences enjoy a place in 
the annals of relations between 
the United States and Japan. One of 
the first families on Kyushu to pur- 
sue a Western education, the Ya- 


skawas sent their two eldest sons, 
Kenjiro Matsumoto and Seizaburo 
(Hiroshi’s father), to study business 
at the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School in the 1890s. Mean- 
while, Daigoro, the y.ungest son, 


spent a year training at the Westing- 


worst time of my life.” But he hung 
on, saving both the company and the 
estate. The Matsumoto family, mean- 
while, fled to Tokyo. Their mansion 
was taken over by the Industry Club 
of West Japan, an organization of 
Kyushu businessmen, in 1952. 

Now the honorary chairman of 
Yaskawa Electric, Hiroshi Yaskawa, 
with his wife, Sawako, still lives on 
the Kitakyushu estate. Normally un- 
derstated and modest, the eighty- 
eight-year-old powerhouse becomes 
emotional about the family residence: 
“I couldn't move from here,” he says. 
“Like my grandfather, I am hope- 
lessly attached to my home.”0 
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Renovating a House by Ogden Codman, Jr. 
continued from page 106 


formal dwelling was something quite 
different from that decreed by Edith 
Wharton, who believed that a house 
should be run like a salon, with iced 
champagne greeting wilted guests af- 


_ter their long train trip from Man- 


hattan. A “hangout house” was what 
they requested; a “comfortable house.” 
Something of the 1990s, not the cen- 
tury before. They wanted, for in- 
stance, to refurbish the kitchen, and 
to transform the loggia overlooking 
the garden into a glass-enclosed gar- 
den room. They sought, understand- 
ably, the kind of house that New 
York-based designer Kevin McNa- 
mara has provided them. 

Such changes didn’t come quickly 
or easily, however. It took three years 
of interior redo, from faux-marbre 
walls to recovered furniture, from the 
modernized kitchen to the updated 
baths, to make the house and its sur- 
roundings both attractive and liv- 
able. “We tried very hard to go with 
the original architecture,” says Kevin 
McNamara. “In some ways it was 
a decorating job, but it was really a 
restoration. We spent a lot of time 
putting things right. The house had 
really been neglected.” 

Like its owners, the house reflects 
but doesn’t emulate an earlier era. 
The soft tones that prevail in the 
rooms—“all muted pastel shades” 
from pale aqua to almond green, says 
McNamara—are based on Codman 
principles. The rose-and-green pal- 
ette of the drawing room features 
“colors of the period,” selected to 
evoke the kind of combinations advo- 
cated by Wharton and Codman and 
favored by the clients and the de- 
signer, one of many latter-day enthu- 
siasts of The Decoration of Houses. 

Happily, some of the original Mor- 
ris family furnishings remain. The 
objects that fill the rooms—some re- 
productions (chandeliers, fabrics, 
rugs), some antiques (candelabra, 
bronze sculptures, mirrors)—are not 
so much reconstructions as reminis- 
cences, which McNamara based on 
the early-twentieth-century version 
of an eighteenth-century look. If, for 
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AMERICAN ART POSTERS 





Renovating a House by Ogden Codman, Jr. 


instance, American furnishings sub- 
stitute for French, they retain the first 
owners’ mix of mahogany and gilt. 

So, too, the arches of the west 
wing, now enclosed in glass, blend 
old and new. They turn the once- 
open loggia into the light-filled gar- 
den room by the kitchen. The relaxed 
indoor space, a counterpoint to the 
more formal rooms within, overlooks 
the garden and pool—the same 
sweeping view south to the hills that 
charmed the house’s original resi- 
dents and guests. 

“It was an ambitious project, and 
the result is a surprise to many peo- 
ple,” McNamara says. On Brookhurst’s 
grounds alone, the work included re- 
setting marble, realigning roads and 
putting in ponds, trees and orchards. 
“The clients certainly didn’t set out to 
buy a house as a major project, but 
when they came upon it, they be- 
came tremendously involved,” the 
designer adds. 

What would be the original archi- 
tects’ response to the fix-up? A posi- 
tive one, say the parties involved 
in what historian Thomas Jayne 
calls “an aesthetic restoration” of 
the grandiloquent Georgian country 
house. “It’s not a literal restoration,” 
says Jayne, who was called in as a 
consultant on the project, “not done 
in an archaeologizing spirit.” Yet it 
defers to the past. “In a lot of ways 
Kevin is of that epoch,” Jayne ob- 
serves. “His instincts are very much 
like Codman’s would have been. 
There isn’t that conflict between his- 
torian and architect—it’s simpatico.” 

“Modern civilization has been 
called a varnished barbarism,” Cod- 
man and Wharton noted, “a defini- 
tion that might well be applied to the 
superficial graces of much modern 
decoration.” Still, the authors con- 
cluded the work by saying, “There is 
no absolute perfection, there is no 
communicable ideal; but much that is 
empiric, much that is confused and 
extravagant, will give way before the 
application of principles based on 
common sense and regulated by the 
laws of harmony and proportion.” 




















The Appealing Innovations of Early Graphic Design 
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Lippincott’s April, Will Carqueville, 1895. Color lithograph; 18%” x 12%”. Carqueville’s magazine 
poster series for Lippincott’s benefited from the lithography skills he acquired in his family’s 
printing firm, whose specialty was theater posters. Barbara Leibowits Graphics Ltd., New York. 


specialized in sturdy ladies in Pre- 
Raphaelite garb, gave a lecture on the 
“moral aspect of the artistic poster.” 
Nothing succeeds like success; cus- 
tomers began buying the posters in- 
stead of the books and magazines. (At 
the height of the craze, art posters 
sold for anywhere from five cents to a 
dollar, a far cry from the presale esti- 


-mate of one hundred thousand dol- 


lars for a scarce Bauhaus poster in a 
recent auction.) Savvy publishers at 
first printed extra copies and limited 


editions of their posters for collectors. 
Then, when demand subsided, they 
commissioned the artists to design in- 
stead the books themselves, the dust 
jackets and the magazine covers. 

Not that poster art in America or 
elsewhere became defunct. It simply 
broadened its fields to promote trav- 
el, patriotism, propaganda, movies, 
worthy causes, concerts, the latest 
high-style products for the home and 
office—the mix that makes up the 
modern world.0 
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has found over the years make a 
bountiful demand on one’s attention. 
Witness—if you can leave off gazing 
out to sea through the great fluores- 
cence of California sun—the nine- 
teenth-century washboard on the 
dining table holding lemons fresh 
from the trees on the property. Or, 
reflected in a nearby mirror, the 
American quilt appliquéd with a bib- 
lical passage—‘Look at the way the 
words are divided!” the owner urges. 
Over the fireplace hangs perhaps her 
fondest piece, a barn-siding painting 
of a cat. “Someone must have cut it 
out when the barn was destroyed,” 
she speculates. “Rescued it and put a 
frame around it.” She marvels at the 
inspired crudeness of the thing: “It 
was somebody’s idea of a cat, not an 
artist’s—whoever it was just wanted 
to paint a cat and painted a cat.” A 
cat so essentially catlike that it could 
be any cat—any species of cat—in 
the whole of history or memory. “Is 
it a leopard or is it a pussycat?” the 
owner wonders. “Incidentally,” she 
adds, laughing, “the colors happen to 
be perfect in this room—blue and 
yellow and green.” 

Other prized folk art objects in- 
clude primitive renderings of a phre- 
nologist’s head and two palms that 
were painted on the window shades 
of a fortune-teller’s booth in the early 
part of the century. A pair of carved 
deer graze between the dining and 
living areas—“’They were in a num- 
ber of places before they settled down 
here,” the owner says, adding with a 
smile, “Everything has to find its 
own place.” A whopping brass fish— 
it must have been the sign for a fish- 
monger—is suspended from the ceil- 
ing by old ropes, each metal scale 
delineated; like the fish in Elizabeth 
Bishop’s great poem, it hangs “a 
grunting weight,/battered and ven- 
erable/and homely . .. speckled with 
barnacles.’” Another cat, dogsize—a 
dark wooden unpainted nineteenth- 
century American lion—crouches 
above a built-in bookcase. A carved 
wood horse’s head, a sign for some 
long-dead horse trader, is stalled 
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somewhere nearby. “He came with a 


little tray in front, so I did the natural 
thing and put some hay there,” the 
owner says. She is also partial to folk 
art birds—“Sometimes they have a 
look that’s wonderfully dumb.” Thus 
the tole shorebirds, the sea gull scav- 
enging on a shelf, the goose, the 
duck. (Real geese and real ducks sail 


down daily from the hills to the creek 


beside the house.) 

Off the living area is the office/ 
guest room with a big daybed and an 
old picnic table that the owner uses 
as a desk. A huge window opens to 
a providence of proud and ancient 
sycamores. One wall is hung with a 
collection of signed photographs of 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Amelia Earhart, 
Helen Keller, Lola Montez, Mae West, 
Isadora Duncan, Anna Pavlova, Ma- 
ria Callas, Evita Peron, Colette, Flor- 
ence Nightingale and Sarah Bern- 





“It’s what I really 
wanted: a country 
feeling on the beach. 
Country but not rustic.” 





hardt. “They’re all women I admire 
because they accomplished some- 
thing on their own, even if it was 
something scandalous, and many of 
them didn’t have the advantage of 
beauty.” The ladies, sharing as they 
do what the British call pluck, look 
fearlessly out to sea. 

If the upstairs intimates a barn, 
the downstairs with its low ceilings 
brings to mind a ship. It, too, is 
one enormous space—call it a bed/ 
sitting room. The bed and windows 
are swathed in pale blue ticking, and 
a pale yellow rug covers the blue 
floors. There’s a vintage sofa uphol- 
stered in a 1920s print of soft, roman- 
tic flowers; a five-foot-high windmill 
whirligig tilts on the table behind it. 
Among the other pleasures of the 
room: a fireplace, a turned-wood 
bench, a rocking chair with arms so 


wide you can write while you rock, 
built-in bookshelves, early California 
plein air paintings. Decoys mounted 
on flexible metal rods are the spit 
and image of fish in their natural ele- 
ment. In her bath, the owner has a 
fleet of folk art sailing boats mounted 
over the tub. She keeps her towels in 
a little wheelbarrow that was once 
a child’s toy. 

The owner wanted a country gar- 
den by the sea, and today she has 
one; under the protean touch of land- 
scape designer Eric Nagelmann, it 
has flowered beyond her hopes—and 
with the same informal, rambling 
charm the house has (vines grow on the 
fences, reinforcing the cottagey qual- 
ity). She craved fragrance, so there 
is night-blooming jasmine. There is 
lavender and ginger as well, and one 
of the oldest coral trees in the area. 
Under the exalted sycamores she had 
a wooden platform built to hold a 
hammock and a summer tent—“I’m 
going to read and sleep out there,” 
she says. The garden is rich in found 
objects: old wagon wheels, through 
which Queen Anne’s lace now grows; 
a vintage plow; some quaintly let- 
tered garden signs—“One even says 
Bananas,” the owner smiles. She has 
long hung objects on the outside of 
her house—’Why not decorate the 
exterior, too?”” she asks. A wooden 
folk art angel is poised in incipient 
flight on the wall outside her study, 
facing the sea. Another folk art an- 
gel—this one trumpet-blowing—pre- 
sides over the front door. On the 
sycamore nearest it hang folk art 
birdhouses, some occupied. For gar- 
den parties the owner sets up a white 
gauze tent. “Like a theatrical prop,” 
she says. “I light candles, hang a 
painting and it’s another world.” 

What had once been just an ordi- 
nary pole house, all rectilinear confu- 
sion, was now a house that made 
handsome sense, where nothing was 
out of joint and everything was in 
agreement: a simple beach house set 
in a pleasance among sycamores, 
built over those groves of Tipe, un- 
reaped bananas. 
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The Victorian Gem and Nearby Caribou Club 


continued from page 136 


a retired English cavalry officer in 
1880. “He’d spent time in Jaipur and 
Belgravia and had come to the Roar- 
ing Fork valley. He wanted the com- 
forts of England, a great cuisine and 
the art of the heroic West—and he 
loved to dance.” Scouring shops and 
flea markets in Denver, Santa Fe, 
Taos and New York, Baldwin brought 
back blankets and throws, decanters, 
and paintings by George Catlin and 
Thomas Moran. And in Santa Fe he 
found Peter Nesbitt, a painter willing 
to provide heroic landscapes reminis- 
cent of Bierstadt. 

Poulsen, pushing to meet an im- 
possible deadline (Baldwin was deter- 
mined to open by Christmas), was 
thrilled to see purchases arrive “and 
actually fit and work.” The result: 
rooms that are both rich and relaxed. 
The skillful mix of English tradition, 
Victoriana and western artifacts seems 
a perfect setting for the casual, laid- 
back nightlife Aspen favors. 

Just as the kitchen was near com- 
pletion, a chef was hired who insisted 
it be completely redone. The deadline 
passed and work went on. Outside in 
the snow, billionaires schussed, Ivana 
confronted Marla, Beverly Hills dia- 
monds outdazzled the fireworks on 
the mountain. It wasn’t till April, 
three days before the mountain 
closed, that the Caribou’s unfinished 
doors swung open for champagne. 

Months later, Baldwin’s English cav- 
alry officer is a happy ghost. There 
are eighteen hundred member Cari- 
bous ambling through the Collins 
Alley mews, past a bazaar of tiny 
treasure shops open late to satisfy 
acquisitive cravings en route to din- 
ner. Aspen’s royal families, nomadic 
movie stars, the rich and famous, the 
anonymously rich, the impoverished 
famous and you and I have a place to 
sip bubbly and prop our custom cow- 
boy boots on a kilim-wrapped bench 
before still another purring fire. It’s 
all so familiar—walls painted the green 
of old money, swordfish and salsa de- 
signed by Jonathan Waxman, a stair- 
way for dramatic entrances. Just the 
) way Harley Baldwin planned. 
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Arare, bronze and Sévres, 15 light chandelier. Circa 1790, mint. H: 35" x W: 26" 
Through interior designers. Subject to prior sale. 


812 N. Wells St. * Chicago, IL 60610 + (312) 787-6991 + Outside IL (800) 621-3907 














SwimEx.™ The year-round compact 

Call or write: 
lap pool, where you swim in place SwimEx 
econ cae Teta cs 
The SwimEx 6’ x 12’ personal pool is designed P.O. Box 328 
to let you swim naturally in place against a Waren Fll02085 
broad consistent current that is adjustable from poleeee 
0-5.5 mph. Swimming is the ideal all around 
exercise. With SwimEx you can get in shape 
and stay in shape in the comfort and privacy of Fay 
your home. Now available in a deeper model. a 
Units starting at $21,950. Contact us for ideas BY COMM Xx 
on installation, our brochure, and video. YH 
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The Binding Arts 


J. N. Bartfield Galleries & Books is an 
appropriate name for a Manhattan book- 
shop that specializes in fine bindings with 
an adjacent art gallery specializing in 
western painting and sculpture. Estab- 
lished 54 years ago by Jack Bartfield, the 
shop still boasts shelves of gleaming leath- 
er bindings, many from the 1920s, the 
heyday of art binding. Manager George 
Murray quotes the late Billy Baldwin, who 
said that he “never did a fine house with- 
out fine bindings,” and points out that 
such design-world traditionalists as Betty 
Sherrill of McMillen and David Anthony 
Easton bring in clients to find “subjects 
that interest them—and then they buy 
sets of books in those subjects with fine 
bindings. They do not buy by the yard.” 
Across the hall, the gal- 
lery has bronzes by Freder- 
ic Remington, paintings by 
Albert Bierstadt, Eastman 
Johnson, Henry F. Farny 
(above right) and Ila Mae 
McAfee (right), and a col- 
lection of works by the 
Taos Society of Artists, in- 
cluding Joseph Sharp, Ir- 
ving Couse and Ernest Blu- 
menschein. J. N. Bartfield 
Galleries & Books, 30 W. 
57th St., New York 10019; 
212-245-8890. 





The Art of Crafts 


Dz partners Rich- 
ard Gillette and Ste- 


phen Shadley and Robert 
Bray of Bray-Schaible say 
that the place to get Arts 
and Crafts furniture in 
New York is Peter-Roberts 
Antiques. Started by part- 
ners Peter Smorto and Rob- 
ert Melita, the SoHo shop 
specializes in the original 
work of classic Arts and 





Crafts furniture makers— furniture based on Stickley 


and rival brothers—Gustav 
Stickley (above right) and 
L. & J. G. Stickley. For one 
project, Shadley and Gil- 
lette also commissioned 


styles, which were then 
stained a deep green popu- 
lar at the turn of the centu- 
ry for Arts and Crafts work. 
The pieces that can be or- 





dered from the shop in- 
clude a bed with spindles in 
the head- and footboards, 
based on an L. & J. G. Stick- 
ley design; a nightstand; 











Relief Work 


Mark Evans and his part- 
ner in covering walls, 
Charley Brown, have cre- 
ated a new series of three 
Baroque-style wallpapers 
that can be mixed and 
matched. “There are no 
horizontal or vertical re- 
peats, so the panels work 
on their own or can be coor- 
dinated to give visual vari- 
ety since they are variations 
on one concept,”” Evans 
says. “The panels are sand- 
blasted, so the colors fade in 
and out.” The grisaille dec- 
orations the partners ob- 
served in bas-reliefs on. 
buildings in Paris, Italy and 
Germany inspired the de- 
signs. Evans & Brown, 3450 
Third St., Unit 1D, San 
Francisco 94124, 415-648- 
9430; J. Robert Scott, 8727 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 
90069, 213-659-4910. 


and a low table based on an 
Arts and Crafts library ta- 
ble. Peter-Roberts An- 
tiques, 134 Spring St., New 
York 10012; 212-226-4777. . 


continued on page 158 











In airline pilots, brain surgeons, and CD 








players, steadiness 1s a pretty 
fundamental requirement. 


In the case of our 


newest CD player, the Elite’ PD75, 


] L_} 
Professional type, balanced 
coy lead 
output jacks are grounded, and 


14) 
shield the signal against noise 
iy i 


its rock-solid stability has rocked the world of music lovers 


and audio critics. As the reviews have rolled in and the 


Next, the stable platter, by supporting the entire area 
of the CD disc, minimizes wobble and chatter. 

A wobbling disc presents a difficult target for the 
laser, while a chattering disc creates resonance, distorting 
the signal, which distorts the sound. 


Another problem for CDs ts gravity. Spinning above 


the laser pickup and supported only in the center, the 





How A CONCEPT CALLED IHE STABLE PLATTER 
TURNED IHE CD UPSIDE DOWN, 


awards have been bestowed, it is apparent that the standard 
for CD players has been advanced dramatically. Behind this 
success lies a principle that Elite has brilliantly exploited: 
The mechanical elements of aCD player are just as critical 
to its quality as its electronic components. 

The first significant innovation to come out of this 
insight is at the heart of the PD-75. The stable platter. 

‘Two basics of physics —mass and inertia—combine 
to make the stable platter an obviously superior platform 


to support a disc spinning at high velocity. 








The Elite PD-75 C ompact Disc Player 


Its elegant urusht finish reflects technical elegance within 





a 


disc sags microscopically. Which to a 
laser beam 1s significant degradation. 
But on the Elite CD platter, the disc 
is turned upside down — that 1s, label 
down, information side up. The disc 


An advanced linear drive 
motor moves the laser 
pickup with smooth speed 


and prect ion 


lies firmly clamped to a solid surface. 
Meanwhile, the laser pickup reads 
the disc's digital code from above, where it is immune to 
dust settling on the laser optics. 
We invite you to bring your favorite CD to an Elite 
dealer and demonstrate the advantages for yourself. Give 


SEG ak cae 
BY PIONEER 


that disc an audience on the 





PD-75 for what one critic called 


“a dimension of sound that you have never heard before?’ 


And usher tn a new era of stability. 


For the name of the select dealers in your area carrying the full line of Elite Stable Platter CD Players, please call 800-421-1606, ext. 601. © 1991 Pioneer Electronics (USA) Inc., Long Beach, CA 
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Forged Ware 


L ike many a designer intent on keeping everything in a 
period house true fo the original epoch, Arthur Smith 
often has the hardest time finding authentic-looking hard- 
ware. “For an 18th-century Colonial house, we couldn’t 
find ten hand-forged iron pulls, hinges and latches for the 
kitchen,” Smith says. “Everywhere we went, they looked 
either too folky or too slick.” 

Through a hardware shop, Smith learned of Acorn Man- 
ufacturing, which has an extensive selection of iron hinges, 
latches and cabinet hardware copied from Colonial Ameri- 
can models. The forged-iron hardware in Acorn’s catalogue 
comes in several finishes, including antique brass and cop- 
per, black iron, relieved rough iron, antique pewter and 
Colonial white. Acorn Manufacturing, Box 31, Mansfield, 





PETER KRAMER 








By reinterpreting traditional elements—exposed joinery, 
hand-planed surfaces and painted designs—Peter Kramer 
creates furniture that looks traditional but sets its own con- 
temporary style. After gaining recognition with his coun- 
try pieces, Kramer turned to dual-purpose furniture (tables 
that convert to benches) and freestanding designs (a canopy 
bed with built-in armoire, dresser and desk). 

His signature is details. A canopied dining table with 
corner cabinets for legs led Kramer to experiment with 
other styles of legs. Two separate pieces—a drum table with 
revolving drawers and “a stack of drawers” with an invisi- 
ble frame—led to his most recent innovation: a chest of 
drawers with an inside frame, which allows exterior sides 
to be designed in any shape. There’s always an element of 
surprise or whimsy in his work, such as mermaid pulls ona 
William and Mary chest of drawers. Peter Kramer, Gay and 
Jett Sts., Box 232, Washington, VA 22747; 703-675-3625. 





Fine Rendition 


With a master’s degree in 
architecture and a career in 
the Navy Civil Engineer 
Corps behind him, Chase 
Nelson did his first paint- 
ing of a building in 1983 
because “I wanted a piece 
of Grandmother’s house.” 
That first architectural ren- 
dering has grown into a 
passion for painting public 
and private houses, cot- 
tages and historic edifices. 
Nelson extended his search 
for family properties that 
he could depict from his na- 
tive Mississippi to Chateau 
Courtitout in Normandy, 
belonging to “‘a distant 
branch of the family.” 
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Designer's Designs 





MA 02048; 508-339-4500. 








For several years Anthony 
Browne had been custom 
making the same type of 
furniture for clients. “I had 
them made to order in Lon- 
don one at a time for each 
client,” says Browne, who 
finally realized that he 
ought to introduce the 
whole line of furniture at 
once for retail distribution. 

Now Dapha Ltd. of 
High Point, North Caroli- 
na, is making Browne’s col- 
lection of 11 upholstered 
chaise longues (above 
right), sofas and chairs, us- 
ing cushions stuffed with 
half down and half feath- 
ers, and horsehair in the 
upholstery. “The general 
idea is total comfort,” 









Wie 


cushioned, striped-chintz 
collection. “The furniture is 
styled and made to last a 
lifetime.’’ Anthony P. 
Browne, 2903 M St. N.W., 
Washington, DC 20007, 
202-333-1903; Dapha Ltd., 
109 Lane Ave., High Point, 
NC 27260, 919-889-3312. 





| Browne says of the plushly 


Now Nelson works out 
of the shop of Washington 
antiques dealer Marston 
Luce (AD-at-Large, Aug. 
1990). He has recently fol- 
lowed the suggestion of de- 
signer John Saladino and 
produced a series of gri- 
saille paintings of architec- 
tural details on Washington 
public buildings, such as an 
urn from the Supreme 
Court Building (left) and a 















vase from the Cosmos 
Club. Part of the beauty of 
his work comes from the 
detail in his pieces coupled 
with the fact that they seem 
to float on the paper. “I 
want to steer people away 
from landscape around 
their houses—that makes it 
just a picture,” he says. 
Marston Luce, 1314 21st 
Street N.W., Washington, 
DC 20036; 202-775-9460. 
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The Epoch Collection from Nulco. 
A wide selection of chandeliers and wall sconces, 
each of unsurpassed beauty and originality. 
Epoch fixtures are created from the finest natural materials, 


including marble, alabaster, jade, and hand-cut full-lead crystal. 


All feature solid brass castings. Epoch. 
Incorporating the finest design elements of the ages. 
Proof that the finer works of art are always enlightening. 


EPOCH BY 
NULCO 


30 Beecher Street, Pawtucket, RI 02862-1805 USA 
Tel. (401) 728-5200 ext. 265 FAX (401) 728-8210 


To the trade only. 


See the Epoch Collection, including the fixtures 
shown here, at the galleries shown below. 


California 
DANVILLE 
The Light Source 
FRESNO 
James & Company Lighting 


LOS ANGELES 
Academ ramps 
Brown & Gold Lighting 
PALM DESERT 
Pat's Lighting 


RESEDA 
Lighting Emporium 
REDWOOD CITY 
Coast Lighting 


RIVERSIDE 
Inland Lighting 


SACRAMENTO 
Hobrecht Lighting 


SAN DIEGO 

Concord Lighting 
SANTA ANA 

A.H. Feldman & Son 


SANTA MONICA 
Babton Lighting Center 


SHERMAN OAKS 
Van Nuys Lighting 


STUDIO CITY 
Valley Lighting 

TEMPLE CITY 
Modern Lighting 


THOUSAND OAKS 
The Lamp Show 


WEST LOS ANGELES 
Elegant Lighting 


WOODLAND HILLS 
La Forge Lighting 


Connecticut 


Design Center 


HARTFORD 
Connecticut Lighting 
Center, Inc 


NEW HAVEN 
Grand Light & Supply 


Florida 
N. MIAMI 
Farrey’s Decorative Lighting 
OR {DO /WINTER PARK 
Lightstyle 


POMPANO CH 
Florida Home Lighting 


S. MIAMI 
Benson Lighting 


Georgia 


Progressive Lighting 


Illinois 

CHICAGO 
Active Electrical Supply 
City Lights by Crest 


O/CRESTWOOD 


SCHAUMBURG 
Crest Lighting Studio 


WHEELING/MORTON GROVE 
Jacobson Electric 


Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS 
Indiana Lighting 
Keystone Lighting 


Kentucky 

LEXINGTON/ 

LOUISVILLE 
Brecher’s 


Maine 
BANGOR 

Great Northern Lighting 
SCARBOROUGH 

House of Lights 


Maryland 
ROCKVILLE 
Lighting Designers 


Massachusetts 

N. ANDOVER 
Design Lighting 

WALTHAM 
Standard Electric 


Michigan 
ANN ARBOR 
Top of the Lamp 
BRIGHTON 
The Lighting Gallery 
by Brighton Electric 


DETROIT 
Center Electric 


NOVI 
Reid Lighting 


UTICA / GROSSE POINTE WOODS 
House of Lights 


Missouri 

ST. LOUIS/ ARNOLD/ BALLWIN 

FLORISSANT /ST. PETERS 
Metro Lighting 


Nevada 
LAS VEGAS 

Win Supply Company 
RENO 

Cabinet & Lighting Supply 


New Hampshire 
MANCHESTER 
House of Lights 
NASHUA 
Standard Electric 


New Jersey 
CHERRY HILL 
Uhr Electric Supply Company 


TINTON FALLS 
The Lighting Center 


New York 

BROOKLYN 
Creative Lighting 

CEDARHURST 
Martin’s Lighting 


NEW YORK CITY 
Lite Elite 


North Carolina 
CHARLOTTE 
Simpson’s Lighting 


RALEIGH 
House of Lights 


Ohio 
CINCINNATI 
Decor Lighting 


Oregon 
LAKE OSWEGO/SALEM 
Builders Lighting 


Pennsylvania 
FEASTERVILLE 
Wage Lighting Center 


South Carolina 
CHARLESTON 
Cameron & Barkley Lighting 
Center 
COLUMBIA 
The Lite House 


HILTON HEAD ISLAND 
Lighthouse Electric Supply 


CANADA 
Alberta 
EDMONTON 
Signature Lighting 
Ontario 
TORONTO 
Supreme Lighting 
Union Electric 
World of Lights 


Quebec 
MONTREAL 
Union Electrique 
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Notes from Hong Kong 


When a piece of furniture 
leaves Robert Bollore’s 
Hong Kong workshop, cli- 
ents know they will receive 
a meticulously designed, 
handcrafted and finished 
item. Bollore, an engineer 
turned furniture designer, 
accepts only commissions 
that interest him and puts 
as much thought into cre- 
ating a collapsible knurled- 
wood desk as he does into 
designing a mansion. Cli- 
ents approach him with 
requests for reproductions 
of many different styles, 
including Louis XVI and Robert Adam. Bollore’s civil engi- 
neering background strongly influences his craftsmanship. 
“Proportion is the most important feature of furniture,” he 
says. He also creates his own designs (below right), believ- 
ing that “some 18th-century furniture was often not per- 
fectly made and should be corrected in our reproductions.” 
Bollore and Co., Room 1502, Loong San Bldg., 140-142 
Connaught Rd., Central, Hong Kong; 544-1028. 

Luk’s Furniture Company reproduces Chinese rose- 
wood and teak furniture (below left), especially that of the 
Ming Dynasty. Some of the furniture has religious signifi- 
cance, such as a long, narrow altar table for the home. The 
company also carries a small selection of antique Chinese 
furniture made from elm, huanghuali and blackwood. Cul- 
turally significant collectibles at Luk’s large showroom in 
Hong Kong include step tansu, whose reproductions also 
are sold, and three-unit stacked Korean chests used to store 
books and clothes. An 18th-century stacked chest with 
three pairs of doors fitted with yellow brass ornaments and 
hinges is made of persimmon. Luk’s Furniture Company, 
GF-3/F., Aberdeen Harbour Mansion, 52-64 Aberdeen 
Main Rd., Aberdeen, Hong Kong; 553-4125. 





COURTESY ALTRELD GALLERY 


Sporting Life 


Designed for Reading 


Fizdale and the late Arthur 
Gold started the research 
and writing of The Divine 
Sarah: A Life of Sarah 
Bernhardt (Knopf, $30), 
which is being published 
this month with a cover 
portrait by Georges Clairin 

. Wisdom and Compas- 


N ine years ago, AD 
contributors Robert 


Thurman, in conjunction 
with the traveling exhibi- 
tion of the same name, 
examines 1,000 years of Ti- 
betan art, including tangka 
paintings, sculptures and 
sand mandalas ... A Com- 
plete Dictionary of Fur- 
niture by John Gloag 
(Overlook Press, $35), first 
published in 1951, has been 











t M. Rhie and Robert A. F. 


In the heart of the English 
countryside, Adrian Horn- 
sey has been wholesaling 
antiques—primarily from 
the 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies—for 25 years. Now 
he has started to deal in 
sports-related antiques— 
cricket bats, polo mallets, 
oars, fishing rods—all deco- 
ratively displayed accord- 
ing to the pastime. For 
example, 20 golf clubs, 
fanned on a wall, draw the 





visitor to the golf display, 
where an antique glass case 
and club stand hold yet 
more clubs, balls and tro- 
phies, and a sideboard 
bears golf-related books 
and statuettes. Many of the 
accessories are used in dis- 
plays in fashion stores. 
Open for retail by appoint- 
ment. Adrian Hornsey, 
Three Bridge Mill, Twy- 
ford, Buckingham MK18 
4DY; 0296-738373. 





sion: The Sacred Art of Ti- 
bet (Harry N. Abrams, 
$39.95), written by Marylin 


revised and expanded by 
Clive Edwards, and now 
includes 3,000 entries and 
over 1,000 illustrations. 





Twenty different types of costume dolls (above left), 
made by exiled Tibetan monks and dressed in traditional 
costumes ranging from aristocratic attire to regional and 
religious dress, can be found at the Altfield Gallery. The 
dolls are part of the gallery’s Tibetan collection, which in- 
cludes antique carpets and textiles. Altfield Gallery, 42A 
Hollywood Rd., Central, Hong Kong; 850-7127. 

Visitors can look but won’t be able to buy at the privately 
owned Tsui Museum of Art, whose collection of approxi+ 
mately 500 pieces of Chinese ceramics from the Neolithic to 
Qing periods belongs to a local businessman. Among the 
valuable pieces on display are a Jiaqing court necklace box, 
a rare Han ox, a Kangxi bowl and rare tomb figures from 
the Han and Tang dynasties. The Tsui Museum of Art, 
Tenth Floor, Rediffusion House, 822 Lai Chi Kok Rd., Kow- 
loon, Hong Kong; 785-2101. 
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continued on page 162 





SieMatic has been creating unique 

and innovative kitchen design for 

more than half-a-century. 

Now the standard of excellence for kitchen interior 

design worldwide, SieMatic combines the tradition of fine 
European craftsmanship with the ingenuity of German engineer- 
ing. The selection of available finishes includes traditional woods, 
contemporary laminates, high gloss lacquer, and mirror-like 
polyester. Available through your architect or interior designer. 
(Also available in Canada). 

The all-new full color SieMatic 

Kitchen Book is now available. 

This 182 page presentation of exquisite kitchen interior design 
will be a valuable and informative guide for your own 

kitchen project. Please use the coupon to order your 

personal copy of the SieMatic Kitchen Book. 


Please send me the 
SieMatic Kitchen Book. 


I have enclosed a check or 

money order for $12.00 payable to: 
SieMatic Corporation, Dept. 9AD 
Box 936, Langhorne, PA 19047 


Name 

Address 

Oi) Zip Code 
Phone ( ) =e 


Kitchen Interior Design by SieMatic 
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C owtan & Tout, in addition to its recent affiliation as 
the U.S. representative for Colefax & Fowler (AD-at- 
Large, Jan. 1991), is diversifying its own collections. Known 
for rich chintzes and floral print fabrics in tried-and-true 
designs and colors, Cowtan & Tout is now broadening the 
range of hues and using unaccustomed surfaces. Coraux, 
coming out this fall, features widely spaced ribbon 


stripes interspersed with baskets of lush, old-fash- , 


ioned flowers, but instead of the usual palette of sky 
blue, cream and pink, these bouquets brood darkly in 
rust, and dark green and beige. Coraux has been print- 
ed on unglazed cotton, less dressy than glazed chintz 
but distinctly more traditional than the rough-textured 
union cloth (the “union” being of linen and cotton) that 
bears some of Cowtan & Tout’s new designs. Morland 
House also features lush bouquets and stripes but is printed 
on the union cloth, which gives the image a soft-edged, 
country look. With Bramfield (near right), the Cowtan & 
Tout designers have taken one of their chintzes, a particu- 
larly lavish Victorian one with a splendid conglomeration 
of patterns, and printed it tea-dipped on the union cloth. 
Again there are alternating broad patterned stripes, one 
with bouquets of flowers over a leopard print, the other 
with leaves against a design of green baroque swirls on 
black. Finally, Arabella shows a woven pattern on wheat- 
colored union cloth with a cable varied by thin, vertical 
stripes of green, blue and red. 

Galacar & Co., which began in San Francisco and has 
now relocated to Boston, has produced a fabric and wallpa- 
per design of Victorian flora of intense richness. Passerelle 
(far right) is taken from a wallpaper printed by Desfossé & 
Karth in Paris in 1869, and in the dense green-and-purple 
pattern, lilacs, hops and banana leaves on a bamboo trellis 
crowd together with all the overripe vigor of the late Sec- 
ond Empire. Another new toile fabric and wallpaper, Re- 
becca Toile, is a design of gnarled branches, leaves and 
feathery blossoms in mulberry on white. Originally created 


re 
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An antique piano in top 
working condition usually 
can be had for half the price 
of a new piano, notes David 
Winston, whose British 
company specializes in re- 
stored 18th- and 19th-cen- 
tury keyboard instruments 


that range in price from 
$7,500 to $34,000. Period 
Piano Company Ss re- 
stored instrument red 


by Chopin and oth¢ i- 
cal masters. 
Winston recently had 


his stock of English, Ge 


man and Viennese key- 
board instruments an 1860s 
rosewood grand piano 
made in London by Erard, 
who provided instruments 
for Liszt, Wagner and Ver- 
di, and another rosewood 
grand built ca. 1840 by 
John Broadwood and Sons. 
He sells only “antique pi- 
anos with a musical value” 
and guarantees their work- 
manship. Period Piano 
Company, 15 Waterloo 
Road, Cranbrook, Kent 


17 3JG; 580-291393. | 
















in England in 1780, it was found in the archives of the 
Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, 
one of the oldest and most impeccably pedigreed preserva- 
tion groups in America. Galacar fabrics and wallpapers are 
available at Carleton V in New York, Keith McCoy in Los 
Angeles, Holly Hunt in Chicago and other showrooms 
around the country. 

Alan Campbell, who has offered original designs with a 
modernist slant for the last decade, has left his niche in 
New York’s D&D Building to merge with China Seas un- 
der its new owner, Diane Morris (AD-at-Large, July 1991). 
Campbell shares a background and aesthetic departure 
point in batik, tie-dyeing and other Southeast Asian design 
arts with China Seas founder Inger McCabe Elliott. 

At the other end of the spectrum from the adaptation of 
traditional styles, Cy Mann, longtime designer of contem- 
porary furniture and wall units, is also shaping its 60s and 
70s “classicism” to fit today’s needs. “The 80s are over; it’s 
time for refinement rather than opulence,” says president 
Elyse Lacher. Consequently, Cy Mann is showing the Jewel 
Collection, a brand-new line of stainless-steel tables that 
feature gemlike hues dyed 
through the steel rather 
than applied onto it. The 
tables are named Marquise 
(left), Emerald, Cabochon 
and Solitaire, and the colors 
of the dyed steel—which 
creates an impression of 
Art Déco stained glass—are 
emerald, topaz, sapphire, 
ruby and onyx.0 
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microdenier nylon fiber. Soft as Silk. Strong as Steel. 


Available to the trade through showrooms nationwide. 


MICROMATTIOQUE 
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Atlanta - Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - SLE Costa Mesa - Dallas - Dania - Denver - High Point - Honolulu - Houston - Los Angeles - Minneapolis - Montreal - New York City « Phoenix - Portland - San Diego - San Francisco - Seattle - Toronto - Troy - Tulsa - Washington, Ke 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Call our Toll-Free Number 
1-800 
234-4378 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 

Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 

If you prefer, you may write 
us. Please attach your mail- 


‘ing label and send corre- 
spondence 
ARCHITECTURA! DIGEST 
P.O. Box 


Des Mo 
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Pages 34-40: 
House of Style 
Los Angeles, California- 
213/656-6289 
(by appointment only) 


Fifty-50 

793 Broadway 

New York, New York 10003 
212/777-3208 


Full House 

133 Wooster Street 

New York, New York 10018 
212/529-2298 


Pages 62-69: 
Serge Royaux 
17 rue de la Ville-l’Evéque 
75008 Paris, France 
33-1-42-65-33-45 


Pages 70-75: 
Melvin Dwork, Inc. 
405 East Fifty-sixth Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/759-9330 


Pages 76-81: 
Adrian Jolles 
Asylstrasse 88 
8032 Zurich, Switzerland 
41-1-55-75-74 


Pages 82-89: 
Renny B. Saltzman Interiors Inc. 
815 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 
212/753-8861 


Pages 96-101: 
Apter-Fredericks Ltd. 
265-267 Fulham Road 
London SW3 6HY, England 
44-71-352-2188 


Bert Bolle Barometers 
Dorpsweg 187 

3738 CD Maartenskijk 
The Netherlands 
31-3461-2400 


Galerie Camoin 

9 quai Voltaire 
75007 Paris, France 
33-1-42-61-82-06 


Hotspur Ltd. 

14 Lowndes Street, Belgrave Square 
London SW1X 9EX, England 
44-71-235-1918 


J. Kugel 

279 rue Saint-Honoré 
75008 Paris, France 
33-1-42-60-86-23 


Partridge Fine Arts Plc. 
144-146 New Bond Street 
London W1 Y OLY, England 
44-71-629-0834 
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eries featured in this issue. 


Frederick P. Victoria & Son, Inc. 
154 East Fifty-fifth Street 

New York, New York 10022 
212/755-2549 


ages 102-107: 
Kevin McNamara, Inc. 
541 East Seventy-second Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/861-0808 


ages 108-113: 
Booth/Hansen & Associates 
555 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
312/427-0300 


ages 120-125: 
Antique Poster Collection Gallery 
17 Danbury Road (Route 35) 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 06877 
203/438-1836 


Chisholm Gallery 

43 Greenwich Avenue 

New York, New York 10014 
212/243-8834 


Hirschl & Adler Galleries, Inc. 
21 East Seventieth Street 

New York, New York 10021 
212/535-8810 


Barbara Leibowits Graphics Ltd. 
New York, New York 
212/769-0105 

(by appointment only) 


Pages 132-139: 


The Brand Building 
205 South Galena Street 
Aspen, Colorado 81611 
303/925-2209 


Dyer and Associates 

415 East Hyman Avenue, Suite 205 
Aspen, Colorado 81611 
303/925-7149 


Peter Hans Kunz 

108 East Thirty-eighth Street 
New York, New York 10016 
212/889-6866 


Wayne Poulsen 

Box 443 

Bolinas, California 94924 
415/868-0896 


Pages 140-148: 


Appleton, Mechur & Associates, Inc. 
221-B Hampton Drive 
Venice, California 90291 
213/399-9386 


Eric Nagelmann 

P.O. Box 5766 

Santa Barbara, California 93150 
805/684-9606) 





KATHLEEN NORRIS COOK 
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2170-D COMMER’ 
CONCORD, CA 9: 
(415) 676-1042 


FAX: (415) 671-6879 


O 


SAN FRANCISCO, |CA 94103 LA JOL 


(415) 864-7813 
FAX: (415) 864-176) 
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(213) 278-8046 
FAX: (213) 278-8287 
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3307 McKINNEY AVE. 
DALLAS, TX 75204 
(214) 720-6066 
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ey SOMETHING ENUENRG Tabs eens isto Celntel 


Our Maui resort bestows perfection onan already flawless setting: recreation from solf to : 
; , | Four 
croquet, guest rooms boasting baths of uncommon space and comfort and, as always, Seasol Ss 


Resort 


Four Seasons graciousness. In short, it lacks a absolutely othing. Except your presence. WAILEA,MAUI 


RAVEL AGENT, OR IN THE UNITED S° ALL: 800-332-3442. IN CANADA, 800-268-6282 
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TEN CustTOM ESTATE SITES 
In HIDDEN VALLEY 


fe aan 





WHITE STALLION RANCH 


TEN MAGNIFICENT ESTATE SITES, EACH IN EXCESS 
OF 20 ACRES, OFFER A ONCE IN A LIFETIME 
OPPORTUNITY...GRAND ESTATE LIVING IN HIDDEN 
VALLEY. * FROM THIS 214 ACRE, GATED SANCTUARY, 
VISTAS EXTEND AS FAR AS THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 
BELOW STRETCHES HIDDEN VALLEY, REVERED 
RESIDENCE TO FABLED HOLLYWOOD GENTRY AND 
NOBLE GENTLEMEN RANCHERS. *® WE INVITE YOU TO 
VISIT AND EXPERIENCE THE ESTATE SITES OF 
WHITE STALLION RANCH IN HIDDEN VALLEY... 
TRULY A BREED APART. 


FROM $1.5 MILLION TO 2.75 MILLION. 


OPEN FRIDAY THROUGH SUNDAY, NOON TO 5P.M. 
OR FOR A PRIVATE SHOWING, CALL: (805) 497-9077 
JOAN YOUNG COMPANY 


101 TO WESTLAKE BOULEVARD. SOUTH TO POTRERO ROAD. 
TURN RIGHT 5'/2 MILES TO WHITE STALLION RANCH. 


A DEVELOPMENT OF: 
First City PROPERTIES ING. 2 O'MALLEY PARTNERS 


Vision, Sound and Time: 





Redefined 


Proton offers you the deep satisfaction of a new, more 
graceful lifestyle. Savor it in the award-winning picture of our large 
screen monitor/receiver. Enjoy it wrapped in the rich, brilliant 
music of our 400 Series Audio Components. Discover it anew each 8 


morning with our new clock radio. Each design, carefully crafted, PROTON : 


reflects the serene knowledge of a new perspective on pleasure. 


For a free brochure and the name of your nearest Proton retailer, call 800-829-3444. Or write us at 5630 Cerritos Avenue, Cypress, CA 90630 


Industrial Design of the Proton 400 Series and RS-325 Clock Radio: Reinhold Weiss Design, Chicago 


c17 
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Print. Signed by the Artist and Consecutively Numbered, 26"w x 26'/2"h. $325 U.S. Edition 
Size is limited to the number of prints ordered between August 1, 1991 and September 30, 
1991. Accompanied by a complementary full-length video "Sacred Circle: Conserving 
Nature’s Delicate Balance," which explores the print’s meaning and focuses on environ- 


mental concerns. 







M4 he sacred circle is the circle of life; the delicate thread that unites all living things. Only man has the 


intelligence to protect and preserve it. Only he can be the keeper of the sacred circle.” 


Weare pleased to announce the latest limited 
edition fine art print by Bev Doolittle, North 
America’s leading artist in print. 

To the American Indian, the circle was a 
sacred symbol of harmony with nature and 
all living things. 

For all of us, Sacred Circle can not only bea 


sels 


GeRe BSE IN Wal Ce En eWeO@rRekaoania@re 
30 Lindeman Drive, Trumbull, CT 06611 


— Bev DOOLITTLE 


beautiful work of art, but also a symbol for the 
environment; to promote a healthier world for 
generations to come. 

Partial proceeds will be donated by the 
publisher to benefit conservation education. 
We invite you to join with us in Bev 
Doolittle’s Sacred Circle. 
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AH! SOME ART & WILD ART 
320 Coddingtown Center 
Santa Rosa, CA 95401 
707-576-0430 


ALLARD'S GALLERY 
2225 West Shaw 
Fresno, CA 93711 
209-225-7000 


ARTISTIC FRAME HOUSE 
434 West Highland Ave. 
San Bernardino, CA 92405 
714-881-2039 


THE ART LOFT 

128 N Rios 

Solano Beach, CA 92075 
619-481-8011 


ART WORKS ETC. 

16169 Brookhurst 

Fountain Valley, CA 92708 
714-775-5529 


B&R ART GALLERY 
17720 Sierra Hwy. 

Canyon County, CA 91351 
800-255-6498 


BARDARSON'S FINE ART 
310 N La Cadena Dr. 


Colton, CA 92324-4291 


714-825-2520 


BECKER FINE ART 
28657 Front Street 


Temecula, CA 92390 
714-676-7646 
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CENTRAL COAST GALLERY 
7375A El Camino Real 
Atascadero, CA 93422 
800-426-4278 


DECK THE WALLS 
Sunnyvale Town Center 
Sunnyvale, CA 94086 
408-735-9699 


FIRST STREET FRAME CO. 
226 N. First Street 

Turlock, CA 95380 
209-667-7332 


FRAME DESIGNS & GAL. 


2515 Vista Way 
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Oceanside, CA 92054 
619-439-2200 


FRAME STOP & GALLERY 
12417 Fair Oaks Blvd. 

Fair Oaks, CA 95628 
916-722-9767 





AVAILABLE AT THESE AUTHORIZED 
GREENWICH WORKSHOP DEALERS. 


THE GALLERY 

328 Oak Street 

Red Bluff, CA 96080 
916-527-9105 


GALLERY OF ARTS 
13223-2 Black Mountain 
San Diego, CA 92129 
619-484-1707 


HALE GALLERY 

1700 McHenry Ave. #65 
Modesto, CA 95350 
209-523-7877 


J&J LIMITED 

EDITION GALLERY 
1517-15 E. Valley Prkwy. 
Escondido, CA 92027 
619-747-8973 


JOHNSON PASADENA 
GALS. 

30 S. Oakland Ave. 
Pasadena, CA 91101 
818-796-8155 


KOHL GALLERIES 

440 N. Mountain Avenue 
Upland, CA 91786 
800-522-5645 


LAZY J GALLERY 
3470 Adams Ave. 
San Diego, CA 92116 
619-280-0533 


THE LORENTZEN GALS. 
11251/2N 

3420 Mount Diablo Blvd. 
Lafayette, CA 94549 
800-626-4ART 


LEEDO GALLERY 
7529 Monterey 
Gilroy, CA 95020 
408-842-8118 


THE LOUVRE-INSIGHT 
GALLERY 

760 So. Auburn 

Grass Valley, CA 95945 
916-272-3733 


THE NATURE TRAIL 
931 State Street 

Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
(805) 962-6775 


PACIFIC WILDLIFE 
GALLERIES 

3420 Mount Diablo Blvd. 
Lafayette, CA 94549 
415-283-2977 


PERIWINKLE PRINTS 
& GIFTS 

88 Eureka Square 
Pacifica, CA 94044 
415-359-4236 


PICTURE FRAMER 
NONA'S GALLERY 
1772 Clark Ave. 

Long Beach, CA 90815 
213-597-1065 


PRYOR & PRYOR LTD. 
123 East Main Street 
Visalia, CA 93291 
209-733-2224 


RANCHO CARMEL ART 
GALLERY 

11885 Carmel Mountain Rd. 
San Diego, CA 92128 
619-451-9787 


ROSSELLI & SONS ART 
GALLERY 

& PICTURE FRAMING 
3333 South Market Street 
Redding, CA 96001 
916-243-8138 


SADELL'S GALLERY 
654 Shopper's Lane 
Covina, CA 91723 
818-332-7402 


STUDIO EIGHT 

995 North Norma 
Suite E 

Ridgecrest, CA 93555 
619-446-7977 


THRASHER'S 

652 Laurel Street 

San Carlos, CA 94070 
415-592-8469 


TOM RICHARD'S GALLERY 
805 South Tustin 

Orange, CA 92666 
714-639-1600 


VAN STAVEREN 
FINE ART GALLERY 
4819 Freeport Blvd. 
Sacramento, CA 95822 
916-452-2368 


VILLAGE SQUARE 
GALLERY 

La Jolla Village Sq. 
La Jolla, CA 92037 
619-452-0606 


THE WING GALLERY 
13734 Riverside Drive 
Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 
800-422-WING 


YOUR FRAMING CENTER 
& GALLERY 

923 N. San Antonio Drive 
Los Altos, CA 94022 
415-948-6776 





WILSHIRE FIREPLACE SHOPS 








INTERIOR DESIGN: PATRICIA MALONE 





The finest contemporary, traditional, antique & 
custom designed fireplace equipment since 1924 





* Manufacturers of over 50 styles of cast stone mantels * 


1 (800) 540-2776 


BEVERLY HILLS * PASADENA * COSTA MESA * SAN DIEGO 





JOHN HALL DESIGNS 


FINE FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER # ART - ACCESSORIES 
Monday through Friday 10:00 to 5:00 
1010 MONTANA AVENUE, SANTA MONICA, CA 90403 (213) 393-0305 ) 














Enhance the beauty of your surroundings with the 


Vewatlles Sevies" Planter Gores 


Made of cedar, poplar & redwood « 4 sizes: Small to X-tra Large 
¢ Removable Panels ¢ Available in white, forest green & custom colors. 
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JAMCO II Products 517 City View Drive, Parowan, Utah 84761 
(800) 227-1177 (801) 477-8731 FAX (801) 477-8018 


c20 














#4262 ia) \s #1853R #5038 


Mahal, circa 1910's Serapi, circa 1930's Oushak, circa 1890's Agra, circa 1920's 





#2007R #5619 #5846 #4881 
Lavar, circa 1890's Sivas, circa 1900's Agra, circa 1880's Art Deco, circa 1920's 















Sel erePa Besarabian #5437 | 
umak, circa 1930's Kilim, circa 1950's Needlepoint Reproduction | Aubusson, French, mid 1800's | 


(ISER's COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE & ANTIQUE NoEen Caen 


elo) we brads mrubcovereC-le(y ime emel a leeh (Lee w e RC Lae ent 
of our rare and extensive collection, call or write to: 


Emser 
es 


Phone: (213) 650-2000, Fax: (213) 654-3190 
8431 Santa Monica Boulevard, West Hollywood, CA 90069-4294 


Appraisals, Leasing & Restorations 


HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF I8TH & IOTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 








Editior yer: 500 
©1990 \\m. Nettles Photography 
















SUN UP 68: 
SUN DOWN 


SUN UP! Delicious luncheons 
served al fresco on our 
marine terrace. 


SUN DOWN! Cocktails and 
gourmet dining. 

Day in, Day out 
Glencoe is The Real Bermuda 
Sailing—Kayaking— 
Windsurfing 
Superb Accommodations 


Glencoe ...--- 


HARBOUR CLUB 
Paget, Bermuda aS a 
1-800-468-1500 = 


A member of the Bermuda Collection £\ 











erent sculptor Mario Jason has captured the rhythmic 
spirit of the ballet in this inspiring series of 10 bronze sculp- 
tures, commissioned by the Images of the Dance Collection. 
SUIT ou CB Mla uhMae MIKO MIME OL a tKeMOnnOreCahyRINe ere 
creating Jason's museum-size bronzes. 

PLO BNL iMON MIO ECR RB TOMA CCIE I hMoWTiCoe RT RbIe 
artist's own Southern California studio, utilizing the timeless 
“lost-wax” method, along with pure, hot-cast bronze. Jason 
MANO UNM ame Omen BU OIB lee mare te CaCouniele 
of the great European bronzes. 

VEG COBIMIN KM iKeRatrle ON RoU Cw Tony an ate Tile 
numbered. A certificate of authenticity will accompany every 
Sani tthe 

Each masterpiece measures a full 13" high, from head to 
bottom of base. Extended arms add even greater height. 

Celebrate your love of art and dance — with a captivating 
sculpture by Mario Jason. 


The entire collection of Mario Jason bronzes — a total of 25 masterpieces — 
is now available on VHS videocassette! Each video is $10; postage and 
ETHANOL Ct MOE Ne ECR MN CORTE NEC Nmuncelicad 
towards the purchase of any sculpture. MasterCard and Visa accepted. 


Call TOLL-FREE 1-800-227-6227/ Images of the Dance Collection 
13659 Victory Blvd., Suite 628, Van Nuys, CA 91401 (818) 765-6713 





Italians create beautiful music. 
Italians create beautiful furniture. 
Italians create beautiful art. 
Italians create beautiful cars. 
Italians create beautiful clothes. 
Italians create beautiful women. 


Leave it to an Italian to create 
a beautiful Swiss watch. 


Bertolucci is the name. 
Pulchra is the watch. 


One look at the smooth, 
rounded links and it’s not hard 
to imagine how nature in the 
form of tiny pebbles inspired 
Remo Bertolucci to create this 
exceptional watch. 

One look and it’s even easier 
to imagine Pulchra fitting in 
with any lifestyle; whether 
you're sports-minded, fashiona- 
bly chic, career-oriented, or 
quietly understated. 

While you’re looking, con- 
sider that Pulchra comes in all 
steel, 18K gold and steel, or 18K 
gold; bracelet or strap; with or 
without diamonds. 

And finally, that Pulchra is 
priced from $1,100 for men and 
women who set trends rather 
than follow them. 

Pulchra by Remo Bertolucci; 
one look will never be enough. 


Pulchra: In 18K gold and steel for men; and 18K gold with diamonds for women. 





JEWELERS ‘REL g 


BEVERLY HILLS - PARIS - DEAUVILLE - CANNES 
MONTE CARLO - GENEVA - SEOUL « TOKYO 


© 1991 401 NORTH RODEO DRIVE BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90210 (213) 278.3733 





“TRADITIONAL LIGHTING 
_ ATITS FINEST 





The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 


ALDAC 


| g19 North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles 90069 - Phone 213 657-6810) 
| Antiques ROBE Re KG Ey Accessories *} 





Sconces ® Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures ¢ Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 


On the Beach! 


This beautiful setting 

offers oceanfront dining, 
panoramic views and more... 
e Wide sandy beaches 

e Heated pool 

e Tennis courts 

e Pitch & Putt golf 

e Meeting rooms 

Just minutes from 

the San Diego Zoo, 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
.OS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(213) 271-1123 FAX: (213) 271-1318 
MON-FRI 9-5 SAT 10-4 
Established 1947 10 D: \ Delivery on Most Items 





Sea World and the 
airport. 


Call for Free Brochure. x 


Sea Lodge 
800/237-5211 


La Jolla Beach at Tennis Club 
800/624-2582 








MARGARET HOLLAND SARGENT 


ue i Portraits In Oil 
HiseteRe KM 6 ee 
Open Seven Days 10-6 (805) 686-2322 einer aes BOO 2214) a 





Make your yard the most 
elegant room in your home. 


Transforming yards into imaginative and en- 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been the 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly a 
quarter of a century. And our experience 
shows both in awards for design excellence 
and in the increased home equity our designs 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground up. 
We take a personal, professional approach to 
every phase of our total outdoor living designs. 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total 
design. We work with your contractor or 
recommend experienced contractors who take 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problems, 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding spas 
and updating older pool and garden sites. 


On-site consultation recommended. 


i | WY aye) AND ASSOCIATES 


I HTUT TT Designs WO ST 


275 South Beverly Drive Suite 100 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
(213) 272-1230 (800) 426-8963 
For national & international consultation, Locations throughout California and 
phone (800) 426-8963 the United States. 













DEDICATED 


TO THE ART AND CULTURE 















OF OUR TIME 








One autberie 200. -year old heart pine, milled 
and joined in the manner of early craftsmen, can 
aie you this rich, warm glow. And only The Joinery 

ompany can provide you complete joinery crafts- 
manship in anything you want, anyway you 
want it, hand-milled and hand- built from our 
ona longleaf heart pine. 


he Joinery Company. We give THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


you the authenticity you pine for. 250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 


= THEJOINERYO 
| i Antique Heart Pine Hoormg 
P.O. Box 518 * Tarboro, NC 27886 
919-823-3306 * Fax: 919-823-0818 

Call or send $5.00 for our full-color portfolio and price 


list, or $25.00 refundable with your order for actual 
samples of 16 fine woods and the portfolio. 


THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 1 


152 North Central Avenue 1 


downtown Los Angeles 
213.621.2766 : 








45 I. Crowther & Son Ltd 


282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON SW6 1NH 
TEL: 071-385 1375/7 FAX: 071-386 8353 


DEALERS OF FINE ANTIQUES & WORKS OF ART, 
WOOD & MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES, OAK & PINE ROOM 
PANELLING, GARDEN ORNAMENTS, 
GEORGIAN FURNITURE & FITTINGS 











A pair of 19th. century lead figures of a 
Shepherdess and a Musician, in eighteenth 
century dress, on Portland stone bases, after 
models by John Cheere. 
Height: 4'7". 





Hand Craftsmanship STILL EXISTS 


Uhilizing old world 
techniques, it is with 
CURB pride that we offer you 
our unsurpassed collec- 
tion of hand forged 


wrought iron lighting. 












Using our hand 
forging methods, we 
invite you to 
challenge our 
artisan's exceptional 


custom capabilities. 








Al\so available in the 
same tradition is our 
collection of wrought 


iron furniture. 





For Complete Lighting & Ironworks 
Catalog Portfolio send $15 to: 





ARIE*MEXICO 


5356 Riverton Avenue North Hollywood CA 91601 (818) 769-5090 (FAX 818) 769-9425 





S. Burkett Kaiser, “Sunflowers” (detail), Serigraph, 26" x 26", ed. 195. Marco Fine Arts, Gardena, CA 
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THE SUN’‘S RISING ON A NEW ARTEXPO 


400 Exhibitors * Latin American Art: Paintings, sculptures, and prints from 
Mexico, Central, and South America » California Impressionists * Fine Art 
Prints: Limited and open editions by contemporary masters, including Stella, 
Matisse, Giacometti, Hockney, Picasso, more * Southwest and Native Ameri- 
can Art * Seminars: Art marketing, publicity, design and framing trends, more 


LOS ANGELES CONVENT 1ON Giada eae 
OCTOBER. .3-6,1991(Trade Onl ye@er se 


INFORMATION & REGISTRATION: 800-331-5706 
EXHIBITOR INFORMATION: 800-827-7170 


FOR TRAVEL AND HOTEL PACKAGES, CALL TRAVEL PLANNERS: 800-221-3531 
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China-Maison Fleur. Crystal-Troy. 


See all the beautiful Noritake patterns at finer stores, or send $1 for color brochure to: Noritake, Dept. ADS ’91, 1538 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 60654. 
For help ordering any Noritake pattern write: Noritake Service Center, RO. Box 3240, Chicago, IL 60654. 
Or call TOLL FREE 1-800-562-1991. 


CHANEL", EGOISTE® 


1991 CHANEL, INC. 
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COLOGNE 
CONCENTREE 


HANEL 


To order now Cal 
blaamingda 


toll-free 1-800-777- 


FOR A MAN 
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